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PREFATORY NOTK 


My ^ reason for presenting to. the public these transla- 
tions, from the, philosophieal writings of .Kant will , be "best 
.understood if I state how they came to be ma,de» , ^The 
teacher of philosophy soon, finds that a very powerful:, 
irritant is needed to awaken, his pupils from. their dog- ' 
matic slumber.” Ido not doubt that it is possible to 
secure the desired end by a systematic criticism of the 
preconceptions that stand in the way of genuine philo- 
sophical comprehension. , But my experience is that it 
is a^Mrost impossible, by this method, to prevent the 
average student from accepting what he is: told witliout, . 
mastemg it and making it his own. Thus he passes 
from one form of dogmatism to another, and with the 
new dogmatism comes the great enemy of all e,ducatiQ,n, ' 
a conceit of knowledge without its reality, , The study of .| 
philosophy is of little value if it does not teach a man to | 
think. ' for, himself, v The-;, process of ' self-.education .is ; 
necessarily, a severe one, and, therefore, distasteful to 
the natural man. Yet any attempt to evade it by some 
short and easy method ” defeats the end. What is 
required is a process by which'- the student:; :who; is uealiy^^^ 
in earnest may pass,? gradually ■ and surely, from a lower ^ 
to a higher plancrof fhought , The philosophical writings 
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of I<lan1:, 'wHch 'exhibit, in 'brief the transition., from,; the' 

,, old to' tlie'. new, , I believe to be ,a potent., instrument for 
" this 'end. ' .But the .^struggie upwards must, be' made . 

.|. the student himseE A' man may' hear, and seem: to 
.appreciate,, a course 'of ie.ctures on the ' Critical ' ph.ilo- 
sophy; containing a' clear, and even a full statement of , ^ 
it, and' may yet fail .to enter into its spirit ' To obvi^!««^' 

" .this danger as- far' as. . possible, 'I tried' some years ago. ■ 
what could be. done by throwing the student more upon 
himself. My plan was to set a class of more advanced 
" .pupils at work .upon extracts from the philosophy , of , 
Kant, to watch them as they forced their way through its 
perplexities, and to put forth a helping hand only when 
it seemed to be needful. The experiment justiued 
/■ itself, . .'No method' that I- - have tried — and I have .tried , 
several — has been so fruitful in results. 

The limited edition of Extracts, originally printed 
for the use of my own students, but also used in other 
American/ Universities,-, is now .out ..of ..print I '.'.have^, .. 
therefore, gone carefully over the WTitings of Kant again, 
selecting and re-translating all the passages tlia^ seem 
to be essential to the understanding of his philosophy. 
The Extracts have been taken from four treatises—the 
Critique of Pure Reason, the Metafhysic of Mo?'alitj, the 
Critique of Practical Reaso?i, and the Critique of Judgment. 

In the translations I have sought to express Kant's 
meaning as clearly and simply as I could, and in ip 
.:'",'case,';Sp,' "far"'- a '.am: .aware, -have' ,1' been.,,- .biassed^ by.'^ a. :■ - 
pre-conceived theory of what he ought to say. To 
render Kant into, -intelligible English I have not found 
':.Ah:h^sy":fa'sk^"'bu|At:";:haS"beeh'^mad:efm 
::::;:::b|dhe.:;l&burs:::of:"th^Tfedece 
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• ; M Muller, Div ^Hiitchison ''.StM Mr. Maliaffy, and 

/' lir. Abbott, tO' w beg to ■ express my obligations. 

: ' . Bly very special liianks are also. due to Professor Edward 
Caird, of Glasgow University, for. his great kindDess in 
." reading the whole of;. the ; manuscript, and making' a 

* numbdr of valuable suggestions. 

pages of the first and second' editions' of the 
Kfitik der reinen Fermm/t given on the margin— the,,, 
former to the right, the latter to the left The, references 
in . other ' cases ' are to the complete edition of KanfS'/' 
'.works, published by Hartenstein- in 1867.. The 'Index': at 
• the end of the volume, which I have tried to make; as 
complete as possible, will, I hope, be found iisefiiL ^ 

' ^ What' I call \h.e Preface to the. Critique of Pure Pleasoii' 
really consists of two prefaces thrown into one ; but the ; 
extracts have been taken-' mainly .from the preface' ' to th 
■second edition,, though a,, few passages 'from ;that';tO;,:th,.e',. 
first , edition have been 'inserted. Here, and in ' one or,-, 
t.wo other places, I have ma.de a'' .slight change frotii' the 
■ ' - order of the - original but the transpositions are few, and' ' . 

. are .suficiently , indicated by the.references on the margin. 

., As a ''rale,. my editorial privilege has. been exercised -only . 

. in '.the way of omission. . 

I am m^ell aware ' that, objection' may be . taken to the ' 
'.whole 'principle . of these- Extracts. ' . The "work 'of .a 
' great author, it may be. "said,, '''should' ,'be .represented'.^^'al! 
ii^. all, or. not at, .all.” The objection is 'not', withotit',; 
force, blit it seems to me to apply mainly to the seleo* 

. .tioii- of. disconnected .passages,.' and . to the miitilation '.o.fa" 
faultless work of art like^ the Republic of Plato. The 
writings of Kant, which are full of confusing repetitions 
that really mar their 'perfection , of, fo'mi, hardly deserve 
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the safhe tenderness of" treatnient- ; This is/:a/case:'i!i « 
which it may be doubted if the less.dqes not con tain the 
greater and' eyen more.- ■ At, least ■ it ' is,' 'Safe. tO' say. that ,. '' , 
most students are more likely to turn to the 'Mi text of , , 
' Kant after a study of the more important passages in his 
works, than if they had to make their way against greater '* , 
obstacles. -No doubt there are suggestive points 
, 'th,e plan of .this work has compelled me to omit, but I 
have tried to reduce these to a minimum. I believe that 
,i .what is 'here given contains all the main ideas , of Kant in 
their systematic connection.' It is to be hoped,, how-" 
ever, that the student who has mastered these Extracts 
will not be satisfied until he has read all that Kant has to 
say. 


University of Queen’s College, 
Kingston, Canada, 

May, 1888, 
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. THE PHILOSOPHY ...OF KANT. 


. THE CRITIQUE"^^^^^ PURE REASON. 

preface:. ; 

■ This may well be called the age of criticisnij' a criti-^i 
: from which nothing _need hope to escape. When: 

■ religion seeks to shelter itself behind its sanctity^ and law, 
behind its majesty, they justly awaken suspicion agaiiist -:. 

' , , themselves, and lose all olaim to the. sincere respect ,w,hich . : .: .' 
: , reason' yields p.nly . to that ■' which has been able to^ . bear ’ 
' the test of its free and, open :scriitiny. ■ 

-.the 'battlefield of endlessii 
conflicts. ,Dogni.atism, at , .first ■ held . despotic, sway ; biit"i,ii.- 
„ : ,* ■ from tiniC' to time ■ ■■scepticism, destroyed all ■ ■ ' 
■settled order of society;, , '.and now. a widespread, R;, 
xiv indifferentism prevails. ' Never ' has metaphysic been so : 
fortunate as to strike into the sure patli of science, but 
has kept groping about, and groping, ; too, among me.re:„ : 
XV ideas. What can be the reaso-n of this failure?; Is. a,; 
scieRce of nietaphysic impossible ? Then, why should 
nature disquiet us with a ..restless Iong.m,g after, it, .as df, /it;:; 
were one of our most important concerns ? Nay more, « 
how can we put any frith in human reason, if in one of 
the very things that we most desire to know, it not merely 
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fo on , by false hopes only to cheat ^ 

.ns in; ■ the' 011(1 ? . ' . Or are there ; any indications that the 

and that by starting 

afresh we may yet .succeed .where others have failed? 

.xvi It seems .to me that the intellectual ■ revolution^ by 
which at a bound mathematics and physics becaine, wha^ 
they now are, is so remarkabky that we are called upon 
to ask what was the essential feature of the change lhat . 

■ proved so advantageous to them, and^ to try at least -to 
apply to metaphysic as far as possible a method that has 
xi been successful in. other sciences of reason.. In math e- 
. ; ..matics; I, believe tliat,. after ,a long period , of gropingv. the.. 

•: true;p^h mS;disclosedin :^^^^ happydnspiratibn of ^a single. : 
.■.man/:: .; ' If that- \man.,, was ' Thales, things^- must .sudd.eii,!y 
, xii. have, '-appeared 'to^diim -in' a, new light, the,, moment' '■ 
he :;;saw; how- the -properties of the isosceles: triangle .pouM, 

’ be demonstrated." " The true method, - as he found,, -wasv 
not;, -to inspect' .the, visible figure ,of thebtriangle, :-or: to. 
J-an'alyze, the 'bare conception of it, aM,:.from, this, asvit^ 
..b; were,.. to .read off its pro,perties, but to bring out .whatrwas^ 

. necessarily implied in Jhe co-nceptioii that he had iiimseii 
formed a priori^ and put into the figure, in the constmc- 
tion by which he presented it to himself. 

Physics took a much longer time than mathematics to 
enter on the highway of science, but here, too, a sudden 
revolution in the way of looking at things took place. 
When Galileo caused balls which he had carefully weighed 
to roll down an inclined plane, or Torricelli made the air 
bear up a weight which he knew beforehand to be equal 
xiii to a standard column of water, a new light broke on 
the mind of the, scientific discoverer. It was seen that 
reason has insight only into that^ which it produces after a 
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^plan of its own, aad that it must itself lead the way 
with principles of judgment based upon fixed laws, and 
forcC: nature to answer its questions. Even experimental 
: ; \ . pliysicsj tlierefbre, ^ owes ' the ' beneficial revoliitioii, in 
xiv its.'poiiit.of view entirely -to: the- idea^ .thatj ..while^^reason . 
ean .knGjir iio^^^^^ that wliicli it has 

itself put into nature must be its guide to the^discovery 
of ail that it can learn from nature|:. 
xYi fiR speculations - it, . has always been 

assumed that all our knowledge must conform to objects ; 
but : every .attempt from this point of view to extend- -our 
: kiiowledge - of objects by .means of conceptions 

' has ended in failure. The time has now come to; askj 
whether better progress may mot- be made by supposihg - 
' that - objects must-, conform to. -ouf '''knowledge.' Piainly. 

' this.. wo,uld ,- better agree ■.-with-.tlie- avowed aim ..of, meta-,: 

: physic,, ,;,.to determine ■' the' nature of objects :a or,-, 

- before- , they ..are actually presented, : Our suggestion.Ts 
.- similar .to that of .Copernicus in astronom-y, . w.ho,. ' finding 
: : ,it-.i'ihp.ossib.le to explain-, -the ■ movem-ents. of .the.- .h-e..a¥eiiiy 
..: bodies . , o.n. - the . . supposition '.- that ' they turned ■ round the : 
, . -spectator,: ..tried... 'Whether, he m,ight not.' succeed better .by 
' '.',\: .-.'s.upposiiig; the spec^^^ revolve and the .stars -.-tO' .re-. 

us -make a similar experiment. in. 
metaphysic with p.erception. ■ If it .were really, necessary .for;.- 
our perception. to conform to- the .nature, of: obj..ects,'.I....do'. 
mot' see how we could know 'anything of /it 
. .-if the' sensible, obj.ect.must conform '-to the constitution:, of'., 
our faculty of perception, I see no diffi.ciilty in, :the: '.matter. : 
Perception, however, can become knowledge only if it 
is related in some way to the 'object which it determines. 

• Now. here again I may suppose, either that the conceptiom 



tlirougb wbicb I effect that determination conform to the 
objects, or that . the objects, in other words the experience 
in which alone the objects are .knowB, conforiii to c.oiice’p-, 
tioBS.'. In the former- case, I Ml into the same perplexity 
as before, and. fail to explain how such conceptions can be 
known a In the latter ease, the outlook js more^ 
liopefuL. For, experience... is itself a mode oi -knowledge 
which implies mteliigence, and iiitelligenGe has a rule of 
its own, . which . must be an a priori condition of all 
knowledge of objects presented to it. To this rule, as 
expressed in a priori conceptio.ns, all objects of 
e.xperience . ■.must; .necessarily . eonfonn-, . and: with, .if" th-ey^ 
must agree. 

.as well'.as we could wish, and 
gives- .'promise 't-haf' metaphysic may enter upon the 'sure 
course of a science, at least in its first part, where ;:it ' is 
..occupi-ed "with ' those--. ^ ..,eo.iiceptions .- to : ...which ;the" 

corresponding .obj'ects can be given." . The new po.int .-.of 
view . enables us" to explain how there ., can- be: a priom 
knowledge,; -.and' what:; .is .more,, to famish satisfactory, 
proofs , of the ■ laws that lie at the ba.sis , of nature,.,' a's a 
totality of objects of experience. But the consequences 
.that flow from:, this deduction .of -our, faculty .of". 
knowledge, which constitutes the first part of oiit' 
inquiry,: are unexpected, and at first sight seem to be 
iatal to "the aims of metaphysic, with which we have to 
...de^al.-in the" -second. part of it. For we are brought to the 
conclusion that we never can transcend the limits of 
possible experience, and therefore never can realize the 
object; with ' which metapliysic is primarily concerned 
In truth, however,^no better indirect proof could be given, 
that we were correct in holding, as the result of our 
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* first estimate of the a priori knowledge of reasoiij that 
siicli knowledge relates not at all to the thing as it exists 
in itself^ but only to phenomena. For that which 
'■ , necessarily ibrces us. to go---beyond the.limits of experience.' 

, ; ■ ' .. and of air phenomena is the. unconditioned^ 

■ V *demaiifls ■ of things in' themselves, and 'by, right 'and' 

, .necessity seeks in the, com'plete- series of coiiditioiis for .b' ',; 
„ ,. ...everything, conditioned. -..If, ''.■then, we 'fin'd that we^ carmot, . 

b '■■ think the, unconditioned ^ without ,. contradiction,, .' on '"the 
■ .'sii.ppositi,Qa..of :.our .experi^^ conforming, to...' o.bject.s,; as ■. ...■ 
things in themselves; 'while, on the contrary, the contra- 
diction disappears, on the supposition that our kiio'wledge 
does not conform to things in. themselves, but that objects 
as they are given .tO"; U.sv.as'''ph'eB'omena conform to our 
knowledge ; v/e are entitled to conclude that what w'e at 
xxi first assumed as an hypothesis is now established as a * 

It may seem from this that the result of our critical 
investiga-tioii is negative^ and merely warns us not 

to venture' with speculative reason beyond the limits of 
experience. And no doubt this is its _ first use; but a 
positive result is obtained when it is seen that the prin- 
eiples with which, speculative, reason 'ventures ..beyond..': its, . ', 
proper H iii' reality' do- 'not extend the 'piwmc'e-of 
reason, but inevitably narrow it. For in seeking to go 
XXV altogether beyond its true limits, the limits of sensibility, 
th<^e principles threaten to supplant- pure reason in its 
xxvii practical aspect I.et. us.' suppose that the necessary 
distinction 'which our criticism shows to exist betm^een ® 
things as objects of' experience and the same tlii'iigs as 
t';.r;.,::-':'i-;&y'':(''-are'idh'-.::',themselves^:,';.'.ha4:-i''.Bd^^ 
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conception of nature as determined by it^ would apply to 
a!i things in general as efficient causes. Hence I could 
not. without palpable contradictions say of the same beiiigj 
for instance the human soiil^ that its will is free^ and yet 
is subject to the necessity of^ naturej'that-is^ is, not free.' 
Butj if our criticism is sound and the object ^may be"' 
taken in two distinct senses,, on the one hand as a 
plienomenon, and on the other hand as a thing in itself ; 
xsviii there is no contradiction in supposing that the very same 
will, in its visible acts as a plieiiomeiioii, is m?i free^ but 
necessarily subject to the law of nature, while yet, as 
belonging to a thing in itself, it is not siibjectto that law, but 
xxix is fne. Now; morality requires us only to be able to think 
freedom without self-contradictions not to understand it ; 
it is enough that our conception of the act as free puts no 
obstacle- in the way of the conception of it as mechanically 
necessary, for the act stands in quite a different relation 
to freedom from that in -whicli it stands to the mecliaiiism 
of nature. From the critical point of view, therefore, 
the doctrine of morality and the doctrine of nature may 
each be true in its own sphere ; which could never have 
been shown had not criticism previous^ established our 
unavoidable ignorance of things in themselves, and 
XXX limited all that we -can know to mere phenomena. I 
I have, therefore, found it necessary to deny knowledge of 
, God^ frmdom^ and immortality^ in order to find a place 
for faith, 

It is dogmatism, or the preconception that progress in 
^ metaphysic may be made without a previous criticism of 
pure reason, that iS' responsible for that dogmatic unbelief 
xxxi which is, so hoMie ,to morality. The first and most 
important; task of philosophy is ’'to deprive metaphysic' 
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• OEce for all of its pernicious influence by closing the 
XXXV sources of its eiTors. Our critique is not opposed to the 
dogmatic procedure of reason. as a science of pure know- 
' .ledgej, which must be strictly . proved a. priori Irom well- , ■ 
founded principles, but only to dogmatism^ thatJsy.' to : 
the presumption that we may follov/ the time-hoiioiired 
method of constructing a system of: pure metaphysic - out' 
r: : ir ,.:.' principles that rest upon mere GonceptioESj without 
iifst asking in what way reason- has come into possession : 
of them, and by what right, it employs them. Bogmatisnij ^ v, ' 

■ in , a word,, is the dogmatic procedure of reason . . , 

mtpprmious^critimm of 

The, critique, of. pure, jeaspn not a criticism ofbooks,:yi,' 

' and systems, but pf the fa,culty of reason in, general, in .so 
far as reason, seeks; for; knowledge tlmt Is mdq3eiiderip 
■:of:alLexpe,rien€e. . ■ I. have- evaded none of its ,- quesliGns,^:' :; ■ 

^ on the plea of ..the , imbecility, of human reason. ■■ In, fact, vii 
is , so, perfect, a. mnity 'that, if it were in prinGiple , 

' inadequate,: .solution . of even a single one .of the ■ 

, ■ questions which by; its very nature it raises,, we might at";, 

; once with,, perfect certainty set it -.aside as '.incapabie of; ,.' 
:,'xxxvii answering any ;of the others. - -For as it is," a "true .organic ^;:'" 

' Unity, in. which the whole ■ exists for the .sake of each .„of ,' 
the parts, and each p,art for the sake of the ■■■whole, 
xxxyiii the.,,;,,,,slightest imperfection, whether it is due to a. fla.w; v:,;; 
,;■' or tO"a ..-defect, will inevitably betray itself .in use. ' 

^ ; . ’ : . : introduction. - 

I. Distinction of Pure and Empirical Knorokd^e. ® 

, There can be no doubt whatever that ail our knowledge 
begins with experience. By what means should the 
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facuKy of knowledge be aroused to activity but by<- 
objectSj which, acting upon our senses, partly of them- 
■ A- .selves produce ideas in us,.' and, partly set our understand- 
• ing at . work - to:'- compare, these ideas' ' witli^..; one another, 
.and, -by xom.biiimg .or .separating, them; .tof convert the.' 
raw material of our sensible impressions into .tlmt. kllow-^ 
pledge of obj-ects.. which is called experience? jii' the': 
v-order of time, therefore, we have no. knowledge ..prior to 
■ experienc^' and with experience, all ■ our knowledge' 
^'■-'begins. ■. 

f -.„ But,^altlipug,h.....%l!p:ur with experience^ 

/ jt . by .no means follows; Jbat.it all ...originates^W'^ , 

vf:epe5.''v’'-;'For:it be,that.^,experience 

.:';;up' of .: Jwo. eieme one received through, impressfons;' of '. 

';::..;iense,;and'the' other supplied'fo,om,.,itseIf .by our .faculty.;. 

;'Gf^kng^edge.:-.pn' occasion .of .those; i,mpressions», ^ If : that ; 
'.2 be' so,^. it may -take . long , practice :before::,our:atten,lion-.is 
drawn to. .the"-. element added by the mind, and we le:ai*n;,.' 
to distinguish' -and -separate it from the, material to which-'^ 
it is applied. 

It is, therefore, a question which cannot be lightly put 
aside, but can be ..answered only, after.. care.fui : iiivestiga- 
tion, whether there is any knowledge that is independent 
^ of ^ experience, and even of all impressions of sense. 
Such knowledge is said to be a .priori^ to distinguish it 
from empirical knowledge, which has its sources a 
posteriori^ or in experience. ^ 

The term a priori must, however, be defined more 
precisely, in order that the. full meaning of our question 
may be understood. We say of a man who undermines 
the foundations of his house, that he might have known 
a priori that, it would fall ; by which we mean, that he 
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^ iTiiglit have known it would fallj ■without m'-aiting ®for tlie 
;€vent to. take ■■place^dn^'h^ .-experience* ^ But 'he., could' 
:^'-\iiot:.lviiow,.it completeiy-'<® for it is- only .lroiii.,.ex-; 

'1 ' perience that lie could , learn that bodies are iieavy.j and ^ 
must fall by their, own .weight w^heU: there is nothing to' 

* support them* . 

3 ' By a -priori, knowledge - we ■ shally therefore^ ■' in what 
follows understand, „iiot .such ■ knowledge as is inde- 

■ pendent ' . of this or that experience, but such as . is-.- 
absohdiiy independent of all .experience. Opposed to 
it , .is'v' empiriGal knowledge,, nr : that :; Wh'ich,'^' is :.' poss 
oniy,-^ ' posterior ip' ^dX is, by 'experience. , ' A '.priori 
, , 'knowledge '; is pure, when ' it '. is unmixed with . anytliing ;' 

enipirical. The ; proposition, -for.' instance,,., that ..' each'-', 
; change lias its own cause is' a-/;w.vh,ut 'it^ is not ''piire,- ' 

: because change ' is , .an '.-idea that can; be -derived- '.''only, 

experience'. 

:: 2 r :'Sdenoe . and' Common Sense contain '.a 
* Knoivledge. 

;; ,Ev.idently what '-.we' need is a criterion.-. ;by which to 
, distinguish . with -'.certainty Between' pure ' and ■■ empirical 
knowledge. tNow, experience, can tell us, tha-t a.; thing 
: ' is . - so ; .and ■ so, .. but .■ not that it cannot . be otherwise. 

Firstly, „ then, ' if .- we.-'find a. 'p.roposition ; 4feat, in .,i being 
... thought, . is thought- - as--, n.ecessary, - it' .Is - kq. '' a: priori.. 
judgment; and if, further, it- is not derived from any pro- 
position except which is itself necessary, it is absolutely 
a priori. Secondly, experience never bestows on its judg; 
meats true or strict universality, but only the assumed 
or comparative universality of induction; so that, properly 

4 speaking, it merely says, that so far as our observation 
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has gcmcj there is no exception to this or that rule 
therefore, ■ a judgment is thought: with,: strict ;uiiiver^ 

: t sality, so that there' vcan .be no, 'possible .exception./to^ 

I it, it is not ; derived from experience, but is. absolutely 
a priori 'Necessity, and, strict, universality are, there” , 
% fore, ■ sure , criteria of a priori , knowledge,. ,,,,arMi :,are'. 

' If ' • 

4 also inseparably connected, with, each oth„er. 

Now, it is easy to show' that in, human knowledge there 
actually are judgments, that in the strictest sense are 
' universal, and therefore- pure a priori. If, an example 
:• from the sciences is ' ^desired, we have but to think of any 

5 ;pro,position: in::niathematics ]. if an- i,iis,tance from ..com-mon, 
i:.i'sense.'is 'preferred, :it:/is':enough - to;^ 

-:::that :there::c^'',be no, change' 'without -a 'Caiise.:' . ' To, -Plaice': 
the latter case, the very idea of , cause so.iiianifestly implies. 
:thefidea:.of necessary eonnection with ,aii',effect,-",that.it-. - 
-.would-' be ,co.m'pieteiy lost,, were,, we .to : derive, -.it,, 'with,', 

,: ,'I-Iu'me, ,from ' the '-repeated, association of . one ' event ' with . 
,„ :anothe,r .that precedes, it, and were 'we to reduce. it',to „the„':' 

subjective 'necessity arising ,from the .' habit ,. of , passing-,. 

: , fro'm one : idea' to another. Even without , appealing , to,' 'f 
...^ such; examples to show that as a matter of fact there , .are,",':. 
-:!n, otir;kBOwledge -pure <3^ principles, „ we might . p.rove. 

\ priori , that. .:W'ithout such,,, principles there, couM-.be no.", 
experience whatever. For, whence could experience 
i" 'derive,the certainty, it 'has,, .if -all the rules --that .it- follows 
were merely empirical and' therefore contingent;?,'-, Surefy 
such rules could not'b.e :d,igGifi,ed' with the name of first 
;":A;grin'cipIes.-''. :■ 


^ pure REASONv^" , : Ii:. - 

* . :' 3 „ ' A Science ■ is. needed- to: determine ' the pos.siMUtyy . the 
• principles^ and the extent of ail a priori lOiomleSgs, 

■ , ' A far more imported consideration remains than' any- 
' tiling that has yet . been; stated, .There is ' a sort ' of' 3 
* kiiowitdge that even quits the' field of all possible experi- 
ence^ and claims to extend .the range of our Jiidgments 
beyond its iimitSj by means of conceptions to v/hieh no 
corresponding object- can be presented in experience. ■ 
Novk^y it is just in the province of this sort of knowledge, . 

, , where . expe.rience can neither show us the ..true . pa.th.': nb.r 
- . ' put us right when we ' go astray, that reason Games .on 
I those high investigations, the results of which we -regard : 

: ; as more important than -■ all .that understanding can dis- ' 
cover within the domain of phenomena., .Nay, we, are , 

,, 'even wdlling, to stake our-'.allj and. to run the risk .of being, 

. ,. .completely- deluded, ^ rather -than consent to forego; ' .in-. ;, 

; quiries' of such moment,, either from uncertainty or fo 
, , carelessness, -.and ; indifierence. ' These unavoidable; . pro- ;|; 

;blems, set; by ,, pure' .reason itself^', are 
. immortality y and the science which brings, all its, resources .'t 
; to- bear on the ^ one single' task .of, solving them.;iS'i 
.metaphysic.: 

' ■ Now, -one might think- that men would hesitate toTeave-'.' 

' -the solid ground .of experience, and to build an edifice ;of , „. 
.truth npon .knowledge, that 'has come .to them. ■'they -;;:know’ ; 

. not ' how,: - and in - blind depende-nce upon' ..- principles- .of . 

' which they cannot tell the- origin, , without taking the 
greatest pains to see that the. foimdation was secure. Oii^ 
might think it only natural, that they would long ago 
have raised the question, how . we have come into 
possession of all this knowledge, and what may 
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8 be its^^exteiitj its import and its value. But the fact is^ 4 
that a part of this knowledge — mathematical knowledge^ 
■..for: instance— has ''.so .long been established as ceitaky • 
" . ;'tliat':..we are, less ready to suspect the evidence for other 
, ,, ; parts,, although .these- may be of a totally different nature. 

' #fBesides,' when we are once outside the circle of ^experi" ''" 

4 ■ eiice, we are sure- not to be contradicted by experience ; : 

.S-'- 

|- and ' so strong is the - impulse to enlarge our knowledge, - 
|. that nothing .short of a clear contradiction will avail to.- , 
■% , arrest our footsteps. ■ - Now, such contradiction may easily 
'be avoided, ev.en w’'h.ere we are dealing with objects .that 
arekm,erely 'imagina^^^^ wedare only, carefob -in.- .putting - . 
our fictions together. Mathematics shows us by a 
splendid^ instance, how;-fiir.a science .may.. advance 
witho.utdtEe ; aid ■.'.of-'experience. : It ' is true that ' by it ' : 
-.'Objects and eonceptions' are considered only, in so fer as. 
h'--. . . they, ' caiid.be,' presented . in; perception ; ' but.' -it is easy "to-,: 

overlook . t-he'dimitation, - because the p-er cep tioB ,:,in this - 
■ , ' .- case can -itself .be given' a priori^ and is therefore hard ' to , 
-^distinguish from a -mere- idea. -■ Deeeived',,by this .pFOof of :'5 
the '.potver, of reaso.n, we can :See no limits -to .the extensioii . 
,:':..9 of knowledge. , So- Plato, forsook" the wo.rld of ., sense, 
chafing at the narrow limits, it set to:o,ur.,knowle,dge,"andj;-,- 
on- the wings of pure ideas, launched out into the empty 
space of the pure understanding. He did not see that 
with all his efforts he was making no real progress. But 
;:'it,,is- no for human reason to complete ^ts 

speculative edifice in such , .haste, that it forgets to look 
to the stability of the foundation. The reason why we 
have no fear or anxiety, while the work of coiistraction is 
" going .on, but .take it for granted that the foundation 
stands firm, is, that' much 'Of-." the work of reason, perhaps 
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tlie greater part^ consists in the analysis of concaptions 
which ; we 'already .possess, . ' This' analysis ■ really . giveS': us'; §, 
V a* :kmd';o,f'Vii is,, safe and :HseMy'V': 

mislhd •.by this success, reason interpolates;, proposi - 
• . tioiis of quite a;' different character, which but, superficially; ;:. 

. b resemye the others. I shall therefore at the very ; outset ' 

.' . point out the ■ distinction between 'these two kinds of 
knowledge. 

' 4 , The distinction between Analytic and Synthetic 
Judgnmits. 

: There are, two ways' in which the predicate of an affirm- i 
. ative' judgment may be related to the subject ' Either :■ 
the .predicate ,B is already taci.tly ,cqBt.aiii,ed,,: in, .the, subject:,; 
or ; B ■. lies, entirely outside ' of A, , although it is ■• in some;: 

,, , . \way,, connected, with it. ■ In-- the.,^..one- case ,1. call, the judg-;;: 
analytic^, m the other- case f.. Analytic 

Judgments are. those in, which-' --the; predicate, is , relate-d.,„to:„ „ 

■ . ^ tlie--: subject In the . way-. , of . identity, . .while in . synthetic,. , , , 
jiidgm.,eiits the predicate ,'-is ;-not .thought .:, as identical 'with 
' : - .the .'subject . . The former class^- might .also ; be ''called-.;: - 
: 'explicative^ . because the., predicate ..- 'adds , .nothing.'^to .the „ 

:. . . subject, but: mere.ly breaks-it -up into its -logical elements,,,,...-: , 

■ : - and : bri.ngs' to,, clear consciousness what was. already . - 
-- /.--obscurely thought in .it The.. latter class we may- cali.;,,.,, 

: as, adding in the predicate -something that was/;;;' ,^' 

in no sense thought in the. ' subject, - and that no amount 
of^analysis could possibly extract from it. Body is 
extended/’ for instance, is an analytic judgment For, 
;;^/:,;;//::iO:,,;.'/-be,./;''Goh$ciGus/;th is,/.myplyed;'.;''ih/;.,me;v..com^ 

ception signified by the term body, it is not necessary to 
go outside that conception, but merely to analyze it into 
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the vaMoiis logical elements that are always thought in 
It But in the proposition Body has weight/^ the predi* 
..cate/, is 'not , implied .-in the very . conception : .of ■bodyj but: 
is : a perfectly new idea.; The .addition of suclia predicate^ , 
therefore, yields a synthetic judgment 
. Judgments of.experience- are......alI l3y their; :veiy ®mture, 

' synthetic. .To say that I must have recourse to; exper- 
ience for an analytic judgm.ent is absurd, .because . I eaii 
frame the judgment; without going beyond the conception 
I already possess. . I have, for instance, the conception 
of body, and by mere analysis I become aware of' the 
attributes :mxtension, ... impenetrability,. ..... figure,.. ; etc..,-, .which. 

;'the :thought::df -it involves. ■ To ' ;enlargd:'.vih^^^^ 

.T..::;;turn. again. : to- ' experience, ^irom. . whic^^ the. 'conception 
;.;was^' originally derived, and, finding 'weig,ht to be. invari-" 
'■.■ably. .'..connected ''with.'those: attributes, I .attach it .. to ..tliem 
by: synthesis as ;.a..new attribute. . The possibility .. .gT this 
.synthesis,, of :the attribute .weight with.. tlie conception body. 
. therefore' rests -upo.n experie:nce. The: two' ideas , '.are; 
.;;.quit.e^ distinct,":but :they. yet are .parts .of ''the same .;experl-'' 
ence,. . and .experie'n.ce: . is itself .' a whole ' in . w.iiic.h 
■''a, number . of perceptions are synthetically tho'Ugh ; 0 iily. 
contingently combined. 

a priori synthetic judgments, on the other hand, I 
can get no aid' whate.ver from experience. But, if it is 
yhe.re.:'vain , to look- to. , experience .for aid,..;' on ..what other 
support am I to rely, when I seek to go beyond a certain 
conception A, and to connect B synthetically mntli it ? 
pTake; the, ■proposition,''^ ''that every event must have its 
cause. No doubt T cannot have the conception of an 
event without thinking of something as having a moment 
of time before .'it, and, from this ‘certain analytic Judg- 
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^ meBts may be derived But the conce|>ticm^/of :a 
'"'dies ^ 'entirely outside. .■the''conGeptio.n'',of ,aii ■events '.'and 
,';iii£rodiices -an idea' not coxitained. in ■ it., „ /By ...TYhat^Tiglitj ^ 

. : then, do I pass from the 'conception, of an, event, to. tliC' 
totally different conception ' of ' a ' cause ? How do I ' : 
•.know feat. there is a necessary connection between .the^ '’S" 
two conceptions, when I can perfectly well think the one ■ 
without the other ? What is here the unknown which 
gives support .to the understanding, when' it seems to have ' 
discovered an entirely new predicate -B to belong' neces- : 
...sarily '.to:..tiie.' subject. A? ' Experience ■ it'.' .cannot . be, .. . 

principle has a degree of universality that 
experience can never supply, as it is supposed' to connect' / 

; .. the new conception with the .old in', the way of necessity, : '; 

. and .. must do so .entirely and o.n the. basis, of h 

. . mere . eoncep'tions. . And yet our'- sp.ecu'lative 
. / knowledge .must, rest 'upon.- such" synthetic; or:- ampliative' io 
' . ; prop'ositions. 

1 4 5'. 27ie principles of all Theoretical Sciences , of reason ' 
are a priori Synthetic Judgments. 

(i) All matkematicaL Judgments, without- exception,- , 
are - synthetic. - No doubt ' the mathematician, . in his . .. .. 
demonstrations, proceeds on .the principle of contradic- ' .; 
tion,. but it is a mistake to suppose that the., propositions,. ',. '".. 
.V',',; .OH: which, his demonstrations .rest can: be known to,,:be :;- ' 
true by that principle..'" The mistake arises from not 
observing that, while a. synthetic, proposition may certainly 
be seen to be true „by the principle of contradiction, its ^ 
truth is ill that case evident, not from itsell^ but only 
. because it is seen to follow from another proposition that 
:'-;:-f''-,b'as'':'bs,eh:,:-pr,evidu$Iy;:,pbtained.;by,'syBfe 
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The* first thing to notice is^ that no truly math crnati cal 
Judgments are empirical, but always are a piorl They 
carry necessity on their very face, and therefore cannot 
15 be derived from experience. Should any one demur to 
this, ■ I niB ' willing to limit iiiy assertion to the proposi- 
• tions of pire . mMhemMics^ as everybocV will 

admit, are not empirical Judgments, but perfectly pure 
knowledge. / 

At first sight it- may seem. ■ that the proposition 
7 + 5 = 12 is- purely analytic, and follows, by the principle 
of contradiction, from the conception of a sum of 7 and 
'^^:;5:.::' ^:But,::When;;.we jook more closely wO; see .:that',t!ie coll- 
' ceptipn ;of the-^:Sum-:' -of ; 7^; and; 5- 
;;;uniott:of;the;twb numbers,:^ to/ 

the single number/ that forms' their sum. 
•/;■ .::To thmk-that' 7 And-:. 5 .are to be united is not to^ have -Ae 
.,: / ,' ' conceptio.h i'2;, .' and- 1-'; may .analyze- the idea' of the p-os?sibie.: 

/siim. -as'io^ I ^ please, without finding the 12 in it To : 
/ ;:-.^get heyond.theAeparate ideas of .7 a 5, I must 
. /- the' aid ' of perception, referring ■ to ' my .five. /fi.ngers',^-.or' to..' 

. - ■fi.ve. points, and, starting with the conception 7, oii./to:. 

add ., to^ .it, .- unit --by unit, tlie^ .5 so presented . to.-. mie . iii ; 
1 5 perception. The. propositions of arithmetic are therefore 
'■ail synthetic. This is even more manifest if I take larger 
■'numbers, when it becomes at once obvious that without 
the aid of perception no mere analysis of my coiicep* 
tions, turn and twist them- as . I may^, could ;.. ever .'yield' ., th 
sum. 

H,or is any proposition , of pure geometry analytic. 
That the straight' line between any two points is the 
shortest, is a synthetic proposition. My idea of straight 
is purely ,an 'idea of quality, not of quantity. From no 
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^analysis of the conception of a straight line can tlie 
• knowledge that it is the shortest -be derived. Per- 
ception has to be called in to enable me to make the 
/'synthesis.' 

7 ' (2) The principles on wMch .rests are: 

' synthetic judginents.':. shall content myself' with citing 
two such judgments: first, that .in all changes of the 
matCFial world the -quantity of matter remains 7he same .; 
./.and', secondly, that in the co-mmunicatiGii of motio'n,' 
action .and, /reaction are .always equal. Both. propos.itiO'iis,/ 
... . it is plain, ..are not .only' necessary, and ... therefore.-ih 'ifieir 
" oi%m but they ' are also s3rAithetic. The co.ii- 

■eeptioii of matter does'- not .include the idea/ of perman- 
ences but merely signifies its... presence in. the' space, 
wliich it occupies. " When,., .therefore, I say that, 'matter is, 
'permanent in/ quantity, "I. -a'dd coiiceptioii G,f ..-matter 
a.n • attribute .which.'vwas not .at -..first:' thought m it / Accord-.' 
Vingly, .'theq^roposition is. not analytic, but -at' once a priori 
:and. /.synthetic.; ' .and so- with.- '.the .-other propositions ' of 
'■ ■/'■pure:"physies:.-^". - 

(3) Unsuccessful as ^netaphysk may hitherto have been 
in solving the unavoidable problems set to it by human 
reaso'o, its ^ aim -imdoubtediy is. to,,, acquire a priori syn- 
thetic knowledge. That aim it certainly will never attain . 

. ■ - by merely, dissecting the conceptions - of -things .which we, 
/''oyfiave in-.: our/ '..and'.' -'expressing I'themVin,-, 

anal'itic propositions. For it . seeks to enlarge our a 
priori knowledge, and therefore it must try to show that:'- 
there are judgments that add to a conception something 
not already contained in it, even if it should be led to 
venture into a region 'where experience cannot follow, as 
for instance in the proposition that the world must have 
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had "an absolute beginning. In its aim at least iiieta-- 
physic therefore consists entirely of a pri(?r/ synthetic 
propositions. 

19 6, The Problem of Pure Remofu 

■ .. It is of very great advantagej to others as well .as tO' one, 

■■ ■ seifs 'to ■ be able- to bring together various, topics of 
. ■ investigation in a single problem. ' N ow, the true problem 
^ pure reason; may be put in this are.^ m 

* priori syfiiheiic judgments possible 2 

26 : Should this question be answered in a satisfacto,ry ,way,'' 
:,;;;.;.;;we shall at.vthe ..same :,time, learn., what ..part .reason . plays.': 
V' in: the ■ foundation '■.and ; completion.:nf, those. .s.cien:ees which ., 
■:;6 f. contain theoretical ' 
v^,'.Thus .We. '.shall .-'be able to answer the questions-— 
f:^:.pure:'\m€d^^ f: ■'"Jlbw is pmre physics possiMedi' 

.v:^- "AAs ;these; aciences-;' actually exist,, we m.ay ^fairly.: " asIC'.;: : 

th.ey .: are., ■possible j ' for^^ ..that ■ they ..must be poss.ible ' is''; 
:;..;2:i, .prov.ed '''^.by the ' fact . 'that they exist. ■ But "as.;.. ■ no . .real 
progress has- as .yet been made in : the coiistru.ctiG!i;. of 
syste.m .that realizes the essentia! aim of melaphyslcg it , 
. : ' cannot he , '' said 'that ' metaphysic ' exists, . and ' tlie.re : is, ■ ' 
therefore, reason to doubt whether it is possible 
at all 

Yet in one sense metaphysic may certainly be said to 
,t exist, 'namely, in the sense that tl^ere is in man a natural 
disposition to seek for this kind of knowledge. as 
all attempts to answer the questions which human reason 
^ is naturally impelled to ask, as, for instance, whether the 
world had a beginning, or has existed from ail. eternity, 

■ have always -and unavoidably ended in self-contradiction ; 
\Ye cannot he satisfied with asserting the mere natural 
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/Jisposition to metaphysical speculation, or, in other 
words, with the bare ability of pure reason to construct 
some' sort of iiietaphysic. It must be possible for reason 
, to. attain to ■ certainty one way or the ■ other : we must be 
' ' able to ascertain whether reason can know the objects ' it 
■ SKieks, of whether it cannot- know- them ; we must find a 
conclusive answer to .the question whether pure reason is 
capable or incapable of determining the nature of those 
objects, and whether, therefore, its domain may with, 
confidence be enlarged beyond the limits of experience, 
or must be restricted within them. Accordingly, the 
. third -and last question,- which Hows from- the general 

- problem' of pure reason, may be correctly put in. this way-: 
How IS, sdence of ^tdapJi^ sic posstb^ F ' Thus'' a. .criticism 

f: of: reason in & end necessarily leads to science,- whereas 
. . .the. : dogmatic e.mployme-n-t .' of. .reason; without , previous, 
23 .criticism can lead .only. to -groundies-s assertions, .to which; 
-....o.ther.assertioiis .equally specio'us -may always.. be. .opposed*;' 

- ■;v,thein-eyitable:.re-suh^ 

3 4 ; .- 7. Idea and Division of the Critique of Pure Reason. 

all that has been -said we get -the idea of a unique 
. ;f-scie:nce5 -Which. may be --c the Critique of Pure S.easoii,. ' 
..-2^-^ It is not a doctrine^ \mI a criticism oi pure reason, and- its 
speculative value is entirely negative, because it ;does' not 
enJiyge our knowledge, but only casts light upon the 
nature of our reason and enables us to’ keep it free from 
error. By inmscendental knowledge I mean all know- 
ledge that is occupied, not .with objects, but with the way 
in which a knowledge of objects maybe gained, so far as 
26 that is possible a frim'L.. ' What ■'we propose is not a: 
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doctrine of pure reason, but a transcendental criticisin, ' 
the purpose of which is not to extend knowledge, but to 
''v'peGtify.it,; and. to .supply, a toiichstoiie of the, value of .all': 

a prm'i knowledge. 

2,y This transcendental.criticism will afford a : complete archi- 

tecto.nic-plan, of . transcendental philosophy,^ aslcMiibited.'' ■ 

' in its principles, and will therefore give a perfect 'giiar- 
antee of the. completeness and stability of the edifee in , 

. all" its parts. 

28 , 'The Critique of Pure Reason therefore contains' ail t 
' that is essential to the idea of transcendental philosopliy, , 

, ; ' aiid,.if distinguish ,;it from, .that .pMlosophy,the;,.re,aso,ii..,is, , 

' ..that : 'it 'does trot ■■.carry'- its ■' analysis beyond what -iS'Tequh^^ , 

: ; .in ;a.;;complete: .estimate of ^<2,/ synthetic knowledge.;’ ; 

'.'The main 'thing to be kept in view in the division" ofT 
;,s.u.ch;a,., science is- that 'no ideas be , allowed to.' enter- that- ' 

. -..^..'.are in^any'\vay .empirical '-origin, or,, .in other, -words-,',., 

, ,-that : it: ;:GQnsist .only "of perfectly ' pure , a prmi , ImbwlMgef . 

; Hence, although 'the ,' principles and fundamental .concept, , . 

. tions, of morality 'are ■ ^ /r/hr/, they form, no . part" of a -!,■ 
2^ tra.n:scendental "philosophy, because, , they are ,nece'ssa,riiy,-,' 
the conceptions’ of p.Ieasure and pain,, desire, 
Aand '..inclination, ;.,-etc..,,.,,,w^hk^^ in their origin are "-empirie-al' .-. 

In a systematic division of this science we must have, 
firstly, a doctrine of the elements^ secondly, a doctrine of 
the method of pure reason. As to the subdivisions, it 
seems enough to say at present that there are two s^ins 
■of human knowledge — Sensibility and Understanding, 

^ which may, perhaps spring from a common root, tuiknowri 
to us, -and that- by the one objects are given, by the other 
30 they are thought. . Now, if Sensibility is found to contain 
an -a priori element,' without which- objects could not be 
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*gwen to iiSs an investigation into the nature of that 
element will be one of .the - tasks of transcendental 
philosophy. The doctrine of this transcendental element ib 
of sensible perception will, ' form the first pa.rt ■ of the . ' ■ 
science of elements, because we must consider the 
: ■ conditicfns under which objects of human knowledge are . 
given, before we go on to - inquire into the eonditio.ns ' 
under which they are tlioughu ' 
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TRANSCENDENTAL :ySSTHETIC.^: : 

I. ■ ■ ■ 

34 Sensatiqh is - the actual affection; of oiir senribilitfs ; c)r,; 2 q 
capacity of receiviBg impressions, by an object The’ .' 

. .perception .v/hich .refers itself . to an obj.ect . . thioiigh;' ' 
,;tv:seBsati6n, ' w The -. ua'detei'mined: 

; . bbiect:^ of fucli-a ’perceptioh^is :a j .: 

;,;^;'vTh m pfaenomeiion- i?hich. corresponds 

■.. f ■ To.;,.sehsatte^^^ call the while that . eiement "; which', i,:'"' 

. ■ ''i,;'. Makes it .-possibie.^that- . the, various ' determinations:’ . of :.. . 'the, ’.'y ■ 
.':'y'.:;.phenomehoB- :should 'be arranged, in Gertam,waysrelatively y'. 
to one another is its f^rm. Now, that without 
.. seiisationsf can have no order or form, cannot itself, be 
,';^sensatioB. The matter. 'of- a phen,omenoii'"is givenf to’’' ns 
;fentirely a posteriorly huX its form must lie a./mv'/in the- ' 
,w.;,;|miiid, and hence it must be capable of .being considered' 
y, ’.|:by itself-apart ■from-.seBsatio.n.v'-y. : 

This pure form of sensibility is also called pure per- 

35 cation. Thus, if from the consciousness of a bcd}^, 1 
separate all that the understanding has thought into it, as 
substance, force, divisibility, etc,, and all that is dug to 
sensation,' as 'impenetrability, hardness, coioiir, etc. ; 21 ; 

^ what is left over are extension and .figure. These, therefore, 

'' belong to pure , perception, which exists in the mind 
a priori^ as ,a' mere 'form - of sensibility, even when no 
sensation or object of sense is actually present 
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36 I call Transcendental MstheUc^ in contradistinction from ” 

■ the science -of the- principles' pure ' thoughtj:: wMehi;! ■' ' ^Vf 

' ^ ''Call Tra/m^M/le/dal 

Transcendental Esthetic- we- shall first of all isolate , 

: sensibilityj.. abstracting from, ail that, the .understanding' : . 

■ '■'contributes, through its conceptions^ so that we m.ay\: f , ' f 
' . , .;.have*nothmg, before us but empirical p.erceptioii. In the.^ . 

.. iie 3 ct, place j we shall separate from .empirical perception; ' 

... 'all that., .belongs to . sensation j-.-when there .'will .'remam 
only pure perceptioHj- .or- the.'mere' :forin ;of ■ p.heiiom;enaj,;. 

. -the sole -element that; sensibility can .yield a p.fiori i: If ; i 
: ' ' : this is donej " it will be found .that.there are two pure, forms. 

..of - sensible perceptioiij which, constitute 'principles -'of 
;; ■ a priori knowledgej .namely,-: Space.;, and Time. With .. ... ;y 
■■.These.^it: wilI".:BOw.be;.our "business 'to- deal,;, ; 

-37',-;; -v/. ^ . " ,''Sectio.n L— Space. 

2. Metaphysical Exposition of Space. 

'.'-'V ; -In', external. -sense :W.e;'are-' conscious of ' objects, .as.^ 'GUt-;^ . ' - ^ 

;;. ;. S'ide of . ourselTes,, and as all without exception, in space, : , 

. .•In. : space -their shape, size, .and relative .positio,n- are, , 
marked out, or are capable 'of ^ being; marked, out.. 

Inner sense, in which ..we .-.are ..-conscious; '.of .ourselves,..-;.:: ,;;;, 

. or gather of our ownf state,-'-.--giveS'-' us, ';it,-. is, :;,true>;'': 

■■■^ 'V:::'::: no: direct- . perception ' . of - the ■ soul, itself as. ■ an; obj-ect ;; •but;; 

it nevertheless is the one -single form in which our own ^ I 

■;''';;;,;;;,:,,';state',,';cpiief;;befor,e;- , -us-; as^ a;.definite.;obj-ect'-. of •perception; 
■l;;:;'';,';:;:;;apd'';;'hehc''e;':;;;P|,:;:'r'ihn;er,,petermmationsy';appb^ 

, . related to one another in time. We cannot be conscious 1 ; 
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of time as extemalj any more than we can he conscious, 
of space as something within us. What, then, are space 
and time? Are they in themselves real |•hillgs? Are 
they only determinationSj or perhaps merely relations of 
: things, which': yet ■would '.belong .to things 'in tliemseives:..^''- 
■:.; .' e.ven ...if those .■things were;, not perceived . by m ?. ' Qiv. 

3.3.. finally, have' space and time no meaning.', except' as fomis „. 
'::of:p'erception5 .belonging to the subJective.coiistitution;pf 
'..■ our '..own ■ mind,' apart .'from , which ^ they ' camiot :'.;be.'.':.. '.,■ 
"■..'predicated' of anything ’ whatever ? '. ..To answer these '. ' ■. 
'■' ' .^ questions I shall begin- with a metaphysical ; expositio'n^'Of ■- ' 
, '■■■::::■' space.:-; ■.; A^ I..^call''it5.: because it ;'gives;a,;distin:Ct 

;. f'i;';a!tK'ough.,.;not'' a, -detailed)- statement'' of -/w^ 

:;;:;;..the-;-:,idea-:.; ;of ; space j ;;.and '■■ .the ; .exposition;'ns ■ .-' 

';;::A:..beGause;;;it '-''forward"', the;, .reasons "'we .■,, ha?.e .i:"fo.f;: ; 

regarding space as given a priori, 
hPP -Space. ' is ' 'not: ■' am 'empirical '■ conception^-"'wli'iGli ; has .':; 

■pobeen;^ :frQm^'-external.;.'experiences.. '■' ' .For ;l;'co:u'ld'.;: 

f;';;;'motSf'Aconscious^'';that ■■ of imy, .sensations' 

;''h::'Mative.' to;;.sGmething^ outside.' of. me,, that' is,, to, .something'':,,' ■;, 
, .in a'.different ' -part of space .'from that'- .in ''w1hcI\;I myself:,.,-'. 

; . .' .am ; ■ nor .co.'uld 'I be conscious of them as outside-of and -.:- 
i:;';;;;;b'eside'''one.:^,aBother,:..were.I^^ at the same time con- 

scious, that they not only are different in content, but are 
in different places. The, consciousness of space is, 

. therefore,, necessarily .presupposed in external perception. 

No experience of the external relations of sensible things 
could yield the idea of space, because without the 
'- consciousness' of space there would be no external 
experience whatever. 

(2) Space^i^. a necessary /wr/ idea, which is pre- 
supposed jn all^^externah perceptions. By no effort can 24 
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,^we think space to be away, although we can quite 
readily think of space as empty of objects. Space we 
therefore regard as a condition of the possibility of 
plieiioniena, and not as a determination dependent on 
plienornena. It is thus ^ priori^ and is necessarily pre- 
supposed in external phenomena. 

Space is not a discursive or general conception of . 
the relations of things, but -a pure perception. For we 
oan be conscious only of a single space. ■ It is true that 
we; speak as if. there were many spaces,, but we ■.really 
mean ...only parts; of one 'and' the ■■■same identicai, 'space. 

, ^ ;N or , can we ' say . that ' these ' parts " exist' before ; the one , 

; all-embracing space, and are put together to form a whole^; ' 

, but , we' can.„ think . of them only as in it. Space is^ .esseii- 
, tiahy;,:singte ; by the plurality'- 'of. .spaces, we merely mean ■' 

; that; because .space .can be, limite-.d. -..in,- many wayS'5„.,-the„ 

'- general .conception, of spaces presupposes such„liiii'itatioiis,; .: 

, as its. foundation. From this. .it follows, 'that aii. a priorfi 
, ; perception, and not an ;em,piricai perception,- und-erlies" .all; 

; co-nceptio.ns of pure, space. Accordingly, -no .g-eo.m'etrical., 

■ proposition, as, . for -instance, that-- any. two . sides-' of; a ■ 
'.triangle''- 'are - greater ,'. ..than' ;the.' ' third .- side, " can '.ever ....-be.'? 

. derived from,. .the general .conceptions of line .and - trianglej 
- but only from perceptioii. - From the perception, however, ' ^ 
■■■.-it.i. .€aii ...be derived a prion, m.d demo.nstrativ.e - 

.- certainty. ■-■-.^^ ■ ,. .-'■■'^ ■■' ; 


(4) Space is presented before our consciousness as 
40 an Infinite magnitude. Now, in every conception 
certainly think of a certain attribute as common to an 
infinite number of possible objects, which are subsumed 
under the conception ; but, ■ from its , very nature, no 
conception can possibly' bey supposed ■ to contain an' 


infinite number of 'determinations within it. But it is<- 
just ill this way that space is thought of^ all its parts being 
conceived to co-exist ad infinitum. Hence the original 
■; ■consciousness' .of space is,,an /nbr/ peioeptioiij not ^ 
conception. ...■'■■■.• 

3. Transcendental Exposttion of Space. , ■ . 

. ' A ' transcendental exposition seeks to show howpfroni 
a'.-, certain /principle, the' .possibility of, (Aox: a prim: 
/synthetic knowledge maybe explained. To besuc- 
, .|.cess£iil, , it ....must pro.ve (i) .that .there really, .are 
: ■synthetic: .propositions /which can ;. .be derived^ /from ., .the 

principle in question, (2) that they can be so 
y.//:|:de.riye,d.^ : bMy/".if., a'' certain"^ of-, that/ principle/' 

is adopted. 

.■''^/; :/ /.NoWji ; geometry /.is/, .a--,'' .science:, that determines the . 
../'///^properties', of .space synthetically, dJid.jeta, priari. : ^What, 
'.//.'' .then, ../ must be- the / nature of space, .in^ order . that such. - 
: /.■■..knowledge of it...'may be 'possible ? Otir original ''.con- 
^ j ./scioiishess/ of .it.'- must .-be yperception, /for no. new' .,triitli,,': 
../..; such ’as we. have -in the .propositions - of geometry, can. .be,''' 
,../.^ ', .obtained from' the., mere analysis of a . given. ..conceptio, 11 
(Introduction, 5). And this perception must be a priori 
or, ill other words, must be found in us before we actually 
observe an object,- and hence it must be pure, not 
empirical perception. For all geometrical propositions, 

_ as, for instance, that space has but three dimension^ are 
of demonstrative certainty, or present themselves in 
^ consciousness as necessary; and such propositions 
cannot be ■empirical,. nor can they be derived from 
judgments of -experience (Introduction, 2). 

How, then,, "can -there be in "the mind an external 
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perception, wliicb. is antecedent to objects tliemselvesj 
and. in wliicli the conception of those objects may be 
determined a priori f Manifestly, only if that perception 
has its' seat in the subject,- that -is,- if it' belongs - to the ';: 
formal constitution of the subject, in '-virtue of wiiicli itis ' 
so affected by objects as to- have.- a. direct- eoiiscioiisiiess 
or- perception of them ; therefore, only if perception is the ,1 
univefsal form of outer sense. . " 

Our explanation is, 'therefore, .the only one that makes 
the possibility, of geometry' intelligible, / as a. ....mode, of • 
ii'/wri..synthetie Imowledge^ All .o-ther explanations fail^ 
to' do so,' : and, although they may have an' external' 
resemblance to ours, may readily be distinguished from it - 
^by:this''cri^^ 

Inferences. 2 

. Space is inmo sense::a.-':property .of things in -theHi- ' : . 
.selves, nor is it a. relation- -of things in: 'themselves,. to. :one .,;; 
ano.tlier. , It . is 'not .a determination -'that still. belo.rigs;tp.. ,''. 
obj ects ' even ■ when . abstraction has.' been .made from-, . all . . 
the subjective conditions, of perce.ption., - ... ■. . For 'we never. ■ 
could . perceive n priori:, any ■-.■determination of things,, 
whether beloiigiiigdo them . 'individually or in relation to . . 
■■one ■. .another, antecedently to - our perception of those... 
things- themselves. 

if) Space is nothing but the form of all the phenomena 
of o%ter sense. It is the subjective, condition without 
which no external perception is possible for us. The 
receptivity of the subject, or, its capability of being 
affected by objects, necessarily exists before there is any 
perception of objects* Hence it is easy to understand, 
how' the form of all phenomena , may exist in the mind 
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a priori^, antecedently to actual observation, and how, a«Ji 
a pure perception in which all objects must be determined, 
it may contain the principles that cletermine beforehand 
'.^tt/the .relations'. -of ..objects' ^when ' they -are met ' with',, ifi 

experience. 

It is, therefore; purely, from our hum an point of view- 
d that' we 'can speak, of space, , of extended things, etc.:- ■ 

■ ' Suppose the 's conditions to be , taken -away, ■, 

'..without ■■which we ' cannot have any external perception,:; 
4301 be affected by objects, and the idea of space, ceases :■' ■ 
;':■.:■ to, have any .meaning. „ W e , cannot predicate , spatial 
w:i^,dimensions^;:.of'-''things,;::^^ so. : far :as ' they-app&fgf 
.'vconsciousness. .'unalterable.' , fprni, of ...this; 

; f':: receptivity, which:'" we call . ' s,ensibility, ; . is a' ";necessa:ry,:; i'f ' ; 

,:f£ condition uf ail the 'relations in which ' objects ., are. ; ' per-: , ' 

:::'l'ceived us' outside- of: us, .and 'this form, .when .it is,: viewed'': 
:.:'idE 'abstraction .-'tom. objects, is, :the ■ pure. perceptiGB, ; that, 
h'l Is,'; known- -by 'the 'name : of space.,/,::, We are 'iiot,., entitled:. 
:.h,:,,:;';to/fegafd.'',the.. condid^ are proper to; our^ sensibility ;' 

: as conditib^^ of things, but only of things 

as '.they appear '.to, us. Hence, while it is correct to. .say,.' ^ 

-, that space ."embraces all things., that are. , capable-'- .of 
appearing to us as external, we cannot say, 'that it " " 
embraces all things as they are in themselves, no matter 
what subject may .perceive them, and, indeed, m’'hether 
they are perceived or not. For we have no means of 
' Jiid,g.ing':',whet^^^ thinking beings are 'in ^their 

v':v'i: perceptions bound down by the same conditions as 
ourselves, and wdiich for us hold universally. If we state 
the limitations under which a judgment holds of a given 
subject, the-judgment is then unconditionally true. The 
proposition, ytMt .all -things are side by side in space; is 
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tae only under the limitation that we are speaking of our 
own sensible perception. But, if we more exactly define 
. the subject of the proposition by saying, that ali things 
as external phenomena are side by side in space, it will 
, be true universally -and without any exception. ■ Ourr . 
'44'expositioiiy therefore, establishes the reality^ or objective! " 
truth of space, as a determination of every object that can 'pB . 

: - possibly come before us as external y but, at the same 1 ' 
time, it proves the of space, when space is con- v 

sidered by reason relatively to things in themselves, that ’ 
is, without regard to the constitution of our sensibility. 

We,' therefore, alBrm, the empirical reality -of space, as 
, , regards all. possible external experience ; .. but ,we"-a!so . 

' ..inaintain . its transcendental ideality^ or, in .other words, we ' 

' hold, that space is nothing at all, ' if its limitation . to , 

, ' .p.ossible experience .is ; ignored, . ■ and it 'is 'treated ,'aS' ,:a ' 
bw 'necessary:, condition, of things '.indhemselves.. ..c 

: 46 ; ■ ; . Section, "'c ■ 

.^ Metaphysical. Exposifion of Time. 

(1) Time, is 'Hot .an empirical conception, . w,Mch. 

... '■ been derived from' any experience. For.m^e should not ■ 

" ' ■ '. ....observe... things to .co-exist or to ' follow o,ne another,..'" d;t:.d ■ .' 

. we 'UOt possess the time a- priori . It is, therefore,. .;'b\: 

only ^uiider the presupposition of time, that we can be 
conscious of certain things as existing at the same time 
{simultaneously), or at different times (successively). 31^ 

(2) Time is a necessary idea, }Yhich is presupposed in 
, all perceptions* We cannot be conscious of phenomena 

if time is taken away, ‘although we '.can quite readily 
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suppose phenomena to be absent from time. Time i&; 
therefore, given a priori. No plieiiomenon, can exist at all 
that is not in time. While, therefore, phenomena ma}^ 
be supposed, to vanish complete^ out of time, time itself,, 
as the universal condition of their possibility, cannot be 
supposed -away." ■■ . . . ■ 

- (3) Time is not a discursive, or general conception,. 

■ but U' pure form of sensible perception. Different times 
are but parts of the very same time. Now, the conscious- 
y , ness of that which is presented as one single object, is 
perce.ptioii. , ; .Moreover, the' proposition, that 210, . two 
.moments of time^ can co-e.xist,Taiinot, .be,, derived; from' a- 
y;.general/'^conception.:,.: .The::propositipn;: is/';syntlietic, : a 

''originate in'' mere conceptions. : .It Aerefore. rests'. 
T'uppn' .the direct^ perception and idea of time; , 

(4); :Tbe ■ infi'hity ■ of time simply ''means, „ that. ;.. every ; 
.g.defi.rate quantity..of time, is possible, only as a'.iimitatioE: of; 
T'Ope sm|le';''Bme. ./'.'There , must,, therefore) ; be ori.giiiali,v; 
coBsciousness/Of time as unlimited. , Now,'if an., object, 
presents itself as a whole, so that its parts and every 
Y,. quantity of it -can '.be represented o'lily by limiting.,, that: 
y ,. whole,., s.uch an object cannot be given in conception,, for^ 
conceptions contain only partial determinations of a 
Thing. A direct perception must therefore be the founda- 
tion of the idea of time. 


r ^ Exposition of Time, 

Apodictic' principles which determine relations in time, 
or axioms of time in general, are possible only because' 
time- is the necessary priori condition of all phenomena,. 
Time has but^ one dimension ; different times do not 
co-exist but follow one another, Justus different spaces do 
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tiot follow one another bnt co-exist Such propositions 
cannot be derived from experience, which never yields 
strict. r^imiversalit^^^ demonstrative ' certaiiity.^ ^ If , tliejr 

.. were based .upo.n experience, we' -could.- say only, that it , y: 

^ - has ordinarily been observed to be so, not that it must be { ; ■ 
.'. ''so. Prihciples like these have - the ' force of rules, that'" - 
lajo: down the conditions without which no experience' / 

' whatever is possible: they are not.leamed from experi- 
. , . eiice, blit anticipate what experience must be. . ■, 

Let' :me .;. add here that . change, ■ including mo'tion^,or 
. ' change' of place, ..is conceivable -'only: in - and 'through the,": 
idea of -timer W ere time not -an ' inner a .priori percep-: ■ ■ 
tion,'We could not form the. least idea how there sliould ;^ ■ 
' be 'any such thing as change.- '..Take away time, . and 
, ''change combines in, itself absolutely ; contradictory pre.di-. ' 

-■ 'cates. V- ^ Motion,' ■ or ehange;; of - place,, for. instance, must ■ . 
.theh .be though't 'of ■ as ' at "'-.once .the', ''.existence 'and the .' .'t 
, : nGn*,exis.tence' of one and -''the ''.same thing, in, the,' s.aiiie-:, 
49 place.'. , Tii.e,, contradiction ''.-disappears, only '.wlien'^ ,it. . is-. ■ 

' /'..seen that the thing lias/those opposite- determiiia.tions one, , 

-,' /after the ..other. ./'Our /conception' -of time/ as m: a priori \ ' 
.'.form .of ..perception, therefore- "oxplams ,'.the possibility'.of',": 

- ... the whole body of a- priori -synthetic , propositions,, in „ , 

. regard to motion that are contained in the pure part of ' ; - 
':pliys,i'CS, '..and,, hence it is not -a .little fruitful in results, - / . 

^ 6. T 7 iferences. 32 

(^) Time is not an independent substance nor an 
objective determination of things, ^d hence it does not 
survive when abstraction has ''been made from ail the 
subjective conditions of perception. ■ Were it an indepen • 

, dent thing, it would be real without being, a real object of 
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consciousness. Were it a cleteniiination or order of '*33 
things as they are' in themselveSj it could not precede pur 
perception of those things as its necessary condition, nor 
' ■ could' it he known, by means of syntlietic ,, judgmeiits.:t :v 
But:' the possibility:- of . such Judgments' becomes, -at-,,,,, 
once intelligible .if. time; is nothing .biit . the 
condition, . without . which ,we can have no pereeptioii.;: ; ... 
whatever. ' -For in that case we may .bexonscious 
, , form of inner .perception before we are co,ii.scibus:,'of 
objects, and therefore a priori. ■ 

. (^). . Time is nothing but the fo.rm of inner .sense, that is,'::;-;- ..,; 
of ythe:-p,erGeptidn.: of- ourselves' :andt,Gu^^^ 
y ; ' ' :y if .has^-^.no’; |hfluence:.-.dn theyshape't'dr. :;pdsitiony an:-;, :: ' ^ 

:!^Q :ob|ect,, /time.; oannot'.. -Be', a 'determination .of 
y. :;;/;mena'-'as 'such j'-'^ does determme. is tlie. relation ' 

'///-. of yideas.,:..'ffi., our-. ow.n/inner. state.;: ' And just 'became' this ^ ,://y'- 
; '.' ■.inhere/ perceptib-n .has ' .'no. shape of i ts own, we . seek ■■ to : ■- . .. 
'.'v '..m.ake : up'- for-- this.;-, want '.by analogies drawn ' ..from s-paG-e, - '... : 

■ '.: ..Thus,. w.e ..f gure -the ' serieS: of time -as a . line that .proceeds : -. 
.y..^'; '.to : Infinity, .' the'-' parts, of ' xvMcli: form 'a series ; ' . and: ..w-e: 

reason from the. properties of this line to all the .properties- -^; 

. .time, .taking .care- 'to allow' .for the G:iie point' of differ- .;-. 
ence, that the parts of the spatial line ail exist at once, 
.while the parts of 'the temporal line all follow. one after 
the other. Even .from this fact alone, that all the 
relations of time may thus be presented in an external 
perception, it would be evident that time is itself a 
perception. 

(c) Time is the formal a priori condition of all plieiio- 
mena without exception/ Space, as the pure form of all 34 
external phenomena, is the a priori condition only of 
external __ phenomena. But all objects of perception. 
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external as well as internal, are determinations of tlie 
mind, and, from that point of view, belong to our inner 
state. And as this inner state comes under time, which 
is the formal condition of inner perception, time is an a 
priori condition of all phenomena : it is the immediate 
condition of inner phenomena, and so the mediate con- 

1 dition of outer phenomena. Just as I can say, a priori^ 
that all external, phenomena ■ are in space, and are. de- ' 
termined a priori in conformity with the relations of 
space, so, from the principle of the inner sense, I can say 
quite generally that all phenomena are in time, and stand 

' . necessarily in relations of time. ■ 

, , If we abstract from the manner in which ' we immedi- 
ately, .perceive our own inner state,, and mediately -'all 
external phenomena, and think of objects in themselves, 
we hnd that in relation to them time is nothing at all 
It is objectively true in relation to phenomena, because 
we are conscious of phenomena as objects of our senses ; 
but it is no longer objective, if we abstract from our 
sensibility, and therefore from the form proper to our ., 
perceptive consciousness, and speak of things as such \ 
Time is therefore a purely subjective condition of human 
perception, and in itself, or apart from the subject, it is 
nothing at all Nevertheless, it is necessarily objective 
in relation to all phenomena, and therefore also to every- 
thing that can possibly enter into our experience. We 

2 cannot say that all things are in time, because when we 
speak of things in this unqualified way, we are thinking of 
things in abstraction from the manner in which we per- 
ceive them, and therefore in' abstraction from the con- 
dition under which alone we ■ can say that they are in. 
time. But, if we qualify our assertion by adding that 
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conditioiij and say that all things as phenomena^ or 
objects of sensible perception^ are in time, the prop.osi- 
' tibh 'is,.' in . the ''strictest . sense' of the ' word,' objective,. ■aiid'':is„ ' , V 
universally true a priori. 

We see, then, that time ^is empirically real, or is 
objectively true in relation to all objects that are capable 
of being presented to our senses. And as our perception 
always is sensuous, no object can ever be presented to 
us in experience, which does not conform to time as its 
condition. On the other hand, we deny to time all claim . 
^,to absolute reality,; because.' such a, claim,- in paying no 3 d 
heed to the form of sensible perception, assumes time to 
be an absolute condition or property of things. Such 
properties, as supposed to belong to things in themselves, 
can never be presented to us in sense. From this we 
infer the transcendental ideality of time ; by wliicli we 
mean that, in abstraction from the subjective conditions 
of sensible perception, time is simply nothing, and cannot 
be said either to subsist by itself, or to inhere in things 
that do so subsist 

7. Explanatory Re^narhs. 

To this doctrine, which admits the empirical reality of 
time, but denies its absolute or transcendental reality, 
there is one objection so commonly made, that I must 
suppose it to occur spontaneously to everybody who is 
new to the present line of thought. It runs thus * No 
one can doubt that there are real changes, for, even if it 37 
is denied that we perceive the external world, together 
: ■witfi.::.:.the;. ''Changes;. ;m.pit^:;;.;We.;-'arA':''a't'':A 
change in oiir own ideas. Now, changes can take place 
only ill time. Therefore time is real 
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There is no difficulty in meeting this objection. I 
admit all that is said. Certainly time is real : it is the 
real form of inner perception. It has reality for me 
relatively to my inner experience; in other wordSj I 

■ actiialiy am eoiiscious of timer and of my own . determina- 

54 tioiis as in it. Time is therefore real, not as an object 
beyond consciousness, but as the manner in ^ which 1 
exist*for myself as an object of consciousness. But, if I 
could be perceived by myself or by any other being without 
the condition of sensibility, the very same determinations, 
which now appear as changes, would not be known as in 
time, and therefore would not be known as changes. 

■ The empirical reality of time thus remains, on our theory, 
the condition of all our experience. It is only its 
absolute reality that we refuse to admit Time is there- * ^ 
fore npthing but the form of our inner perception. If 
we take away from it the peculiar ' condition of our 
sensibility, the idea of time also vanishes ; for time does ■ 
not •belong to objects as they are in themselves, but only. 38 

;'v::;'. 4 o':;tlie':'subjeef that,perceives'thein..'.:"h:' 

55 Time and space are two sources of knowledge' from 
which a variety of a priori synthetic judgments may be 39 

' ; derived.' ' Mathematics,: ' ■ especially , ■ ; supplies a , ''.splendid' ■■ 
instance of such Judgments, in the' science of space and 

56 the relations of space. Time and space are the two pure 
forms of all sensible perception, and as such they make 
m p'dori synthetic propositions possible. And just because 
they are mere conditions of; sensibility, they mark out 
their own limits as sources of a. priori knowledge. 
Applying only to objects regarded 'as phenomena, they 
do not present things as they are in, themselves. Beyond 
the phenomenai world, which is their legitimate domain, 
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in determination:: of .objoctsr. • ' 
But this limitation in no way lessens the stability of pur 

fbrj:.,such 'knowiedge,' as depending^. ■ .f:; 
: ' ' upoh m forms, of the- perception of .things, is just ^ 

■ ; . as .certain' as- if it rested upon necessary forms of things in . 

. themselves. . 

58 ': Transcendental .Esthetic cannot contain more - than '41 
these two elements. " This is' plain, if we reflect tliht all' - , 
other conceptions belonging to sensibility presuppose 
something empirical. Even the idea of motion, in which 
both elements are united, presupposes the observation of 
something that moves. Now, there is nothing movable 
in space considered purely by itself ; hence that w^hich is 
movable can be found in space only by experience, and 
is therefore an empirical datum. Similarly the idea of 
change cannot be put among the a priori data of 
transcendental esthetic. Time itself does not change, 
but only something that is in time; hence the idea of 
change must be derived from the observation of some 
':.’:-:,:actual' object with its successive' .determinations-— .'that.' 
from experience. 

S. General remarks on the Transcendental jEstheiic, 

(i) A distinction is commonly drawn between what 
: ' :-,b-elQngs^.. essentially; to an object, and is perceive-d. by. every ' 
one to belong to it, and what is accidental, beingt- per- 
ceived only from a certain position, or when a special organ 
- is affected in a particular way. In the one case, we are 
said to know ' the object, as it, is in itself ; in the other 
;;;'|ucase^;;to;;kBOiv;:;it;;'0^ 

is merely an empirical distinction. For, it must be re- 
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iiiemberedj that the empirical object which is here called 
the thiiigy is itself but an appearance.- If this were all, 

.d'lir transeendeiital:, distinctiGn would ■ be altogether ..lost,' 
sight: might, imagine ourselves tO;,.kno\v things. 

. , . in ^ tiiemselves: when we knew , only phenomena. , F or the . ' ^ i 
■■ :, truth is,, that, however far we- may carry our investigations ,: 

'. ■• into the world, of sense, we never can come into . contact . ' 
.63 with ' -.aught but appearances. '■ For instance, call . the. 
rainbow in a sun-shower -a mere' appearance, and' the min 
the thing itself. Nor is there any objection to this, if we 
mean to state merely the physical truth, that from v/Iiat- 
ever position it is viewed the rain will appear to our' 
senses as a real object of experience. But, if we gO'' 
beyond the fact, that the sensible object is here the same 4d I 
. , -for every one, and ask whether, the. object is . known as- it . 
is in itself, we pass to the transcendental point of view, and 
the question now is in regard to the relation of our 
consciousness of the object , to . the object as it exists 
apart from our consciousness. In this point of view, not 
merely the rain-drops, but their round shape, and even 
the space in which they fall, must be regarded as mere 
appearances, not as things in themselves. Every aspect 
of the phenomenon, in short, is but a modification or a 
■ 'p.ermanent form of our . sensible perception, W’^hile the - : 

' , transcendental, obje^^ remains -to-. us unknown. , 

71 (2) It is recognized in natural theology, not only that 

God^ cannot be an object of perception to us, but that 
He can never be an object of sensuous perception to 
Himself. At the same time, His knowledge must be 
perception, and not thought, for thought always involves 
limitations. Now, the natural theologian is very careful 
to say, that God, in His - perception, ■ is free from the 
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. : Jimits of 'Epace and- time. But, liow can this, 'possibly , be^' 
/.maintained, 'if, it has previously 'been assmiied,- that': space:'.,; 
': ,■, and time are -forms of things in themselves? It niiist 
' then:.,b,e held .that,; -even- if .those things were, aiiiiihiiated^^^^ 
space and' time would .'continue to ht a /wr/ conditions, 
of their existence. . " And if they are conditions of all 
existence, they must be conditions of the existence even 
72 of God. We can avoid this conclusion only by saying 
that space and time are not objective forms of all things, 

■ but subjective forms of our outer as well as of our inner 

:, . perceptions.. In . fact our ..^perceptipii,,,,,,,,,,,,.!^^ ,s,e,p,s,upiis,^,.,jiist,;^ 

: ,, b,e.ca,iise,,,,;,it,,^..,.,,fe^^ priginaL Were: it original, , the ,'very 
existence of the object would be given in the perception, 
and such a perception, so far as we can see, can belong 
only to the Original Being. Our perception is dependent 
upon the existence of the object, and therefore it is 
possible only if our perceptive consciousness is affected 
by the presence of the object. 

Nor is it necessary to say, that man is the only being 
who perceives objects under the forms of space and 
;:, ' Lime ; . it may be that .-all :fi-nite . thinking beings agree „ with ' 
man in that respect, although of this we cannot be 
certain. But, however universal this mode of perception 
DTiay be, it cannot be other than sensuous, simply because 
it is derivative {intuitus derivativus) and not original 
{intuitus origmanm)y mA thereibre;. is not an intellectiiai 
» perception. An intellectual perception, as we have 
I already seen reason to believe,. is the prerogative of the 
I Original Being, and never can belong to a being which is 
I dependent in, its existence as well as in its perception, 

I and in fact is. conscious of its own existence only in re* 
'.ih|atjipa 4 o':'giYeih-objeefc 
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:,We, .liavej ' tlieiis.' in '■;tlie-::Transcaid€nfe . .^Esthetic, one' , 
, , of tile 'elements , required ' in', 'the solu'ti'on ' of tlie- ' general' 
:' problem of' transcendental pbiloso'phy : How are a. .priori 
symthetic propositions possible? Such propositions rest 
' upon space ,ancl time, which are pure a priori perceptions. 
To enable, n.s to, go beyond a given conception,: in an a 
priori judgment, we have found that something is needed, 
which, , is not contained in the conception, but, in ,''t.he 
perception corresponding to it, something therefore that 
,,,' may'’'b,e connected with ' that 'conception 'aynthe'ticaily. 

. But such judgments, as based upon perception, call ' 
..' never extend beyond objects of sense, and therefore 'hold,, 
-.true only for objects of possible experience; 
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I. General Logk» 

There are two ultimate sources from wHch knowledge 
■ coiiies to us: either .we receive ideas in tlie form of 
' impressionsj or, by our spontaneous faculty of conception, 
we know an object by means of those ideas. In the 
former case, the object is given to us ; in the latter case, 
it is thought in relation to the impressions that arise in 
our consciousness. Perception and conception, there- 
fore, are the two elements that enter into all our 
knowledge. To every conception some form of percep- 
tion corresponds, and no perception yields knowledge 
without conception. Both may be either pure, or 
empirical ; emphicql, if sensation, which occurs only in 
ihe actual presence of an object, is implied; pure^ if 
there is no intermixture of sensation. We may call 
75 sensation the matter of sensuous knowledge. Hence 
pure perception contains only the form under -which 51 
a something is perceived, and pure conception the 
form in which an object in general is thought. Pure 
perceptions or pure conceptions alone are possible a 
priori^ while empirical perceptions or empirical concep- 
^ tions are possible only a posteriori 

If sensiMiity is the receptivity of the mind in the actual 
apprehension of some' impression, understanding is the 
, spontaneity of knowledge, 'or the feculty that of itself pro- 
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duces ideas. We are so constituted 
always is sensuous ; or it shows merely the manner in 
which we are affected by objects. But, we have also 
/. amdersMnding^ or the faculty of thinking the object of ^ ^ 

, ;sensuoiis.. perception. Neither - of these is to , be .regarded 
as superior to the other. Without sensibility no object 
would be given to us, without understanding none would 
' .be thought ''''Thoughts without content are empty? per - 5 
. ceptions. without conceptions are .blindJ" -It is. therefore i 
just as necessary to make our conceptions sensuous? 
that .. is, . .to add . the object to- them in ’' perception, as it 
.is; tO: make our: perceptions 'intelligible, that is, to bring . 

. - them under, conceptions. , Neither of these/; faculties ■ ' 

' ,Gr,;Capacities, can ; do .tlie,,„work -.of. ..the other. . -Under*' '■ 
standing can perceive nothing? the senses can think 

76 nothing. Knowledge arises only from their united action. 

But this is no reason for confusing the function of either 
with that of the other; it is rather a strong reason for 52 
carefully separating and distinguishing the one from the 
other. Hence it is? that w^e distinguish HDsthetic? as the 
science of the universal rules of sensibility? from Logic, 
which is the science of the universal rules of under- = 
-standing. ' - 

77 General logic, as distinguished from the special logic 53 
or organon of a particular science? is either pure or 

78 applied; but only the former is in the strict sense a 
science. There are two rules that must ever be kept in 54 
mind in pure general logic, (i) As general logic? it ^ 
abstracts from all content of, thought? and from all dis- 
tinction of objects, and deals only with the pure form of 

. thought. (2) As pure logic? it has- no empirical prin- 
ciples, -Psychology hasfiio induence.oh the canon of the 
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" understanding, and therefore it does not, as has sonae- 
■ times been’ supposed, contribute anything to pure logic, 
■.'Logic is' a- demonstrative' science, and 'whatever it 
contains must be certain .entirely a priori. 


79 


2. Transcendental Logic. 
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Pure general logic, then, abstracts from all the content 
of knowledge,- or what is the same thing, from all relation 
of knowledge to its objects, and considers merely the 
logical form implied in the reiatioli' of one element of '. . 
knowledge to another, or the universal form of thought. 
Now’-, we have learned from the Transcendental /Esthetic 
that there are pure as well as empirical perceptions, and 
it may well be, that a similar distinction obtains betw^een 
the pure and the empirical thought of objects. In that 
case, there will be a logic that does not abstract ffom all 
the content of knowledge. Containing merely the rules 
of the pure thought of an object, it will exclude all 
knowledge, the content of which is empirical. It will 
also refer our knowledge of objects to its origin, in 
so far as that origin cannot be ascribed to objects 56 
themselves. 

, 8;i; Let us suppose, then, that there are conceptions which S 7 
relate to objects a priori^ but which, as mere functions 
of pure thought, stand to objects in quite a different 
relation from that in which perceptions stand to them, 
i whether these are pure or sensuous. As these concei)- 
I tions will be of neither empirical nor aesthetic origin, we 
get the idea of a science of pure understanding and pure 
■| reason,,the aiiB'Of which is to examine into the know- 
i ledge which we obtain by thinking objects completely a 
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Jy/iori Such a scienccj as setting forth the origin, the 
limits, and the objective validity of pure conceptions, we 
iiius’t call Transcendeufal Logic, 

32 S' Division of General Logic into Analytic amt 
Dialectic, 

' '8'4 ' General logic analyzes the whole formal 'procedure; of 6o 
: ; understanding and reason- into its elements, and presents ■ 
';;;;/these' as principles. by which the- logical ■validity ' 

. , ledge, may. be estim^ided. '- This; part -of logic,' which; is ;■ ; 

well called 'Analytic, supplies a. negative touchstone '.of 
, ;",Trath , » 'o a- but it does not enable' us to determine;;;; 
85 positively, anything in regard to objects. At thc : same , 
time.,;' there,;. is . something so seductive, ,„in ,'. an' 'art; that 
enables us to reduce all our knowledge to the form of 
understanding, however empty and poor in content it may 61 
be, that general logic, although it is merely a canon of 
judgment, is apt to be used as an organon by means of 
which new truth, or rather the specious appearance of 
new truth, may be obtained. When it is thus misused 
as a supposed organon, logic is called Dialectic, 

87 4. Divis’on of Transcendental Logic into Analytic and 62 
Dialectic, 

Just as in Transcendental ^Esthetic we isolated the 
sensibility, so in Transcendental Logic we shall isolate 
the understanding, and throw into relief that element in 
our knowledge which has its origin in the understanding 

,^;;;J;,;a|one..;.;; 3 . This,;:; pure; Plpment;,' 

knowledge, only on condition that objects are presented 
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m perception to which it may be applied. For, without 
‘perception, the pure element of knowledge has no object, 

■ and -. therefore remains, perfectly ' empty. ■;.;.'That':/part.,of.... '. 

Transcendental Logic which sets foith the : pure 
.y;---, ill-' knowledge 'that belongs' to .understanding,' .and: the. '■ 
principles without which no object wiiatever can be 
thought, is Transcendental Analytic. It is a logic of 
truth, because no knowledge can contradict it without 
losing all content, that is, all relation to an object, and 6 
-.■'therefore all- truth. .'But there is a very seductive and^ 
b’ deceptive tendency to employ that pure knowledge of ; 
understanding and those principles by themselves, and to 
apply them even beyond the limits of experience. Only 
in experience, however, can any matter or object be 
88 found to which the pure conceptions of iiiiderstand- 
ing may be applied. There is thus a danger that 
understanding, with a mere show of rationality, may make 
a material use of its purely formal principles, and pass 
judgments upon all objects without distinction, whether 
they are given to us or not, and perhaps even although 
they cannot be given to us at all. That which is merely 
a canon for the criticism of understanding in its empirical 
use, is misused, when it is supposed to be an organon 
that may be employed universally and without restriction, 
and when it permits understanding to venbure upon 
synthetic judgments about objects in general, and to pro- 
nounce and decide upon them. Pure understanding is 
then employed dialectically. The second part of Tran- 
scendental Logic must therefore consist of a criticism of 
dialectical illusion. It is called Dialectic, not because it 
is an art of producing illusion- dogmatically-— a favourite 
art of too many metaphysical Jugglers — but because it is 
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a* criticism of understanding and, reason in tlieir hyper- 
physical use ; a criticisnij the aim of which is to expose 
their ■specious:, and groundless ■pretensions" to the di$-^64 
covery.^,„and,' extension of 'knowledge, through ' .purely ,, ■ ' 
.transeeiidental' principles/ .and to preserve, understanding 
firom all ■ sophistical illusion. 
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BOOK I.— ANALYTIC OF' CONCEPTIONS. 

v . Chapter ' L— >Guiding-thread for the .'Discoyery' 

OF THE' Categories. : , 

'The first part -of Transcendental Analytic deals with the 65 
conceptions^ the second part with the judgments of pure 
understanding. ■ 

92 It is the privilege as well as the duty of transcendental 5^ 
philosophy, to proceed in the search for its conceptions 
upon a definite principle ; for these conceptions^ spring 
from the .understanding pure and unmixed^ and must 
therefore be connected together in the unity of a single 
conception or idea. '■ This one fimdamental conception is 

a systematic principlej by the application of which we 
may be certain a prmi that we have found out all the 
pure conceptions of understanding, and have assigned to 
each its proper place in the whole sj^stem. 

Section L — The Logical Use of Understanding, 

Understanding' has -already been defined, negatively, 
as a non-sensuous faculty of knowledge. Ncfw, as 
without sensibility, we' can have no perception, under- 68 

93 standing cannot be a, faculty of perception. But, apart 
from perception,, the - only other mode of obtaining 
knowledge is. by' means of conceptions. Therefore the ' 
knowledge that is due to understanding, or at least to 
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Ifiiman miderstaiiding^ is a knowledge by means of con- 
ceptions ; it is not perceptivcj but discursive. AH per> 

■ ■ ceptxons j ■ , as, .sensuouSj/:. ■■ rest . . iipomf affections , ' wli ereas 
: conceptions, rest upon functions, |By.ifiinction ■ I mean , ■ 
the unity of act, in which various ideas are brought under 
a common idea. Conceptions are based on the spon- 
taneity of thought^ sensuous perceptions on the receptivity 
: of impressions. Now^ the only use that imderstanding 
. can make of these conceptions is to jiidge by/ nieans' of ,^^ 
them. Andj as without perception there is no direct 
consciousness of an object, a conception is never related 
' directly to : an object, but always indirectly, through 'a, 
perception or through another conception., t Judgment .is'.' 
therefore the indirect knowledge of an object, or the 
knowledge of knov/iedge.'^ ; In every judgment there is a 
conception which holds true of various ideas, and, 

^ among others, of one which is directly referred to an 
object Thus, in the judgment that all bodies are 
divisible, the conception of divisibility applies to various 
other conceptions, but it is in an especial way related to 
the conception of body, as this again is related to certain 
94 objects that we directly perceive. Of these objects we 69 
are therefore conscious only indirectly in the conception 
of divisibility. Accordingly, all judgments are functions 
of unity^ because they do not consist in the direct know- 
ledge of an object, bring that and other knowledge 
unde3» the unity of a higher and more comprehensive con- 
ception. And as we can reduce all acts of understanding 
to judgments, understanding itself may be said to be a 
^ faculty jf judgment. For, as we 'have seen, above, under- 
• standing is the faculty of thought. To' think is to know ■ 
/•:;:':;;'.7'by>fmeais'::::;Qf,::;cph€eptidn 
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. ' cates : of possible JndgmentSj are. relative ^to'.tiie idea.;^ 

’■ object not yet determined. ■ By tlie conception of body 
.. is. meant' something-— metal, for instance— wliicli .. may; be:.' ; ■ . 
known by means of that conception. Body is a 
conception^ just because it contains under it other deter- 
minations by means - of which it may be referred, to ..actual 
. '.objects.. It is thus- the predicate of a possible' judgment, ., , 
.such as, that every metal is. a body.: We" ..may, , ... ., 
. therefore, find out all the possible functions of judgment 
if we can but tell what are. all the possible functions of' 
.unity in judgment.- , And this, as we shall see in. ..the next • .- 
section, can quite readily be done. 

95 Section IL — 9 . The Logical Function of Understanding 7^ 
in Judgment. 

, . .If we, abstract from all the- content of a. judgm.eiit,. .and;., 

:,„oiily., pay 'heed to - the ..-mere, form, of .un.derstandin'g,- we, 
find that the functions of thought in judgment may be 
brought under four heads, each of which contains .three 
„ : : subdivisions. ... Thus we get the 'fo'llowing table - 
r. Quantity of Judgments. 

Universal. 

Particular. 

Singular, 


2 . Quality, 
Affirmative, 
Negative. 
Infinite. 


.Cate.gori-caL.. 

Hypothetical 

Disjunctive. 


4 . Modality, 
rProblematicv. 

:':-Assert0ric.;;:':':;'V:,' 

Apodictic. 
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i'02 Section IIL — lo. Tke Pure Conceptions of Understanding 76 

or Categories, 

■ . General Logic, as 1 ms been- said, abstracts :from mil /thef;' ' 
content of knowledge, and looks to some other source, 
whatever that may be, for the content that it is to trans- 
form by analysis into conceptions. Transcendental 
Logic^ on the other hand, has lying before it a complex (77 
sensibility, which it receives from Transeen-:-;; 
dental .Esthetic; without this complex, as a material 
upon which to operate, the conceptions of pure imder- 
standing would, be without . content or perfectly empty. T 
Now, space and time have not ■ only themselves, as pure ' 
perceptions, a complexity of content; but, as , 
they are the conditions without which the mind could 
not be receptive of impressions, and therefore could not 
be conscious of objects, they must always affect our con- 
ception of objects. Conception, however, is due to 
the spontaneous activity of thought, and hence the com* 
plex content of pure perception must first be surveyed, 
taken up into thought and combined, before there can be 
y ': any ''knowledge. . ^Thk; I;cali ' gynt hes.is .-' ^ v 

103 By' sjnth£sis^^^ sense, is meant .the ; 

act of putting various ideas together, and grasping their 
multiplicity jn one consciousness. Such-synthesis is p2^re^ 
if the multiplicity is given, not empirically but a priori^ as 
in th^ case of space and time. Now, jDefore we can 
analyze any idea, w-e must first have the idea, and hence 
the content of a conception cannot originally come into 
consciousness by analysis, "lit is, by synthesis of various 
elements, whether those elements are given empirically or 


synthesis may-, at first be crude and confused, and it may 
stand in need of analysis, but yet it is by synthesis 
that the various, elements are gathered together and 
united in the knowledge of a certain concrete object. 

It is to synthesis, therefore, that we must first direct 
our attention, if we would learn the true origin of our 
knowledge. 

■ Synthesis in. general, as we 'shall afterwards see, is 'diie ; 
solely to the operation of imagination, a blind but indis- 
pensable function of the soul, without which we should / 
have no knowledge whatever, but of which we are 
seldom even conscious. To bring this synthesis to con- 
ceptions is the function of understanding, and it is only 
by tills operation of understanding that we obtain what 
can properly be called knowledge. 

Pure synthesis^ viewed in its most general aspect, is the 
pure conception of understanding. By this pure syn- 
thesis I understand that which rests upon a basis of a 
prion synthetic unity. Thus in arithmetical addition, as 
is readily seen in the case of larger numbers, the s5mthesis 
conforms to a conception, because it proceeds on a 
common basis of unity, as, for instance, the decade. By 
this conception the unity in the synthesis of a complex is 
made necessary. 

By analysis various ideas are brought under a single 
conception, as is shown in general logic. But it belongs 
to transcendental logic to tell us how the pure syniheHs of 
ideas brought, to conceptions. The first element that 
enters into the knowledge of all objects is the 

complex content of pure . perception. The second 7 9 
^ element is 'the. synthesis of this content by imagination. 

But as even this is' not enough to constitute knowledge, 
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m third element is supplied by understanding, in tlie’; 
conceptions which give miiiy to this pure syniliesisj and ; 
which consist soIely,_in the.,cpnscipiisiiess.of this necessary' 
synthetic unity. 

The same function which gives unity to various ideas 

105 in a judgmeni also gives unity to the mere synthesis of 
various ideas in a perception ; and this synthesis, in its , 
most* general expression, is the pure conception of" under- 

■ : standing. '"'Understanding at once gives analytic unity/ to a?: . 
conceptions, and synthetic unity to the complex content 
of perception ; and indeed the logical form of judgment 
, , . presupposes 'and rests upon the very same acts of thought 
■ as those by which a transcendental, content is given' to, ", 
"the ■various determinations of our consciousness. Hence, 

■ ' it is that the pure conceptions'. of iind'erstandiiig,,,as they'':'.':' 
are My called, apply to objects a priori^ and therefore 
do not fall within the view of general logic. 

In this way there arises exactly the same number of 
pure conceptions of understanding, applying a priori to 
all objects of perception, as there are logical functions of 
judgments in the preceding table ; for those functions 
completely specify understanding, and give a perfect 
measure of its powers. We shall call the pure concep- 
tions categories^ after Aristotle, because our object is the 
same as his, although our method and results are whdely 
^ 'V ■,■,/',■ different ^ ■ T 

106 Table of Categories. 

I, Quantity. 

Unity. 

Plurality. 


philosophy:' 'of , .kaht; 
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2, Quality . 


■Reality. ■ 

Inherence and Subsistence 
{substantia ei mddem). 

Negation. 

: : Causality ; an'd' ;.„Depe.ii(lehee, :. 
(cause and effect).^„.. : 

Limitation. 

; Community , .,, (reciprocity,': ' : 

' between the' .active and,. , .■ 
the passive). 

4. 

Modality. 

Possibility 

Impossibility. ,■ 

Existence 

Non-existence. 

Necessity 

, Contingency.; , 


' ’ This, then, is a list of all the primary pure conceptions 
of v synthesis that''' understa contains "within,, itself 

priori Because it contains these pure conceptions, it is 

called Ipure,;'; understanding,;, .and ;■ only by , them. ;nah""’ 

Vhnderstandnnything in' the..GompIex content of perception, 

■' that' is, ''think an object'.'^ table has ''not been., left to ■ 

the uncertain suggestions of empirical induction, but has 
been drami up systematically, on the basis of a singie 
principle, namely, the faculty of judgment, or, what is the gj 
; same thing, the faculty of thougiit 


The table of categories suggests some nice points, which, 
perhaps, might be found to have an important bearing 
on the scientific form of all knowledge of reason.^^ (i) 
.The four classes of categories naturally fall into two 
groups ; those in the first group being concerned with 
objects of perception, . pure as well as empirical, while 
those in the second group are concerned with the exist- 
ence of those .objects, as related either to one another 


^r to iiiiderstanding. The first may be called the 
pmiliemaiical, the second ikit dynamical categories. The 
./former,, as Is obvious, -.h aw .no oorreiates, the ia.tter .have . 
correlates. This distinction must have some ground 
in the nature of understanding." ■ (2) ,■ It is also suggestive 
that, ' the, number of categories ■ in "each class ' is' three, : 

' because usually ^ a priori division must be by dichotomy. ,: 
To this it must be added that the third category in. each ■, 
class' arisesTrom the union of ■■the- second categoryv with 
1 1 the first. Thus totality or alhiess is just plurality regarded 
as unity^ limiiatim is reality combined with negation^ 

■ ' ' . community \z. in which two svMtances mu tually' 

' determine one aiiotlier,, and lastly, necessity is jxisX. existence 
„ /.''given by; mere Itself 

^/"CSAPtER/ II.---DeD CATEGORIES.''' 

13, Principles of a Transcendental Deduction. 

V:;,,. /There is, a ''distinction in law /'between ■' the ■question / of ■;//,/:''' 
right {quid juris) and the question of fact {quid facti). 
Both must be proved, but proof of a right or claim is 
1.7 : called" its deduction. > - Now, among -the ' variety ■ of con- ^,5 : 

; ceptions - that make up-, the' very mixed web '' of hiiman ',/ 

, ^:,,/ ■.knowledge,; there 'are ' certain conceptions that put' in--,' a- 
: , .claim for use. en tirely a priori^ and ■ this .', claim , of /■nours',e. '„■'■/ - 
stands in need of deduction. It is useless to refer to the 
fact sf experience in justification of such a claim, but at 
'^the" same, ■ time - we ' must' -kn'dw.-'. how,;'; conceptions ,',;,can':'-:;:^ 
possibly refer to objects which yet ■ they ' do not derive 
from experience. ' An explanation' of the manner in 86 
-,;;,i^',/;;,>''^hlch/:pO:hcepti0n$/'Can,;/felate-^...|^f#;f//.to,byec^ 

transcendental ^ deduction \ and from it I distinguish an 
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dedMi:tioM,' which simply tells us how a cori-« 
ceptioR has been acquired by experience and reflection 
: , ' OH; . .'experience.' ;■ The'' ■ former ■ .proves . our right, to,,.. . thC' ,' " ., 
''vfose,''^^ a .certain conception, ^ the latter: ,:mereiy„.poin'ts , 
out^ that '.as^ a ■ matter .of feet .it., has , come: into our'' 
possession in a certain way. 

; We. had . no.- difficulty'. in . .explaming how .space, ./and .89 
time, although they -are themsehes laiown .£2! '/ 

" yet necessarily related to objects, and m.ake 'possible a /' ■ 
synthetic knowledge of objects which is independent of . " 
... , .all, experience.:' ■ For, as it 'is only by means of these pure , 
forms of sense that we can be conscious of an object in 
122 empirical perception, space and time are pure percep- 
tions, which contain a priori the condition of the pos- 
sibility of objects as phenomena, and therefore synthesis 
in them has objective validity. 

The categories of understanding, on the other hand, 
are not conditions under which objects are given in 
.perception,;, hence .objects might , certainly , be presented:,, ' 
tO',/ iis^ even if ■ dhey ■ were not necessarily re,!ated. .to 
functions of understanding, as their a priori coiiclition. 

' .He.re., therefore, a- difficulty 'arises that we ■ did not' ■ meet "'v 
with ill the held of sensibility. The diffixulty is, how sub- 
\jeciive conditions of thought should have objective vaiidity^ 

I or, in other words, how they should be conditions with- 
^ out which' no knowledge of objects would be possible. : /:; 
TakCj for instance, the conception of cause. He^e we 90 
have. a peculiar sort of synthesis, in which soiiietliing 
B is conceived as following upon something 'else quite 
/::/':::difiei‘eht.:.4j^iH':bonform,ity ..'With 'g/:^ 
why phenomena should be subject to such an a priori . 
conception. Why should not the 'conception be perfectly 
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empty, and without any phenomenal object corresponding 

123 We cannot avoid the toil of such investigations by 91 
' saying'that experienc perpetually giving, us; ■exaiiiples^' ' 
of such conformity to law on the part of phenomena, and 
that we are thus enabled to form an abstract conception 
of cause, and to be certain of its objective validity. The 
congeption of cause cannot possibly originate in that way ; 

, and hence we must either show, that it-., rests ,, completely' 
a priori upon understanding, or we must discard it 
1 24, altogether as a mere .fiction. -of the brain. . For,, the con-j f 
ception demands that something A should be of such a " 
nature that something else B follows from it necessarily^ 
and in conformity with an absolutely universal rule. No 
pure conception of understanding can be the product of 
^ empirical induction without a complete reversal of its 
; Bating andfuse. 

126 The transcendental deduction of all a pnori concep- 94 
dons must therefore be guided by the principle, that 
the'se conceptions must be the a priori conditions of all 
possible experience. Conceptions which make experience 
possible are for that very reason necessary. An analysis 
of the experience in which they occur would not flirnish 
a deduction of them, but merely an illustration of their 
t2,'7;'iis,e..; , ,Were they not the -primary conditions, of all,, the 
experience in which objects are known as phenomena, 
their relation to even a single object would be utterly 
f- jiicomprehensible. . , . 
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Sedim II. — A Priori Condiiiom of Experienced 

It would be quite a sufficient deduction of the 9^ 
categories, and Justification of their objective applica- 
tion, to show that, apart from them, no object whatever 97 
is capable of being thought. But there are two reasons 
why a fuller deduction is advisable : firstly, because, in 
thinking an object, other faculties besides understaixling, 
or the faculty of thought proper, come into play ; and, 

■ secondly, ■ because ■ it has to be explained how under- 
standing can possibly be a condition of the knowledge of 
real objects. We must, therefore, begin with a considera- 
tion of the primary activities of the subject that are 
essential in the constitution of experience ; and these we 
must view, not in their empirical, but in their transcen- 
dental character. 

If consciousness were broken up into a number of 
mutually repellent states, each isolated and separated 
from the rest, knowledge would never arise in us at all, 
for knowledge is a whole of related and connected 
elements. When, therefore, I call sensible perception a 
synopsis, in order to mark the complexity of its content, 
it must be remembered that in this synopsis a certain 
synthesis is implied, and that knowledge is possible only 
if spontaneity is combined with receptivity. This is the 
reason why we must say that in all knowledge there is a 
three-fold synthesis : firstly, the apprehension in perception 
j/of various ideas, or modifications of the mind ; secondly, 
f tlieir reproduction in imagination ; and, thirdly, their 
I recogfiiiion in conception. These three forms of synthesis 

*A11 that comes 'tinder this heading is taken from the Jirsl edition of 
the Critique of Pure Reason,” and forms^what is called in the preface 
(p, X,) the “ subjective deduction.” 
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point to three sources of knowledge# which make undei 
standing itself possible, and through it ail experience 98 
as an empirical product of understanding. 

I. Synthesis of Apprehension in Perceptmu 

Whatever may lie the origin of our ideas, whether they ' 

„ are due to the, influence of external things or are produced ■, 
by internal causes, whether' as objects they have their. , •; 
,:',soii.rce or in experience,, as mo.diflcatioiis' of, ..the'' 99'; 
mind they must all belong to the inner sense. All 
knowledge is, therefore, at bottom subject to time as the 
fo,rmal condition ■ of inner sense, and in' time" every part of. , ' . 
.it .without ’exception must be ordered, conne.cted,' and ' 

. brought .into relation with every .' other part^ , This ■ is .; a ,■ ■ 
general remark, which must be kept in mind in the whole 
of bur'' siibsequent inquiry. 

We' should, not be,. :co 

dons that every perception contains within itself were we 
, .not, ,iij,,'..tlie succession of oui' impressions, conscious, 'of :. 
time. If each feeling were limited to a single moment, 
it would be an absolutely individual unit. In order that 
the various determinations of a perception, as, for instance, 
the parts of a line, should form a unity, it is necessary 
that, they should be ran over and held together by .the', 
'mind. This act I, call ^the .^syufhesis :.if It 

is apprehension-^ because it goes straight to perception : it 
is syn^esisj because only by synthesis can the various 
elements of perception be united, in one object of com 

Now, this s3mthesis of apprehension must be employed 
a priori also, or in relation to determinations not given in 
sensible experience. Otherwise we ahould have no 
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7 consciousnete^^ of; spacO and ; time a priori, for these foan lOo^ ' 
by a. synthesis of the various detei'ini- 
nations ‘that are presented by sensibility; in its prigihal 
There is therefore a pure synthesis of 

apprehension. 

2. Synthesis of Reproduction in Imagination. 

There is an empirical law of the association of ideas. 

When any two ideas have often followed, or accompanied 
each other, an association between tiiem is at last formed, 
and they are so connected that, even when an object is 
not present, the mind passes from the one to the other in 
conformity with a fixed rule. But this law of reproduc- 
tion presupposes that phenomena are themselves actually 
subject to such a rule, and that the various elements in 
these phenomena of which we are conscious should accom- 
pany or follow one another in accordance with- certain 
rules. On any other supposition our empirical imagina- 
tion would have nothing to reproduce in any way 
conforming to its own nature, and would therefore lie 
hidden in the depths of the mind as a dead, and to us 
unknow-n faculty. Were cinnabar, for instance, some- 
times red and sometimes black, sometimes light and loi 
I sometimes heavy ; or were the same name given, ■ at. piie f 
time to this object, and at another time to that, without 
I the least regard to any rule implied in the nature of the 
I phenomena themselves,, there could be no empirical 
, synthesis of reproduction. 

There must, therefore, be something which makes the 
reproduction of phenomena possible at all, something 
which is the n ground of a necessary synthetic 

^OTjt|v7,^3’lrat,,,t^i8dS;S(^jVve;fflaj^at;:ohed 
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that phenomena are not things in themselves, but are 
merely the play of our own ideas, and therefore at bottom 
determinations of the inner sense,; Noiy, if we can show 
that even our purest a priori perceptions can yield 
'knowledge, only ill' so far „ as -they involve such -a .comv 
bination as makes a thoroughgoing. 'synthesis of .reproduce 
:tion;; possible, we, may conclude that- this; S3’nthesis ■ of 
.'iniagiHation., being prior to. all experience,- rests upon- a ,■ 

, principles. We must. then assume , a, -pure tramf:, 
scendental synthesis as the necessary ' condition of all'lioa 
experience, for experience is impossible unless phenomena 
are capable of being reproduced. Now, if I draw a line. ;/ ■. 
ill though t, or think of the time from one day to another, ' - v 
0-1* even think of a certain number, it is plain that I must : 
be, conscious.. of the various determin.atio,ns one. after the, 
other. :,, B.ut' if„ the, earlier .determinations— the. prior |iarts,- 
.of the .line, - the antecedent moments' of time, themnits,:,,as ' 
■they .arise one after the other— w-ere.. "to'- drop, .out-: of iny.-^ :■ 
.consciousness,: .and could not be . reproduced .when . I ,, 'f 
passed on to the later determinations, I shoiiid never be 
conscious of a whole 3 and hence not even the simplest 
■'..aiid.. most.e.!em,entary idea: of space or-.tirae could arise in,' ■ , 
■my consciousness. ' . 

'■ ■ .■ -.■■.The . synthesis of reproduction is' therefore . jns,ep,ai*a,bly ' ' . .... 
bound up with the synthesis of apprehension. And as 
the synthesis of apprehensio:n is the transcendental ground 
of the possibility of all knowledge — of pure a priori as 
well as empiiical knowledge — the reproductive synthesis 
of imagination belongs to the transcendental functions of 
the mind, and may therefore be called the,, transcendental 
faculty of imagination. 
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^ %hihesis <^ Mecognition in Conc^itom. 

Were I not conscious that what 1 think now is identical 
with what I thought a mo ago, all reproduction in 
the series of ideas would be useless. The idea reproduced 
at a given moment would be for me a perfectly new idea. 
There would be no identical consciousness bound up 
wuh the act of producing one idea after another; and as 
without such consciousness there could be for me no 
unity, I should never be conscious of the various 
members of the series as forming one whole. If, in 
counting, I should forget that the units lying before my 
mind had been added by me one after the other, I should 
not be aware that a sum was being produced or generated 
in the successive addition of unit to unit; and as the 
conception of the sum is simply the consciousness of this 
: upit^ 
number. 

At this point it is necessary to have a clear idea ofx. 
what we mean by an object of consciousness. We have 
seen that a phenomenon is just a sensation ofwhicli we 
are conscious, and that no sensation can be said to exist 
j by itself as an object outside of consciousness. What 
' then, do we mean when we speak of an object as corre- 
sponding to our knowledge, and therefore as distinct from 
It? It IS easy to see that this object can be thought of 
only as somethmg = ^, for there is nothing beyond Mow- 
j ledge that we can set up as contrasted with knowledge 
' and yet as corresponding to it ^ 

nothing but the various determinations of our own 
consciousness; hence the object = which corresponds 
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to these determinations^ if is supposed to be distinct 
from cTery object of consciousness, is for us nothing at 
all The unity which the object demands can be only 
the/fomial unity : of consciousness ^ in- the: synthesis- of ..its: ' . 
Ivurious/' determinations.. In; saying" that, ; we . know ' the | : 

''obj.ectj we. mean thaj: we have introduced synthetic .unity}' ■ 
.into the various determinations of . perception. 'But, this! ' 
..'Is. impossible, if the perception could not he pro,duced by f : ,'- 
,.,a :fun,Gtio.n...of .synthesis, which, in . conforming to,,; a: rule,' , 
;:,:make,s;,th,e ;repiDductio.n of those determinations a fri&ri , , 
,::n:eces,sary,' and. renders, possible a conception .that, unites - : 

.them. . , 

■ ; There can be no knowledge without a conception,':: io6 
::iiowever ;indefi.nite, or obscure it 'may- 'be, and, a GonG.eptioni. --- , ; ' 
' is „in' form always,, a .universal, .that'a.erves . 'as-.,a ; rule.,,, ' Th.e,.' ,.1' 
conception of body, for instance, as a unity of the various 
determinations thought in it, serves as a rule in our 
knowledge of external phenomena. Now, it is always a 
transcendental condition that lies at the foundation of 
. that ,- which . . is . .necessary. , ... There -must, . therefore,; .,:b.e: ;a 
transcendental ground of the unity of consciousness in 
the synthesis of the various determinations implied in 
every perception ; and this ground must be necessary to 
the conception of any object whatever, and therefore to 
the conception of every object of experience. In no 
other way can there be any object for our perceptions ; 
for th^ object is nothing but that something = the 
conception of which involves necessity of synthesis. 

This original and transcendental condition is just 
tramcmdmiai The consciousness, in internal 107 

perception, of oneself as determined to certain states, is 
merely empirical 'and is always changing. In the flux of 
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''Can be': no;; uncimngiiig;;or :;pfe 

maneiit self. This form of self-consciousness is usually 
called inner sense or empirical apperceptmL Now, from 
'■■■■■ empirical 'data- it is- ■ impossible to derive the conception 
of that which must necessarily be numerically identical 

■ 'What we require,, in explanation of .such a transcendental I 

presupposition, is a condition that precedes all experience, 
and makes it possible. * 

No knowledge whatever, no unity and connection of 
■objects, is possible for us, apart from that unity of 

■ consciousness which is prior to all data of perception, 

; and without relation to which no consciousness of objects 

is possible. This pure, original, unchangeable consdous- 
ness I call Iranscendenial appercepiion. That this is the 
.J'-proper '''namr :fbr- it- is ''.evident,, 'were .it only: that --even. : the 
purest objective unity, that of the a priori conceptions of 
space and time, is possible only in so far as perceptions 
are related to it The numerical unity of this appercep- 
tion is, therefore, just as much the a priori foundation of 
all conceptions as the various determinations of space 
and time are the a priori foundation of the perceptions of 
.'..■sense.-:.;;,: 

It is this ^transcendental unity of apperception which io8 
connects all the possible phenomena that can be gathered 
together in one experience, and subjects them to laws. 
There could be no such unity of consciousness were the 
mind not able to be conscious of the identity of fiMiCtion, 
by which it unites various phenomena in one knowledge. 

The original and necessary consciousness of the identity 
of ^ oneself , is . at the ' same time the consciousness of 
a necessary unity " in ' the synthesis of all phenomena - 
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necessary riileSj which not only make phenomena capable 
of reprodiictioiij but determine perception as perception 
of an object, that is, bring it under a conception of some- 
thing in which various determinations are necessarily 
connected together. It would be impossible for the 
mind to think itself as identical in its various determina- 
tions, and indeed to think that identity a priori^ if it did 
not hofd the identity of its own act before its eyes, and 
if it did not, by subjecting to a transcendental unity all 
the synthesis of empirical apprehension, make the con- 
nection of the various determinations implied in that 
' synthesis possible in accordance with a priori i ■ 

29 15. Possibility of any Combination whatever P 

Though a perception is merely sensuous or receptive, 
the various determinations of consciousness may be given, 
while the form, as simply the way in which the subject is 
affected, may lie a priori in the mind. But the combina- 
tion {dbnjunctio') of those determinations can never come 
to us through the medium of sense, and therefore cannot 
be contained even in the pure form of sensible perception. 

30 Combination is a spontaneous act of consciousness, and, 
as such, it is the especial characteristic of understanding, 
as distinguished from sense. Ail combination, therefore, 
whether we are aware of it or not, whether it is a combina- 
tion of the various determinations of perception or of 
several^ conceptions, and whether , the determinations of 
perception are empirical or pure, is an act of understand- 
ing. This act we call by the general name of synthesis^ 

' to draw attention to the fact that 'we can be conscious of. 

*What follows (iS“27) constitutes the ‘"objective deduction’* of 
the categories, as it appears in the second edition of the Critique.*’ 
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nothing as combined in tlie object^ wliicli we have n.ot 
ourselves previously combined. And as it proceeds 
entirely from the seif-activity of the subject^ combination 
is the element, and the only element, that cannot be 
. given by the object. ■ It is easy to see that this .act must 
in its origin always be of one and the same nature, no 
matter what may be the form of combination ; and that 
‘ the resolution or analysis, which seems to be its opposite, 

■ in point of fact always presupposes it If understanding 
has previously combined nothing, there is nothing for 
it to resolve;, for without the combining activity of 
understanding there can be no consciousness of an object 
'“at ail 

By combination, however, must be understood not 
merely the synthesis of the various determinations ^ of,, 
sense, but also their , unity. '''' .Combination; ....if 
1 3 1 scioiisness of the synthetic unity of various determinations. 
The consciousness of this unity cannot be the result of 
the combination, for were we not, in being conscious of 
various determinations, also conscious of their unity, we 
should, have, no conception of combination, "at . all • ^Npr 
must this unity, which precedes any conception of 
combination, be confused with the category of unity 
(to); for all categories rest upon logical functions of 
judgment, and, in these, combination, or the unity of 
given conceptions, is already implied. For an explana- 
tion of the unity in question, which is qualitatiie (12), 
we must go further back, and seek it in that which, as the 
ground of the unity of various conceptions in judgment, 
is implied in the possibility even of the logical use of 
understanding. ' , pr 
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The / i/iink must be capable of accompaiiyiiig all 
132 my ideas; for^ otlierwisCj I should be conscious of some- 
, . thing that .could not be thought ;■ which is the same .as 
.saying, that I should .not., be conscious at. all, or., at least. 

' ... should be conscious only of that ■ which for ' m,.e' was, 
,/ ;; ..nothing. . . Now, that form of c.o.n.sciousness\vliich is , prior ; 
to .. all„'^.,tho,iight3 . is f erceptmu . ■ H.ence, .all the mainM 
■ determinations: of perception 'have .a' necessary ■reMtiG.n to, 

. . the in .the subject .that is coiiscious^ of tlieni,' 

The however, is an act of which^^ 

cannot possibly be due, to se.nse. I call 
- tion ^ : to distinguish it from I call 

it also the origlmi appercejition^ because' it is the self- 
■ , : . , eonsciousness .:, which .produces ■ the .',' ^^TPMnkT : Now, 
,.;the.,,' must ..be', capable.' .of , 'aGCompanying',; ;all ' 
:;,.other . ideas, and: it:.' is ^ one - and the'" same .in-, all ^ 'con-: 
.. ..sciou^ess ; .but there. ,is .' no". other idea , beyond, .'.the 
tKink^^: ..to ,, which, self-consciousness: is ' bo.und;„.;.in" a,.:, 
similar way. The unity of apperception I ^ call also the 
iramcendentai unify of self-consciousness, to indicate that 
. upon it,,.depeii^^^ the possibility of ^35 /nhri ,. knowledge/ 

. 'For, ..the various, determi^^^ .given .in a, certaiii per- 
■:^:-eeption .would not all be in my cons:ciousness5 if, they did 
'...not, all. :.belong . to- one, ,' self-consciousness,. ' True,, , 1 . may;, : 
not aware of this, but yet as-they'ate.,:det:erminati,ons^f 
of my consciousness, they must necessarily conform to the ^ 
condition, without which they are not capable of standing 
133 together in one universal self-consciousness. In no other 
• way would they all without exception be mine. From' this 
original combination importa.nt.consequences follow. 
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'The absoliite identity of apperception in relation to all 
the determiiiatioii& given in perception^ involves a 
synthesis of those determinations, and is possible only 
through consciousness of the synthesis. For, the 
empirical consciousness, which accompanies each deter- 
mination as it arises, is in itself broken up into units, and 
i is unrelated to the one identical subject. Relation to 
A a single subject does not take place when I accompany,' 
■' each determination with consciousness, but only when !■ 
'■ : ^-add one determination to the other, and am conscious 
' V of this act of synthesis. It is only because I am capable 
. of combining in me misdousness the. various deteiiTiina- 
lions presented, to. me, that I can become aware that in 
every one of them the consciousness is the same. The ' 
' -y mmfyde of apperception is, therefore, possible o,iiiy 
1^4' under presupposition of a. certain, unity. , ■ The:- 

. tlibughC determinations 'given in a perception vail 

belong to me, is the same as the thought, that I unite 
them, or at least that I am capable of u,nitmg them in one 
self-consciousness. This does not of itself involve a 
comdomness of tJie synthesis of determinatiGns, but it pre- ■ 
' supposes the ■ possibility of that consciousness. ■ It ■ viS' 
only because I am capable of grasping the various deter- 
minations in one consciousness, that I can call them all 
mine; were it not so, I should have a self as many- 
coloured and various as the separate determinations of 
I which I am conscious. ' Synthetic unity of the various 
I determinations of perception as given a prion] is 
4 ^ therefore the ground of that identity of apperception 
I itself, which precedes a friori every definite act of 
I thought" Now, objects cannot combine themselves, nor 
can understanding learn that "they are combined by 
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135': cbserving'.; :tli'eir ' combmation. : All combination : .is ,t!ie ■ 
work of nnderstaiidiiig, and in fact understanding is itself 
..'BOtlimg' '.but the . faculty ■ of ; combining 
bringing: under the .unity of' 'apperception, ■ the various; 
determinations given ,, m ■ perception. The. unity ,:Of 

V apperceptipn is, therefore, the supreme principle^ of; all 
. our .kno.^dedge. . 

This principle of the necessary- unity of apperceptiOB, 

... ; is.;nO' ...doubt in itself. an identical and therefore an. analytic-... 

: proposition .-but ■ it also - reveals - ' the ' .neeess.it3r .:-:fG.r:'. -.a -; 
........ . s.3mth.esis of. the various determinations given ixi'percep-. 

tioii, because without such synthesis the thoroughgoing; 

of self-consciousness is inconceivable. lii tlie; 

■ simple consciousness of self, no variety of determination-. 
'- is , .given ; such variety of determination can - : be. given 
. ;. : only in . the . ;p€rcep.tion which is distinguished- from.:’ iiie 
; consciousness.... of self, and. can - be thought •.-■dnl-y'. by . bem.g. 

. .; :. combined .in,, .one ...consciousness. - ■ : An^ understanding .; in ; . 
' ' which, the consciousness ■ .of.-- self - ' should . at the same' time . 

.be;. a- consciousness of ail. the '-complex ^ deteniii.!iatioh-s'.;of : 
,- fdbJectSj;wouId--.b.e -understandingycaii-; 

. only .think, ;■ and mus go to, s-ense.'for perception. I' am... 
., conscious- of my, -self as identical in the various determ:iiia-,. 
:tio!is presented, to me in’- a perception,, because, all 
- detemiinatio-ns .that constitute- one .perception , Ixail mine, 
But .this. is -the same as .saying, 'that- 1 am- conscious ; of a; 
neces^ry synthesis of -them a priori ^ ; or.„That...,:.,they nest.- 
upon the original synthetic-' -unity Df.'-.apperGeptioii,,..-ii,nd.er, 
136 which all the determinations given to me must stand, but 
under which they can be brought only by means of a 
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17. Tke synfMtk unity of Afpercey>tmt is tke supreme 
principle of Understanding, 

In the Transcendental Esthetic, we have seen that the 
supreme principle, without which perception in its 
relation to' sensibility is ■ impossible, is, that: ail the 
" determinations of perception should stand under " the' 
;« formal conditions of space anxl time. ■ Now, the supreme 
principle, without which perception, in its relation to 
x:: understanding is impossible, is, that ail determinations .of 
A . perception should stand under conditions of the original 
synthetic unity of apperception. Under the former stand 
all determinations of perception, in so far as they are 
given to us ; under the latter, in so far as they must be 
I -5:7 capable- of being - combined in one consciousness. , ..Apart 
from the synthetic unity of apperception, nothing^ can be 
thought or knoum, because the determinations given in 
perception, not having the act of apperception, I think f 
m common, would not be comprehended in one self- 
consciousness.- ■ 

Speaking quite generally, understanding is the faculty 
. oi knowledge. Knowledge consists in: the coosciousness. 
of certain given determinations as related to an object 
An object^ again, is that, in the conception of which the 
various determinations of a given perception are tmUed, 
Now, all unification of determinations requires unity of 
consciousness in the synthesis of the detemiirLations. 
Hence, the unity of consciousness is absolutely necessary, 
to constitute the relation of determinations to an object, 
give them objective validity, and make them objects ol 
knowledge ; and on that unity therefore rests the very 
possibility of understanding. 
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The principle of the original syntJmik tsnity of 
apperception, as being completely independent of all 
: ■ 'COBditiom. of. sensiioiis,. perception, is'' the first, pnre .'^'epg-' 
v the .understanding, .upon, which .all its ■fiirtlier 
.use' depends. Space,;. /as - the. .mere.', form of ;. exteriial 

..■sensuous perception,. ■ does: .not. of 'itself .yield any 
' knowledge:' it but supplies .the various elements of 
a priqri perception ' ■ that ■ are ■ capable of becoming 
1.38, knowledge. To. kno'w anything 'spatial, as, .for instance a 
■-, .line, 1 ni'iist. draw it, and- .so 'produce ..by' synthesis-, -a,, 

, ,d.efiiiite. combination .of the ..given elements. '' Thus, the 
- unity of the act of, combination is' at . the same time. 

, the unity of the consciousness in , which the line is 
tlioiight, and only in this unity of consciousness is^ a 
: determinate 'space/ 'known as. an object "The,. synthetic^-; 
■,',;:uni-ty 'of.' .consciousness u‘s,. -therefore, .an,, objective, ' con- ■ 
': /; :,dition./of'.;^ It -.is- not merely a,. Gohdition, ' 

,/, .. ''/ which I must^observe :.in , knowing/ an .■ object, ,a 

. condition, ....iti'ider' which every--- ,'perce.ptio.n / must , 'stand, 't- 
before it can become an object for me at all. Without this 
synthesis, the various detenninations would not be united 
in :-o'neopnsGiousness.' 

Although' it ..is thus' proved, 'that "the synthetic, unity/ of, 

... ,, consciousness is the condition of all thought, '‘Ihe unity, of . 

■consciousness, as has been '.already said, is in - .itself an 
'■ ' .■.■,■. analytic , proposition^' , For, it .'.says' only, ^'that all .. the 
■„. deteriiiinations of 'which /am''' conscious' in'v a., gi'ven- per,- ; 
reptioS must stand under the condition, which enables 
me to regard them as fnine^ or as related to my identical 
self, and so to comprehend them as synthetically com- 
bined in one apperception, through the L ikiuk^^ 
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But this is not the principle of every possible iinder- 
standingj but only of an understandings through the pure 
apperception of which, in the coiisdoiisness I «;////’ no 
139 determinations are given. If we had an understanding, 
which, by its mere self-consciousness, presented to itself 
the manifold detemimations. of perception ; an under- 
' standing, which, ■■by its very consciousness of objects,' 
should give rise to the existence of these objects"; such an 
understanding would not require, for the unity of con- 
sciousnessj a special act of synthesis of manifold .deter- 
■ minations. But this act of synthesis is essential to 
.human midersto^ which . ■.thinks, but do.es not. 
perceive. It is, indeed, the supreme principle of human 
understanding. Nor can we form the least conception 
of any other possible understanding, whether of one that 
itself perceives, or of one that is dependent upon 
sensibility for its perception, but not upon a sensibility 
that stands under the conditions of space and time. 

. iS. Objective unity of Seifconscmuness.^ 

.: The; transcendental unity of apperception is that unity:, 
through which all the determinations given in a percep- 
tion are united in a conception of the object, It is, 
accordingly^’ "called pbjeciim^ and must be distinguished 
■ Imm subjective unity of consciousness, which is a 
determination of the inner seme, tlirough which the 
complex of perception is given empirically to be com- 
bined into an object. Whether I shall be empirimiiy 
conscious of certain determinations as simiiitaneoiis, or 
rqo as successive, depends upon circumstances, or empirical 
conditions. Hence, the empirical unity of consciousness, 
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through the association of the elements of perceptioii, is 
itself a plienomeiionj and is perfectlf contingent But 
the*piire form of perception in. time, as’ merely: perception 
in general, stands under the original unity of conscioiis- 
ness: ..just .because the various., determinations given in .it, 

■ '.. are mecessarily related to -an think'^^ .It therefore 
.' Stands under that original unity by - means of the pure 
syntliesis of understanding, which is the a priori ground 
^ of, .the empirical., synthesis.. .'Only'- the , originai , unity of 
V ..,a.,pperc.eptio.ii .,,is .objectiye,; ..the empiricai. ■ imi.ty,''::^w^ 

, , .which 'we are not here concerned, ' and ' which besides , is 
: \:Diily.. derived i'om the other, -under' given conditions i#, 

. is merely subjectw^ To one matvfor. instaiice, 

' a certain word suggests' one thing, to another a different 
. .'thing,:,. ' In .what is ,, empirical, 'the' '.unity .of coiiscioiis'ness 
,.v-dQ.es,,iiot hold, necessarily and ." universally ,o£^ that .wliidi 

: Tke^" Logical -. . Form . ; rf ’ alk Judgments 'mmistS : .- m : MF 
r: r: r umty vf, the ApperceMim (J the Comepthnsi 

141 A judgment is simply the way in which given ideas are 

brought to the objective unity of.-app.erception*. -is 

142 the force of the copula 'which'.' just marks. the dis- 
tiiiction between the objective unity and the subjective 

■ -.unity .of given, ideas, .'lit indicates their relatio-n. to- .the- 
.-ori'g'iEai apperception, and thtix necessary unity 

'good - even .if .the judgment is' itself . empirical and;-'; 
therefbre contingent I do not mean, that, in the pro- 
position, Bodies are heavy,’ ■ the idea of heavy is 
connected with the idea of body in empirical 
perception, but that they are connected with each other 
in the synthesis of perceptions through the necessary 
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unity of apperception. That is to say, the two ideas are 
connected with each other in confomiity with the prin- 
ciples by which ideas are objectively determined and' 
' become ' knowledge. .. . 'Now,, those .principles :, are all 
/derived from the supreme principle, of the transcendental 
'■.'" unity of apperception. :■ Through this ; principle ^ alone,' 
■; ' ,.,;ideas,::are' related in, the way of judgment, and; become 
: ' valid. ■ 'Thus we get a srifhcient test of .the 
; d between the relation of ideas in a judgment, " 

and a relation of the same ideas that is only of subjective 
: .validity, as, for instance, a relation depending upon the 
f ; -the-z latter ..case, :all that I^ couM 

say would be, that if I lift a body, I have a sensation of 
weight, but not, that the body is heavy. To say that the 
body is heavy, means, that the two ideas of heavy and 
body are connected together in the object, whatever the 
.■ .;. /: .State of the subject may ..be, and not. merely that tfiey.. . are 
contiguous in my observation, repeat it as often as I 
please. " 

143 20. Ail sensuous Perceptions stand under the Categories as 
conditions under which alone their various determine 
ations ca?t come together in one Consciousness. 

The various determinations given in a sensuous per» 
caption stand under the original synthetic unity of 
apperception, because in no other way could there 
possibly be any unity of perception (17). But that act 
of understanding, by which the determinations given in 
consciousness, whether these are perceptions or concep- 
tions, are brought under a single apperception, is the 
logical function of the judgment (19). Hence, all the 
elements given in an empirical perception are deicrmined 
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by one of the logical functions of judgment^ and thus 
brought into one consciousness. But the categories are 
just the functions of judgmentj in so far as these are 
applied in determination of the various elements of a 
given perception (13). Therefore, the various determina- 
■■ , : tions .ill' :a given perception necessarily, stand under the, 

. categories. 

1.46, . 22. "Tke^Cafeginy /ms no other apfUcaiion in^ Know- 
ledge than to Objects of Experience, 

. .To an. object is nof ■tlie.sa.me thing, as ■ 

it. Knowledge involves two elements: firstly, the ,coii-| 
; ' eeption . or category, by which an object in. general isl 
V. V thought ; secondly, the perception by which .it is given.' i: 
. if.'' no. ' perceptioB .could be given, ■ 'correspoiidiiig, to . ,;th:..e. , 

.. conception, 'I .should no. doubt be able'to.' think:. an object 
: ; vso''' :far as.;: its. form.. was^ concerned, .but.' as... there; 'would. ...be I 
mo .object;: in which ' that ■ form .:was.vrealized^; I could.,:not ; 
possibly have knowledge of ; any actualThmg. .::,^: So 'far^.^^^^^^^ 

: ::„l .could know, there would - be nothing, :an.d.. cppid' .; be: , 
nothm^ - to-" .which .. .iny \tho-uglit might be applied, . \ ..,Now5 ..' 
the ^Esthetic has shown to us that ail the perception that 
.'.- ."we can have is sensuous ; hence the thought -of an object. 

' 'ill general, , by means of a pure conception of uiideTstaiid" 

' : ing,. can .. become knowledge, only by being bro.iight into re- -- 
147 lation with objects of sense. Sensuous perception, is 'either'..', .. 
pure, -perception of .space .and' 'time, :,-.or the . empirical;.-, 
perception of that which is directly presented through 
sensation as actually in space and time. By the deter- 
mination of space and time themselves, we can obtain 
that a priori knowledge' of objects which mathematics 
supplies. But this knowledge "ts . only ''of the form of 
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phenomena, and it is still doubtful if actual things must 
be perceived in this form. Mathematical conceptions, 
therefore, can be called knowledge, only if it is presup- 
posed that there are actual things which cannot be 
presented to us except under the form of that pure 
sensuous perception.- Now, things m space and time. Bit 
given 'to us only- through empirical observation, that is, .in- 
perceptions that are accompanied by sensation. Hence, 
■■ - the pure conceptions of understanding, even if they are 
applied to a priori perceptions, as in matliematics, do 
. not yield a knowledge of things. Before there can be 
any .knowledge,- ' the .pure perceptions,, and the concep- 
tions of understanding through the medium of pure 
pe”: jeptions, must be applied to empirical perceptions. 
V' The categories, therefore, give us no knowledge of actual 
■ things, even with the aid of perception, except in so far 
, as they are capable of being applied to empiricm percep- 
- tion. In other words, they are merely conditions of the 
possibility of empirical knowledge. Now, such knowledge 
: : .. .is called experience, ■ - Hence the . categories: have a share. 
4$ in the knowledge ..of .. those things.: only.- that are. ob|ects .of 
" ".possible experience. ' 

23. 

The ’above proposition is of the greatest importance, 
for it marks out the limits of the pure conceptions of 
understanding in their application to objects, just as 
Transcendental ^Esthetic marked out the limits 'of the 
pure forms of sensuous perception. wSpace and time are 
but the conditions under which objects that are relative 
to our senses are capable of being presented to us, and 
therefore they apply only within the limits of experience. 
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Beyond those limits they have sio meaning m^hatever, for 
they are only in the' sens'es,. and have no reality apart 
from them. The pure conceptions of understanding ^ are 
■ :^free .from: this limitation,, and, extend; to- objects of ■pexcep-:^;:' 
' ' 'tioii of any kind,, whether that- perception is like or unlike 
' only it, 'is ,sensiious,. .-and' not iiitellectiiaL: But 

extension of conception beyond'.our sensuous per- . 
,yception not help us in the, least For, the/ooncep-y 
/ tions; are in, that case quite empty,' -and we,,, are . therefore ' 
iiiiabie even to say that there are any objects correspond- 
'y. , , ,iiigio..theiii. . " They, are mere ,, forms'.^ofy thought . without 
' .oblective reality, for w^e have' no perception at liaiid,. .and 
' ■ therefore no object, to which the syntlietic unity , of 
is the sole content of, those forms of' - 
149 th ought, could be applied. - Only - our -sensuoiis and ' 
y' empirical '.perception 'ca givey to,,' them ■ meaning,', and . 

'■y; reaiityr i.' ■ ■','y,''-,'-'''y'',,,'''' . 

■ v.,If I atippose, an„ol:>|ect of a; 

y,' y be...' given,, , I ' can, no .doubt, think -of '-it as. having all, :the , 

: ' , predicates implied in , my presupposition. ; .,1. ; can ' , say- that . 

'' -the /-obje-ct: has /none,. :yof „the ^ determmations:y,.. proper yto.,',' 

' ■ , sensitous percept, io.n,.:. ^ that it.' is ,not extended, .or , in space, ' 

. that its duration is not time, -that there, is in it no, change ,. 
■ : :..or- succession, of 'states, in time, etc. ' .But no real , know - 1 
-ledge of an object is. gained By merely indicating how it 1 
perceived, so ,long as'-I cannot tell what.,is the con- 1 
tent of its perception. I cannot in that way understand S 
even the possibility of an object to which my pure 
concejjtion could apply, for I am unable to bring forward 
a perception corresponding to such an object, and can 
, say only that my perception can, never bring me into 
contact with it But what most concerns us here, is, 
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tli.at to a thing of that nature, not even a single category 
could be applied. I could not say, for instance, that 
such a thing is a substance, that is, a thing that can exist 
as subject, but never as mere predicate. For, how could 
I apply the conception of substance, when, in the absence 
of all empirical perception, I should not even know that 
■ anything corresponding to my idea could exist at all ? ■ ", 

I ■ 24. The applicaiion of the Categories to objects 

of sense. 

Understanding is capable of applying its pure concept 
tions to any object of perception, whether the perception 
is the same as ours or not, if only it is sensuous. But 
what this shGws:.is that those conceptions are. but mere ■ 
'forms of ihought, which in themselves yield no knowledge 
of a determinate object As we have seen, the synthesis, 
or combination of various elements implied in these forms 
of thought, is relative merely to the unity of apperception, 
and only in relation to that unity does it make possible 
my a friori knowledge, or rather that knowledge: which ■■ 
rests upon understanding. It is, therefore, not only 
transcendental, but also purely intellectual But there 
lies in us a certain form of a friori sensuous perception, 
which is bound up with our sensibility, or the receptive 
side of our consciousness. Hence understanding, by its 
spontaneity, is capable of determining the inner sense, by 
bringing the various elements given in pure perception 
into conformity with the sjmthetic unity of apperception. 
Thus it can think synthetic unity of the apperception of 
the elements implied in a priori semuous perceptiou as 
the condition under which all objects of human percep- 
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tion must necessarily stand. ' In- 'this way the categories^ 
which ill themselves are mere ' forms of thoughts obtain 

5 1 objective reality, or application to objects that can be 
given to us in perception. These 'objects, 'however, are 

■v- .'merely , phenomena, for only : to ■.phenomena do, ' the:'; a ]) 
^ v /rihn* forms of perception' apply.' ' 

^This^;syn,t^^ the; units of sensuous perceptioB,', 

' which.is possible and necessary a ' priori^, be called 

-.. figaral synthesis, {synthesis to, disti.nguish.^^^^i^^^^ . 

that intellectual synthesis {synthesis inteikdimiis\ which 
is thought in the mere., category as applicable to. all, the , 
determinations of a perception. ^Bpth ^xt Jmmcendenialif : 
^ not' merely because they precede a priori other, know- 5 ^ ' 
■ ledge, but because they make other' a priori knowledge ': 
;,possib!e, .;b' 

. . 'But the figiiral synthesis, when, it is ; .considered , merely '. 
: . in;'- relation to the , o;riginal; S3mthet'i.c 'miity '.of .apperceptionv,.',-;.' 

. thabls, to 'the ... transcendental." .unity" which 'is, thought:; in': 

, . the;' categories, . must' be -called, in '.' distinctfon. 'from the 
■.'...purely .''intellectual combination, - the transcendeniai -syn--^. ^ 
thesis of imagination. Imagination is the faculty of 
setting before the mind in perception an object that is 
not itself present. Now, all our perception is sensuous, 

„ and. hence imagination can give a perception correspond- 
■u.ug.'. to the conceptions of understanding, only, mid.er the 
subjective condition of time. Imagination^ therefore 
pertaii|g_ to semibiliiy. At the same time its synthesis is 

52 the expression of spontaneous activity; for, unlike sense, 
imagination is not simply , capable ■ of being determined, ■ 
but 'it is itself determining; and hence it can a priori 

- determine sense in its form, in accordance with the unity 
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view tlie faculty of determining tlie sensibility a j^riori; 
and its synthesis of the elements of pure perception, con- 
■ to the .categories^ ■■must be ■■called • the 

transcendental synthesis of imagination. This synthesis 
is the result of an action of imd,erstandmg ■ on the sensb. 
■" bilitjj or it is' the-first -applicatioiiy and sO' the condition 
■ ■of all other applications^ of understanding to objects that ^ 
we are capable of. perceiving.' The figiira! : synthesis is 
,' ■ distinguished from the inteliectual .synthesis simply in', 
■^ thisj that the latter is due purely to understanding in., ^ 
■I isolation from imagination. In so^ far as imagination' is a 
! spontaneous activityj I sometimes call 
atioBj to distinguish it from 9r^rMjidwe iniaginatiori, tlie 
synthesis of which is entirely dependent upon empirical 
I laws of association. As this latter synthesis in no way 
helps to explain how a priori knowledge is possibles it 
belongs to psychology, not to transcendental philosophy. 

26. Transcendental Deduciion of the Categories m 
employed in Experience, 

., ;In the metaphysical deduction it has been proved that the, 
categories have their origin a because they per- 

FeSy a^ee with the universal logical functions of 
} thought In the transcendental deduction (20, 21), we 
have seen how the categories make possible the a priori 
r knowledge of objects of perception in general. We 
have now to explain ho^v, by means of the categories, we 
are capable of knowing a priori objects of which we aie 
conscious only when mr semes are aciualiy affected^ 
What we propose to explain is not how there can be an 
a priori knowledge of sensible objects as regards the form 
of perception, but how there can be an a priori know- 
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: ledi^e of the laws by which the combmatioii of objects 
6o is effectedj or^ as we may say,. what are the laws imposed 
,,,iiBGBfhatnre,-:withQM .there,, wo,uM .be no,/, nature. 


^ r:' .The .first tiling to be, obsetYed is that by 
v; a^^rekension is meant the putting together of various' 

■ „ determinations in .an empirical perceptio.n, an act without 
V , which ^ there could be no' . observation or empirical : con- 
. , V., sciousness of a ..phenomenal '.object , 

.. ' . , .Iii',:'Space,- and., time we . have forms.' of .'■ou^^^ 

, . well ,, .as inner perception and to these ■ the synthesis of. 
„v apprehension ... must, always conform,, because in\ no .other; 
way " can apprehension take place at all But space and 
time are more tha,ii mere forms- of sensuous Dercention. : 


■ ;Of elementSj and these elements, are conceived to 

.be, determined to, tmzYj (see Transcendental -^Esthetic). 

perceptions;' (not m . them:) - there,' is, - pre- 
siipposed; a [priori^ as condition ■ 'of ail . synthesis ' of 
i,:6 i, -apprehension, a' miity of synthesis of the various: determin- 
, , ,, atipns. . of . inner ,, and' outer' 'perce.ption, and ; this,.'' agaih^.., 
: .implies,, that . whatever can be ■' perceived as in -.space- „' and' 
:: ’ time",must .- submit, . to ' combination. . This , synthetic - unity 
: can only be. the- combination, in conformity with the 
" categories, .of the various elements: of any given perception 
'm''>.an originai consciousness,,in.' so.-far.as-- :,tlie':.,combinatid,ii, 
is appligi to our sensuous perception. Hence, all synthesis,: 
including even that through which sensible observation is' 
possible, stands under the categories. And, as experience 
is knowledge by means .of connected observations, the 
. categories are conditions of the possibility of experience, 
and therefore hold a prion -of all objects of experience. 
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T observe a house, for instance, by the apprehension of 

'"fV'-erminations given in empincal perception, 
various de.erminaUo g 

The necessary uriuy of and I draw as it 

perception mgenjl^^ conformity with this 

were an ^ ^terminations in space. But, if I 

synthebc unity same synthetic 

abstract from f^ and is the category of 

unity has Its 

^uanitiy, 01 t J To this category, 

Sereforrthe synthesis of apprehcmsion-that is, the 

' Hie categories are not derived from nature, nor do 
L ttenselvesto nature as their model, for m 
they adapt them empirical. How, then, 

that case nature must adapt itself to 

rfC-i --gorier determine ./.-die 

^ ton of the complex phenomena of nature, instead 

0? gotg to nature to find out how phenomeiia are com- 
Here is the solution of the problem. 

, ^ThLo more wonderful that the laws of phenomena in 
t<;t a<yree with understanding and its a priori 

®‘''“ r,r 

than’ that phenomena themaelvm mnjt^ ^0= ^ “ 

fotmofn/ntWeensuouspe^ Jn^ 

phenomenth apm. 6om 
r::5«°.Whrlemmndi.g. Thing, in ftom.elvm 
,onld of conme have law. of their 0 «m, even if the) d 
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not come witliin the knowledge of the subject through 
Ms understanding. But phenomena are merely the 
manner in which things appear in consciousnessj and give 
/;./-mOv.knowiedge of what things; may 'be in ^themselves^ 

. , : :■ mere appearances ' they ■ are subject ' to;, no . law' of .con'- 
; iiection : but , that which ; is imposed ' by the connective , 
faculty. , Now, it is imagination that connects the various 
, ' units * of sensuous perception, -and imagination Is de* 

. ' pendentnpon understanding 'for the. unity, of its.Jntellec-, 

; ' tual .:synthesis,^and upon sensibility, for the .^complexity; of 
r.apprehensioB.. ' But nothing' can come under ..o.bservation 

■ without a synthesis of apprehension, and this empi.rical 
synthesis is ' dependent upon the transcendental synthesis, 
...and therefore upon the categories. Hence, all that;' .can 

165 be., observed, .or can come 'to empirical .consciousness, 
;,,t,hat is, all phenomena of nature, .must depend for com- ^ 

■ ' binatioh upon themategorie^^ In the categorieSy .there- 
.fore, .^..nato as a system" of /necessary: laws, ^ {naiura^ 
formalitef' specfaia) has its ground and origin. Pure 
■'understanding, however, -cannot, by ^'mere oategories.^''pre-, 

scribe a priori any laws to phenomena other than those 
universal laws of nature that apply to all objects in space 
; ,a,Bd time. Special laws,, as ' relating only to what' is 
empirically determined, cannot be completely derived from 
the '.cat^^ although they must all, without -exception, 
^'.Mand the categories, ' To learn what are the, -special 
la-vvs of nature, we must go to experience ; but it is none 
the less true that only the a priori la^vs imposed by 
understanding te.ll us - what is- necessary for any experience 
■:;';; :,-.;-,,;whateyerb is, oapable'of "being known as 'an.' 
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27. Result of the Deduction of the Cat&^ories. 

We cannot think an object witlioiit categories; we 
cannot know an’ object so ^ tlionglit without perceptions 
that correspond to categories. Now, all oiir perceptions 
^are sensuousj and’ therefore ■ all our knowledge of objects 
that' are presented in perception, is empiricaL But 

1 66 empirical hnowledge is experience. Hence , there can be, 
no a priori knowledge, except of obj ects that^ are capable 

' of entering, into experience. 

But" although such knowledge is limited to objects of 
. experience,-, it -is- not therefore altogether derived from 
experience. For pure perceptions as well as pure con- 
ceptions are elements in knowledge, and both are found 
in us a priori. There are only two ways in which we can 
account for a necessary coincidence of the data of 
experience with the conceptions which we form of its 
objects : either that experience must make the concep- 
tions possible, or the conceptions must make experience 

167 possible. The former supposition is inconsistent with 
the nature of the categories, not to speak of pure sensuous 

- perception;- for- the categories, as a coiiceptions, 
are independent of experience, and to derive them from 
experience would be a sort of generatio aeguimca. The 
alternative supposition, which involves what may be 
called an epigenesis of pure reason, must therefore be 
adopted, and we must hold that the categories, as pro- 
ceeding from understanding, contain the groundsrof the 
possibility of any experience whatever. 

168 Short Statement of the Deduction. 

What has been shown in the deduction of the cate- 
gories is that the _|>ure^_cpppeptjo2is of understanding, on 
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wliicb all tlieoretical_^^_^fWf\kiiowledge is basedj are 
principles that make experience possible. In other' 
169 words, they are principles for the genera! deiermiuaimi of 
: ,;plien,biiieBa : ' in - space -and . ' determinatiGn ' ' ;that: 

'ultimately flows "from' the principle- of the 
';: '/\tlietic nnity, of apperception 'as the" form of Tiiiderstandiiig 
in' relation to ' space and. ' time, the original , forms of 
: . sensibility.' 


. .BOOK 'IL-^-THE ANALYTIC O.F JUDGMENTS 

171 Transcendental yudgment, i ja' 

: understanding is called- ' the faculty\ of rales, jiidgment;^' 

will '.be .the faculty of subsumption under .rules, that. is, .the^ ’ . 

.. 'faGulty*- of deciding' .whether .something' ^stands "under .a-::.. 

, given, Tule .or imt {casus ' datae k^s), ;lNo,w pure general v 
.logic does not, and indeed cannot, lay down rules'. for the. . ' 

: application 'of .judgment. }■ 'For, as -it- abstracts 'from^all the," 
teowiedge, ■ its ,■ sole ' business is, to, analyse’' the 

172 pure. '.form of . knowledge," as expressed dn- conceptions, .,..„3:.3 3 
' -..judgiBents, , and . inferences, and ' from this ^analysis to 

^ formal rules for the general use of uiidersta.iiding, ; ; , 

:.i'7'.4 .The business of transcendental logic,' pp; the other hand, 3.5: 
bis; to^ "'lay which may enable, judgment-. ^ 

to make a correct and certain use of the conceptions of 
understanding. For transcendental philosophy has the 
peculiarity that it not only brings to light the rules, or 
rather the universal condition of rales, implied in the 
1.7 5 "pure conceptions of understanding, but it is able also to 
indicate a priori the ■' case ' to which each rule should be 
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applied. ' The' reason of its superiority in this respect 
over all other theoretical scienceSj except mathematics^ 
is that the conceptions with which it deals relate to 
ohjects:';^''/wfi.. ;■/ . '"''a 

■" . The transcendental doctrine of judgment consists : of 13:6' 
two. chapters. ■ The first, treats of the sensuous conditioii: 
without .which no :;pure conceptions of understanding .can. ;, r ...': 
he used. ' This is, called the schematism of understanding. ■ : 
.The- second d.eals with the synthetic, judgmentSs which^ 
arise a/nonwhm the pure conceptions of understanding' , 
are brought into use under that coiid.itioiij and which ' 
underlie ' all o,ther, a priori kn.o,wled.ge. . '.It. treats^ in other ■ 
words, of the principles of pure understanding. 


; SCHEMATISM OP' THE CAtEGOMESr' 

object of .which we,, are conscious, 
must'be conception under which it- 

is brought j in other words, the conception must contain 
some determination that is also present in the object 
subsumed under it. This in fact . is what we mean when 
;.. .we say that an -object is contained under ' a concep.tidn. 
The empirical conception of a - . "for ins 
homogeneous with the pure geometrical conception of a 
circle^ because the roundness which is thought as a deter- 
..,- ■.:.,iii'ination ,of the plate is presented as a perception in the 
circle. 

Now, a pure conception, or category, is quite lietero- 
' geneous from an empirical perception, or indeed from 
any sensuous perception, and hence no pure coiicep- 
■ tion can ever be found realized in a perception. ' No 
1770110 will say thaf the category^ of cause can be made 
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visible to sense^ or can be presented in a particular 
perception as a property of it How then can a percep- 
■ tion "be siibsunied under a pure conception? How can ' 
a category be applied in detennination of an object of 
: . : ‘ /sense ? ; , It is because this very natural and very important 138 
■ r ■ /questioii demands .an .answer that a ■ transcendental doc-' , 
trine of judgment is necessary, ^ It'musthe' shown. how |. ' ' 

. pure coneeptimis of, understanding can possibly be applied .!.' . .. 
..." : 'to phenomena.. 'In other/sciences . it is ,,not: "necessary 
.V show .that'coiic^^^^ applicable to obj.ects,j because 

the general .conception of the .object, is not in the .same' " 
wmy d^ and heterogeneous from the object .as ■ 
■'..presented in concreto. , 

• Manifestly there must '.be some third thing, ... which is i.- 
.... /homogeneous on the. one, hand: with the’ category, and OU' ? , 

..' the ^other "hand with, the,' object of .sense, and wMGh..thu:S'.,'J 
' makes., the;' ^ ,of the one' -to .the, other :possiblei.;j:. ;' 

. ^ This ■mediating .idea must be pure,' ox irtt from /.any | V,; 
/,,',f /empirical ..element, and yet it'musthe, at once, 

■ " zud^smsmus.. \Such an idoz isjho iransmtden^ schema. /■.. ' 

The category contains the pure synthetic unity of any 
, ••'■ elements', of which we' can be 'conscious as " different.. 

■.:: .■/■/. Time, .as the formal condition of the various determina- ' .' 

"■•■■. . '.^ /tlons of. inner sense,, and therefore of ■the connections of ■, 

■./.'■ ::.'ali:.'.our. ideas, contains in ;pure perception a., variety '.■:/.. / ;^/ 
of differences. Now, a transcendental determination of 
time so far homogeneous ' with the category which 
■j gives' unity .tO' it, that it is universal, and' rests.. upon,:, ari/.^;' ;":/// ./:^^^ 
priori rule. But, on its other side, .that determination is 
to a certain extent homogeneous with the object of sense, 
;://'/''/8/:'siich:/ime'.is/pfesent./m;,;'every''\oy 

empirically conscious. By means of .the transcendental 
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determmation of time or schema^ the category may there- 
fore be applied to phenomenaj or^ what is the same things 
. the phenomenon may be subsumed under the categon/. 

179 In itself a schema is merely a product of imagination ; 1^0 
but, as in producing it imagination does not seek to set 
before itself an individual object of perception, but to 
produce unity in the general determination of sensibility, , 

^ we.must distinguish, between the schema and the image. ■ 

^ ^ If 1 set down five points one after the ■■ other,, thus . ■ : 
Y . .1 have before me an image of the mini ber 

. . five. But if I think- simply of number — of any number at . 
all, be it five or a hundred — my thought is rather of the 
method by which a certain sum, say a thousand, may be 
presented in an image, in conformity with a certain con- 
ception, than itself an image. It ivould, in fact, be very 
hard to compare the image of so large a number as a 
..-thousand with., the conception of it . .Nowv the .conscious- : - 
igo^iessof a universal process of imagination, by which an 
. ■ .image is provided ■: for a conception, is. w.hat'. I.,.call . the. ^ ' 

■ ; schema of a conception. 

; In point of fact, schemata, and not images, lie at the 
foundation of our pure sensuous conceptions. No image 141 
of a triangle can ever be adequate to the general 
conception of triangle. The conception includes all 
triangles— -right-angled, obtuse-angled, etc. ; and, hence, 
the image which I can set before myself can never reach 
to the universality of the conception, but occupieg^roniy a 
part of its sphere. The schema of the triangle can exist 
nowhere but in thought : it is simply a rule for the 
synthesis of imagination, in the determination of pure 
figures in space. Much less can a single object of ' 
experience, or an image of a single object, reach to the 
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tiiiiversaiity ' of ' a empirical coBceptioE, ' The direct ' ^ ^ 
relation of an empirical conception is to the schema of 
imagination, or the rale by which a perception is deter- 
mined in conformity with that conception. The concep- 
; tion.-of a dog, for instance, is^a rule for :Lhe .guidance, of,' : 

,, .ImagiEation/.in ' tracm^ out. the figure" of a' certain: four- 
''. footed animal ybiit it, cannot be. restricted: to any .'single' ' 

' determinate figure that experience can supply, nor can, it 
even be presented in concrete in any possible image that I 
am capable of imagining. This schematism of our under- 1 
standing, in its application to^phenomena' and.;; to::;.their f 
•. .pure 'form, is. an, art hidden a.way iii the depths of..: the.'';: . 

I liuman soul, .the secret of which we need not .hope; to.,; I , 

; drag forth to the light of day. This much may be said 
\'thatC'th.e::,w^', is, 'a product of the.; empirical faculty .-of , ;:' 

^.productive umaginationj ^^ while the ' sensuous':'. " 
conceptions, ...as,;, for . .instance, .of-, 'figures,.' in space, is '' :a, 'i: 4 ,a 
, ' product, and as it' were' a 'm'ohogram,. 

:. .imaguiation,,. which makes the' consciousness of an „ image 
:. possible at. all. An image is" necessarily connected , 
a conception through the schema, and is in no case quite 
. , congruent' .with the , coneepti'on. . ^But . what distinguishes . ■ 
the;, schema' 'Of a pure conception,. of -iinderstanding.;. 
such, is that it cannot be presented in an image at aU, .' : , 

. 'but: is . simply the ' pure synthesis,; which . conforms to a rule..,; , , : 

'. of unity .expressed in the .category..:; ...Such a ...schema.: is '; a,.',' 
trans«jendeiitarprddiict of imagination. It is a determina- 
tion of the inner sense according to conditions of its form 
of time in view of all ideas, a determination which is 
necessary, if ideas are to be brought together a priori 
Te’ one conception, in conformity with the unity of 
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182 The pure image of all magnitudes {quanta) that are 
presented -in outer sense is space ; the pure image of ail 
objects of sensCj inner as well as outer^ is time. But 
quantity {quantitas\ as a conception of understanding, 
has as its schema number, or the idea of the successive 
addition of homogeneous unit to honiogeiieous unit 
Number is, therefore, the unity of synthesis implied in 143 
putting together any homogeneous units of perception 
whatever, a unity which results from the generation of 

■ : time itself in the apprehension of the perception. ^ 

' The category of reality is the conception of that which .. ^ 
corresponds to any sensation whatever, and therefore of 
that, the very idea of which is that it has being in time ; 
the category of negation is the conception of that, the 
very idea of which is that it has no being in time. The 
opposition of reality and negation therefore rest^ upon 
the distinction between a time as filled and the same 
time as empty. And, as time is merely the form of per- 
ception, that which in the phenomenon corresponds to 
sensation is the transcendental matter, or reality, of all 
objects as actual things. Now, every sensation has a 
degree or magnitude by which it is capable of filling the 
same time more or less, or, in other words, of occupying 
the inner sense, with more or less completeness, down to 
the vanishing point ( == o = mgatio). Hence, there is 

183 a relation and connection, or rather a transition from 
reality to negation, which makes us capable of setting 
every reality before ourselves as a quantum. The schema 
of reality, as the quantity of something so far as it fills a 
time, is Just this continuous and uniform generation of 
reality in time, by the gradual descent from a sensation 
that has a certain degree in time to its disappearance, or, 



what is the same thiiigj the gradual ascent from the 
negation of sensation to its' definite degree. 

The schema of substance is the permanence of the "^44 
real in time, or the idea of the "real ■■as ' presupposed in the ■' 
empirical determination of time, and as persisting while: 
all else" changes. Tim'e does not itself pass away, but tlie.i ; 

4 ,;i cliangeable in time passes away in its particular being. 

4 ' .What corresponds in the phenomenon to time, which, is in ■ 
Itself unchangeable and peiinanent, -'is 4 the .uncliangeabfe", .. . 
,4 '^ in '■existence,^ 'substancey -and- only in reference : To ■ 

.■. substance' ..can the succession 'and' the 'co» existence ../©{■z 4 
.' ■:;."i,;,phenoniena be determined in .timef ^ 

' ..The, schema of cause, and of the causality of a thing 
■ . 'in general,' is the real which, is supposed never to exist 
without., being followed by something else.' It consists,,;,' 

,.. therefore^. ■ in ' the. succession, -of various determinations', ■ in ,. ;■ „ ■ 

, ■.: :so .far as ..tEat succession is subject to a rule. ,4 ...^ 

;, , "The schema , of community (reciprocal . . action), or . of " ' 

., ,.,the., 'reciprocal causality of' substances as regards their 4 ■ 
'184. accidents, ■is" the co-existence 'in conformity, with; a: mnh 
'.' versa! 'rule , of the . . determinations''- of ' one substance with ' ' 

' :those.of another, " ■ 

;, ■: ■: .. -' The ■ schema of possibility ' is the harmony of the 
.' ..■...'.synthesis, of ^ ideas with conditions of time in . 

' Opposites, for instance, ' cannot -exist : in the.': .^ 4v 
same thing at the same , time, but' only the one after, the..... : ■-':■■ 
other. *The schema of possibility- -therefore determines..' -'.-■. ■. 
how a thing is capable of being 'known at any time.44; ; :;^'^ ,..^^ 

- The schema of actuality ;is .existence- in a- detenninate 145 
';:,;;:;'; 4 ;;:.tilfie.,;';:'/-;',';^^ a-’, ■^■': ■■' ■:';■■;' -■.'■:-' 4 ';' 4 ,;;':;.;- 4 ::-.';^-;,;.:';;;^^ 

The schema of necessity is the existence of an object 
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From all this it is plain that the schema of every one 
of the categories is in some way relative to time* ^ The 
schema of quantity is the generation or synthesis of time 
itself in the successive apprehension of an object ; the 
schema of quality, the synthesis of sensation, as implied 
..in obsen'-ation,. with the .consciousness of .time, or, in 
. other words, it is- the filling up of time ; the schema of - 
relation, the relation of different perceptions to one 
■ another at all times, or in conformity with a rule . for ' the .. 

. determination of time; lastly, the schema of modalityv'',,'^^-. 
in its three forms, time itself as the correlative of -the 
determination whether and how an object belongs to 
S time. ' The schemata ate, therefore, just afnm determi- 
nations of time in conformity with rules. Following the 
order of the categories, we find that these rules, which 
iSs s-ppiy to all possible objects of experience, relate to the 
series of time, the content of time, the order of time, and the 
comprehension of time. 

We thus see that the schematism of uiiderst|iiidiiig, 
through the transcendental synthesis of imagination, is 
neither more nor less than the way in which the various 
determinations of perception are reduced to unity in the 
inner sense, and so indirectly to the unity of apperception, 
the function that corresponds to the receptivity of inner 
’"sense. The schemata are, therefore, the true and only 146 
conditions under which the categories obtain significance, 
by being brought into relation with objects, fn Jhe end, 
therefore, ...the categories have no other application than 
to objects of a possible experience. They merely serve 
to bind phenomena together under universal rules of 
synthesis, by means of a necessary a priori unity that has * 
its source in the necessary combination of all r;oascious« 



ness ill the original nnitj of apperception* Thus it is 
that tlie categories make phenomena fit for a tlioroiigh- 
going connection, in one' experience* 

' : ' Within, this whole of possible ■■experience,,. all onr ' know-: ' ■ 
ledge : lies,, . and, in the tiniversal .. . rektio.n ^ to',, possible. , ; ■ 

,. „ . ' experience consists that transcendental ; truth ' 'wliich , , . 

' precedes empirical truth and makes it possible* 

■ .' But.no one can fail to see that,^ although only the „■ 

86 schemata of sensibility can realize the categories, they 
none the- less, m/rik/ them. ■ For the'schemata . limit .the 
^.categories:... by conditions that 'lie .outside of tinders tanding . '': 

'.'and in sensibility. The schema is . in 'harmony 'with the " ; : 

' categoi}?^, but it is properly merely the sensuous appear-; 

. ance or sensuous : conception of an object Noir, it. is ■ : ., 

. naturally . .:sup.posed,. that ' the-'', sphere . of a concep.tio.a '■ . ,. 

... :, previously, '.restricted, is enlarged .when the. .restriction ;.'.!S'v ;. 

, : taken away. Hence it may''be thought that the categories T 4.5'; 
.in., their, purity, or. apart from all conditions 'of., sensibility^l.'... '^ 

, .'hold true of .things as they really are \ whileyhe schemata!.. ' , 
.... On this view theji 

.categories will have a much \. wider meaning .than, The,’. , 

■.. ;,..., schemata, and w be quite independent .of .them. And 
■ this is so far ' true that, even, apart from all sensuous con- . 
the categories are not meaningless, for they still;, 

. have the .logical meaning of the .unity ■' of our ideas, of ob- ., . 
jects. But no conception has. in itself objective meaning, 
because^ apart from the conditions -'of -sensibility, there is 
BO object to which ..it .can be applied Substance, for 
instance, viewed apart from the sensuous determination 
of permanence, simply means, that which can be thought 
only as subject, never as the 'predicate of anything else. 

87 But such an idea has no meaning' for us, because it tells 
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US nothing whatever about the actual nature of the thing 
: that is thought to be an ultimate subject. Without 
" schemata, therefore, the categories are only functions of 
understanding for conceptions, and give no knowledge 
of objects. Meaning comes to them from sensibility, and 
sensibility realizes understanding only by restricting it } 

'■ vGpiapter IL — Principles of Pure Understanding. 

In the preceding, chapter, we have considered the-' ■ ^ 

transcendental faculty of judgment with reference only 
to the universal conditions, under which it is justified in 
employing the categories for the production of synthetic 
Judgments. ■' - We ■ have now- ' to set forth, in systematic 
order, the judgments which understanding, under that 
critical provision, actually .produces a- pmrk - ..The 
table of categories will no doubt be a safe and natural 
200 gnide. Accordingly we find that all the principles of 16 1 
pure understanding are — 

■■ I . Axioms of Perception. 

2. Anticipations of 3. Analogies of 

Observation.' Experience." ' 

„ 4. Pos'tuiates of. Empirical Thought 

Axioms of Perception. 

The principle of these is : All perceptions are e^tens.ive 
..magnitudes.'’ 

Proof 

203 / By an extensive magnitude, I mean a magnitude in 162 
which the idea- of the parts necessarily precedes and 
makes possible the, idea of the whole. ■ I cannot have 
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the idea of a Ime^ however small it may be^ witli- ,. 
out drawing it in thought ; only by producing its parts 
one after the other, beginning from a certain point, do 1^3 
I mark out the line as a perception. Similarly witli 
every .portion, of -time,., ..even, the '..smallest I: am c.o.i> ; 

. s.cioiis of time ..only in the successive advance from . one '. 
moment to another^ and it is by the addition of all.;the . ,. 

. .parts. that a definite quantity of time is at last geiier.a.ted. . 

. Now,.. .either .....space ..or ..time .is. ..'present' in... eveiy ... . ...... 

204 .phenomenon as its.: pure element; .and as ;tbfs...:.pure- 
..elenient. .can.... ..' be.: . ■ .kno.wn in. apprehension- .. only . by. :a . 

' successive synthesis of part with .part, every .perception 
■ .: is^.. an . ex.te21.sive magnitude. No phenomenon, therefore, -ip . 

' can: be perceived at all without being perceived as.aii -:" 

- aggregate., or . coiie.ctio.n of . ■ previously, 'given parts, . .a,:,-: ; 

. characteristic which does not hold good of every sort of j'. 

- .magnitudfe., . but .only, of those -.magnitudes,. which, .. from 
. ..their; very nature, are apprehended, and. presented V'in 

......' consciousness as extensive. .. 

.;. On : this successive synthesis of- productive, iniagina- . . ..... 

.:;.V\::tion.,in.;'the;. ^ of .figures, Geometry, .as.'''.4h.e.;: 

..mathematics , of . .extension, ns based.. . The .axioms .of . ' 

.'. .geo.metry. .express the ..conditions of sensuous perception . 

: : without which no schema of any pure concep- ■ - 

:tion. of an external object is- possible; as, for instance, 
...that- between any two points only, one straight .line . can be .' 

:...: . drawn ; that-. two. , straight lines cannot enclose .w .space, 

-etc..:'. ■ .-Such . axioms. . as. these, '.'properly apply . only-' ,10:...;-:'' 
magnitudes: as suche 

:.:quantity - {quantUas\ that 'is, foe. answer . the-' ^ 
question how large a thing is, there are, strictly speaking, 
no axioms, although seveial.of foe propositions referring JC14 
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to it are synthetic and immediatety certain (mdemon- 
siraMMa). The propositions, that if equals be added to 
equals the wholes are equal, and that if equals be taken 
from equals the remainders are equal, are analytic pro- 

205 positions ; for I am directly conscious that the quantity 
generated in the one case is identical with the quantity 
generated in the other; these propositions, therefore, 

• have no title to be called . axioms, .which: .must needs ■ be ■ 
a synthetic propositions. There are, indeed, 

simple numerical propositions which are synthetic ; but, 
unlike the synthetic propositions of geometry, they are ' 
not universal, and therefore even they cannot be called 
axioms, but^ only numerical formulae. That 7 4 5 « 12 is 
not an analytic proposition. For neither the idea of 7, 
nor that of 5, nor the idea of the combination of the two, 
yields the number 12. But, while it is synthetic, 
the proposition 7 4 5 = 1 2 is merely individual The 
synthesis of the homogeneous can here take place only 
... .in^ one way, although no do.ubt the .numbers may afte,rwards . : . 
be employed universally. If I say that a triangle may be 
constructed out of three lines, any two of which are 
together greater than the third, I have before my mind 
the mere function of productive imagination, which may 
draw the lines greater or smaller, and bring them 165 
together in all sorts of angles at will On the other 
hand, the number 7 is possible only in one way, and the 
number X2 can be produced only by the synthesis of 5 

206 with it If mere numerical formulae like this are to be 
called axioms, the number of axioms will be infinite. 

This transcendental principle of the mathematics of 
nature greatly enlarges our a priori knowledge. It shows, 
as nothing else can show, that mathematics k ail its 
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precision is applicable to' objects of experience ; and tliis^ 
so far .from being self-eTident, has been the occasion of 
mucli controversy. Phenomena are not things in them- 
’ selves. ' Empirical perception is . possible ' ' only, ; tlirough' , ■ ' 

;i|V pure 'perception of space and: ;of time ; andy therefore, '■ , 

geometry ^ sap- - of .pure perception is., beyond v'-f’,, 
'.'dispute true .also of empirical perception. .All attempts , 

® conclusion, -■ by '■showing that; objects of ' ' 

sense need not conform ■■■■to - the',' rules: ,/of:,':ge,oine^^^^^ 
constniction — for instance, the rule of the inlinite divisi- 
bility of lines and angles--~must.foe"at onee'^'set., asfo 
: . -Were such a . contention ' true, the ol:^ective 'truth,,:;-of ,' ,. 
-geometry, : and therefore 'of all mathematics, .would 'bef 
and it would be impossible 'to, say 'why and 
be appled- to' phenomena 

:''-The:,'-syiat!iesis of 'spaces and' tiines,'''':as-;'the:'les.sentia!| 

'f perception,: is . ^-that ^ which, 'makes the. appre- 1 

and hence it is i66 

: 'f: :the.: 'Condition of ., all ■ external 'experience, ; and.; so, .'^■of,’:,afl:i:,,, ■ , 

^objects. • Whatever , pure;''in-athe-^,,:i::',,/-'-; 
of space and time must necessarily 

lilt::';;;:;:-- ; objections ^^fo-the, ■ 

> 207 truth of applied mathematics are but.the cliican.ery:of an' 

ill-advised reason, which w'rongly .seeks, to free objects'. 

Ifom. ' the';, formal ■ -'.condition of our sensibility, 

■j; and to treat them as if they were things tn thero.seives 

apprehended by understanding.^ If’ phenomena were 
"i;’ ' " really things in themselves," we. could know nothing what- 

« ever of them a priori; and as 'no synthetic judgments 
can be based upon pure conceptions of space, geometry, 

‘ ' as the science of the properties -of space, wpuid itself be 
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2, Anticipations of OkenmfmL 

' The principle of these is : In all phenomena the real 
which is an object of sensatioHj has intensive magnitude 
r or degree. 

Proof 

209 ' If it should turn out that in all sensations as. suchjiiow- : 167 
ever they may differ from one another, there is something 
that can be known a priori; this would, in a very special .. 

' sense, deserve to be called an anticipation. For by this ■ 
name we should call attention to the remarkable fact that 
it is possible to say something a priori about the nature 
of empirical objects, that is, about that very element in 
them which is due to experience. 

If no heed, is paid to the succession of different 
V : .sensationsj apprehension by means of mere sensation 
' , is found- to occupy only ^ a mom ent. ' Here there iS" no" - , : 

successive synthesis, advancing from the consciousness of 
: the parts to - the consciousness. , of the whole, and therefore .. . : 
that in the -phenomenon which is called sensation liaS' no ■ ■ ^ 

■ , .extensive magnitude. The absence of sensation from,.-: the: , . " 

. ni.oment that it fills would therefore carry with it the . 

310 consciousness of that moment as empty = 0. Now that 168 
which in empirical perception corresponds to sensation is 
reality {reaiitas phamomenon) ; that which corresponds to 
the absence of sensation is negation = 0. But every ' 
sensation is capable of diminution, so that it can decrease 
and gradually disappear. Between reality in the pheno- 
menon and negation, there is, therefore, a continuous 
series of many possible intermediate sensations, the 
difference between any two of which is always less than 
the difference between the given sensation and zeio or 
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complete negation* That -.is to the real in the 
plieiiomeiion always has a quantity, but of this quantity 
there is no consciousness in apprelieiisioii, because 
apprehension, so far as it is due" to the inner sensation, 
takes place in one moment, and does not consist in 
a /'^successive synthesis of- different ’ sensations, - and .tliere-,'; , 
.fore,- does."-/not advance from,-. the/, .parts' to' the whole.." :■ 
Hence the real lias magnitude, but not extensive 
■/magnitude'' /■:,.,:/ ■„ ,-'//c-/;:./;.^;'--:^':/^^ 

Now, a magnitude that is apprehended only as unity,* 
,::;,,'.piiirality being conceived in it as simply approximation 
to negation = o, I call an (ntensim magnitude. Every 
reality in a phenomenon has therefore intensive magni™ 

^ tude or degree. This reality 'may be regarded;.; as' a- GaiS:€,;/:y 
either of sensation or of some other reality in the pheno- 
menon, for instance, a change, ■ The degree of reality is 
then called momeniutn^ as when we speak of the' momen" 
turn of gravity, to indicate a quantity, the apprehension of 169- 
which is not successive but instantaneous, I make this 
remark merely in passing, for this is not the place to treat 

j Every sensation, then, and consequently every reality 
in a phenomenon, however 'small it may be, has an' 
intensive magnitude or degree", ■ that. ■■ can ■ always, -become/' 
less, and between reality -and negation there is a con- 
tinuous series of possible realities, and -of possible smaller 
perceptions. The colour red-, for instance, has: a degree' 
which, however small it may .be, 'is never the smallest 
possible ; and so with heat, the momentum of gravity, 'etc. 

The property of magnitudes,, b)? which no part in them 
is the smallest possible, or no part is simple, is called their 
mitimdiy. Space and time are quanta because 
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no part of them can be presented that is not enclosed 
between limits (points or moments), and therefore , each 
part of space is itself a space, each part of time is itself a 
time. Space consists only of spaces, time of times. 
Points and moments are but limits, that is, mere places 
of limitation in space and time, and as such always 
presuppose the perceptions which they are to limit or 
determine. Mere places are not constituent parts, which :■ 

, can. be given prior to space or. time, 'and out of .which 17.0 
space and time can be made up. Such magnitudes may 
also be called fluent^ because the synthesis of productive 
imagination, by which they are generated, is a progression 
a 1 2 in time, the continuity of which is usually designated by 
;; the t^wxjiux or flowing. 

' Ail phenomena are continuous magnitudes, and that 
in two ways: as pure perceptions, they are continuous 
extensive magnitudes, and as perceptions of sense contain- 
ing sensation, and therefore reality, they are continuous 
intensive magnitudes. When the synthesis of determina- 
tions is interrupted, we have an aggregate of various 
objects of sense, not a single phenomenon as a quantum. 

: Such.-an aggregate is produced,, not by con.tinuing without 
break the productive synthesis with which we begin, but 
by continually renewing a synthesis that is continually 
coming to an end. 

As all phenomena, whether they are viewed extensively 171 
213 or intensively, are continuous magnitudes, the coi|tinuity 
of all change, or transition of a thing from one state into 
another, might readily be proved here, and indeed proved 
mathematically. But the causalitj?* of a change, as pre- 
supposing empirical principles, does not come within the 
province of transcendental philosophy. Understanding 
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can give us no hint a priofi ikidX -there can be a caiise^ 
W'iiicji is capable of changing the state of things^ that is^ 
determining them to the opposite of a given state. It is 
not simply that we cannot ' iinderstand a priori how this 
can take' place— for there are many other instances '.of .a/' ;, 
similar failure in a priori knowledge,' — but' that oniycerta'iii : : 
determinations of objects 'are capable of change at ail,. 
and ;what, these "determinations, are we,, can learn only 
from/ experiencej although no-doubt the cause must .lie., in: 

is unchangeable^'’' ■: The only data that we have 
here 'before, us, ^ are , the pure '■ conceptions implied in, ..ail,-, , . 
possible: . experience, which contain, nothing empirical 
■,no.r\can we. avail 0 of the primary facts of ' experi--- ,. -',t, 

b,;:-/:'eiice.which„lie::at the -foundation .of pure physics, without r,?-, 
destroying the unity of our system. ‘ 

At the same time, there is no difficulty in showing that 
the principle of understanding now under consideration 
is of great value in enabling us to anticipate perceptions of 
sense^ and even to some extent to supply their place, by 
guarding us against all false inferences that might be 
drawn from their absence. 

2:14; ' , If .ali. reality .in, perception has a, degree, between which . ^ . 

and negation there is an infinite series of ever smaller 
-::.^- '-. ..:.-.: degrees, and if each:. sense .-must-have .a,,,dehiiite degree, of 
receptivity for sensations, it is evident that no perception, 
and therefore no experience, can 'prove, directly or indi- 
rectly# by any possible ingenuity of reasoning, that a 
phenomenon is absolutely destitute of reality. That is to 
say, there is no way of proving from experience that there ^ 
is empty space or empty time. For, in the first place, 
the complete absence, of reality from a perception of 
sense can never be .observed/j, and, in the second place, 
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the absence of all reality can never be inferred from my 
variation in the degree of reality of a phenomenon^ nor 
ought it ever to be brought forward in explanation of that 
variation. For, although the whole perception of a 
certain definite space or time is real through and through^ 
so that no part of it is empty ; yet, as every reality has a 
degree, which may dimmish by infinite degrees down to 
nothing ^ (the void), while the extensive magnitude of the 173 
phenomenon- remains unchanged, there must be an infinity 
of degrees with which space or time may be filled ; hence 
the intensive magnitude may be greater or less -in different 
phenomena, although the extensive magnitude of the 
perception remains the same. 

217 The quality of sensation — colour, taste, etc., — is always 173 
merely empirical, and cannot be known a priori. But 
the real that corresponds to sensations in general, and is 
opposed to negation = o, stands merely for that the very 
conception of which implies being, and it has, therefore, 

. . no other .meaning : than the synthesis' in '.em.pirica.i con-... 
scioiisness generally. In the inner sense, that empirical 
consciousness can be raised from o to any higher degree, 
so that the extensive magnitude of a perception may be 
greater or less, even when the intensive magnitude 
remains the same. Thus, the degree of sensation excited 
by an illuminated surface, may be as great as that pro- 
duced by a number of less illuminated surfaces, the 
aggregate extent of which is twice as large. In consider- 

2jS ing the intensive magnitude of a phenomenon, we may, 
therefore, abstract entirely from its extensive magnitude, 
and think only of the sensation, filling a single moment, 
as generated by a synthesis that advances uniformly from 
0 to the given empirical consciousness, Thus, while all 
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sensations as such are given a posteriori^ it can be known 
:that : all ' ;h 

degree. It is 'remarkable that of quantity in general only 
a single quality — the quality of continuityj can be known 
[aprion^^mX that of quality , -or the reality of pheiio.menaj ; 
.'iiotiimg' .more: than the. .intensive.'- quantity P ox .posses-.: ' 

■ sion of degree j' can be .known priori^ while all else has.: " 
.to be learned from, experience. 

3. Analogies of Experience. 

:\The.;prmciple of these is: Experience is possible only' : 
through, the ' consciQus.ness^^ of ..a. necessary connection .of 
perceptions. of sense. .' 

Proof. 

g The three modi of time biq permanence^ smcesston^ and 177 
^ypoy^fmce. All The .relations ■of.pheno.menain.^time will 
::;.':thcrefbre.. be...;^^ in.;three.ruleSj'whiGh./.precede"alI'i^..'^i 

experience and make it possible at all. These rules state 
all the conditions under which phenomena can possibly 
exist, in conformity with their unity in time, 
o The principle of all three analogies rests upon the neces- 
sary unity of apperception in all empirical consciousness, 

.. .:.o.r 'perceptions .. of .sense, ■ at . every moment of time. . And' 
as the unity of apperception is the a priori condition of 
all perception, that principle is based upon the synthetic 
unity pf all phenomena as regards 'their relation in time. 

The original apperception is related to the inner sense, 
which contains all possible objects of consciousness, or, 
more exactly, it is related a pnori to the form of inner 
sense, as the manner in which the manifold determinations 
of empirical consciousness'are ordered in time. Now, ia 
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original apperception all those determinations are to be 
united; as regards their relations in time ; for nothing can 
enter into my knowledge, or be mine, nothing can be for 
me an object, that does not stand under the a piori 
transcendental -unity of apperception. Thk syntkeik ' ■ 
unify in the temporal relation of all perceptions is, there- 
determined a priori y is expressed .in the daw,;:';',, 

that all empirical determinations in time must stand 
under universal rules of determination ' , in tinie. ,; , The \i 7 8 
of Experience must therefore be rules of this^v 

,;kmd..\, , 

'vv;;: .-These Analogies have ^the;peculiarity,' that;, they,. are not; . 
concerned with the synthesis of empirical perception 
implied in the consciousness of objects of sense, but only 
with the existence of such objects, and the relations to one 
' another by which their existence is determined. Now, a 
221 phenomenon may be so determined a prion] thsit the rule 
of its synthesis yields at once the perception which is 
presented to us in every empirical instance of it; « or, in 
. . .other words, the rule may not only .tell us the character .- 
.. .of: the synthesis,, but may set the object before -us. as^-.a: - - ^ 
perception. But the existence of phenomena cannot thus 
be known a priori. We may indeed in this way come to 
know that something exists, but we cannot definitely 
know what it is, nor can we anticipate how it will differ 
from other objects, when it is empirically perceived. 

The two principles already discussed, whicli called 
mathematical, to indicate that they justify the application 
of mathematics to objects of sense, showed merely how 
phenomena were possible, and how their perceptive 
form, as well as the real of sense perception, could 
be generated in’ ■ conformity with rules of a mathc- 
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matica! synthesis. Both principleSj therefore, entitle us 
to estimate phenomena numerically and quantitatively. 

The degree of sensation of sunlight, for instance, may be 179 
'determined a priori^ or constructed, by putting together, 
say, 200,000 illuminations- of the moon. : .Those princh;-; : 

;. :/ples may: therefor - 

Tt.is.quite different with the principles, that show, how 
„"/ ,The existence of phenomena- comes under a priori rules. '. , 
222 Existence cannot be constructed ; all that can be done is 
to state the rales that determine the relations of existence, 
and these rules yield only regulative principles. Here, 
therefore, there can be neither axioms nor anticipations. 

..If in .observation, something is .presented as related: in:'; ^ 
:;time to something else, as yet unknown, it is ',impossible\b.'; '' ' 
to tell what that something else may be, or what may be 
its magnitude; ail that we can tell is how the two per- 
ceptions, to exist at all, must be connected with each 

other An analogy of experience is, there- gSo 

fore, merely a rule which states the conditions under j 
which observations of sense may be reduced to the unity . 
of experience. Incompetent to tell us the conditions of ; 
observation, so far as its empirical element is concerned, f 
it is not a principle constitutive of objects of sense or 
phenomena, but is merely regulative. In like manner, ^ 
the postulates of empirical thought are regulative prin- 
ciples. The certitude is as great for the regulative as 
for the mathematical or constitutive principles, for both, 
are a prioris but the kind of evidence, 1s::difierent'' 

762 ' Id regard to the general method of proof in philosophy, 7-^4 - 
it-must be observed that z. demonstration is an apodictic/ 
proof which rests upon ’direct, perception. But, in -the 
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case of discursive knowIedgCj even those judgments 
which are based upon a prion conceptioiiSj and are there- 
fore apodicticj cannot be proved by a direct appeal to 
perception. It is only mathematics that admits of 
; demonstrative evidence, for mathematics alone derives 
; its knowledge, not from conceptions, but from the con- 
; struction of conceptions — that is, from the perception 
which corresponds to certain conceptions and can be 
. ■ presented a priori. Even the . solution of an algebraic ■ ; 
equation is a process of construction, though not of ^ 
geometrical construction; for, it consists in presenting 
conceptions in perception by means of symbols, and 
especially conceptions of the relation of quantities. 
Although, therefore, in its method algebra is not heur- 
istic, it is able to guard against error in its results by 
placing all the conceptions that it employs directly before 
the eyes. But, while mathematics views the universai .^ 
concreio — that is, in pure perception, where every error be- 
' comes immediately visible— pliilosopliical knowledge has 
to dispense with this advantage, and to consider the univer- 
765 sal in abstractor or through the medium of conceptions. 

It is therefore contrary to the true spirit of philosophy, 735 
and especially of pure philosophy, to boast of its dogmatic 
procedure, and to bedeck itself with the orders and the 
titles of mathematics. Such empty boasts can only 
retard the progress of philosophy, and prevent it from 
detecting the illusion into which reason falls when it is 
unaware of its true limits. 

764 Apodictic propositions may be distinguished as either 736 
dogmata or mathemata. By a meant a synthetic 

proposition which' 'is directly derived from conceptions ; 
by a mat/uma, one that is obtahied by the construction 


of a conception. Of these ^two classes of a J}rwri 
synthetic propositions, popular language permits us to 
apply the term dogma only to philosophical knowledge,. , 
for we should hardly call a proposition in arithmetic or 
^ dogma. , The , ordinary , use ;.of ; .words thus': 
confirms' the distinction .'we - 'have - drawn .'between judg-; ■ . 

that are derived from conceptions,, and judgments : . 

that rest upon the construction of conceptions. 

, . .No.w, it is .impossible .^tp jind ■ in^ t^ wholev 4 pt^^ii^ 

pure speculative reason a. single synthetic judgment that 
is directly derived from conceptions. For, reason is 
7:65, 'unable to . obtain from its pure ideas, any . synthetic' judg-, ' 
true objectively. . It is true. that,.. -by 
= :■ .:me.an.s;. of .the conceptions ' of unders.tanding, .reas.on is able .7.3.7. 

■I' ; tO; .show .that .there are certain principles ..which jrest.. : upon ■ .^ . 
a solid foundation ; but these principles it does not 
directly derive from conceptions, but only indirectly, by 
showing the relation of the conceptions in question to 
something that is perfectly contingent — namely, possible 
experience. If something is presupposed as an object of 
possible experience, no doubt those principles are 
apodictically certain ; but, in themselves, or directly, they 
can never be known a priori. Thus, no one, simply 
from the conceptions contained in it, can see what is the 
foundation of the proposition, that whatever happens has 
its cause. Such a proposition xan certainly ^ be.- shown 
readily^ enough to be apodictic, if it is applied only 
within the field of experience \ ,but it cannot be a dogma. 

It must be called a prmciple^ and not a theorem., because 
it has the peculiar property, that ;it is the condition of 
that by which it is proved—namely, experience, and 
must always be presupposed, as essential to experience 
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NoWj if in the speculative use of pure reason there are 
no dogmata, all dogmatic methods, whether they are 
borrowed from the mathematician or are peculiar to the 
individual thinker, are self-condemned. For they only 
serve to conceal defects and errors, and to give rise to 
philosophical illusion, instead of securing the true aim of 
philosophy, which is to exhibit every step of reason in 
the clearest possible light. Yet the method of philosophy, 
though it is not dogmatic, may always be systematic. For 

766 our reason is itself subjectively a system, though, , if „we 738. 
regard it merely as a source of pure conceptions, it is not 
a system of knowledge, but only a system by which our 
investigations may be carried on : in other words, it 
supplies the principles of unity for knowledge, and must 
■’ look to experience to supply the materials to be determined 
in. accordance with these principles, 

224 Mrst Analogy. 182 

Principle of the Permanence op Substance. 

In all the changes of phenomena substance is perma- 
nent, and its quantum in nature neither increases nor 
diminishes. 

Proof. 

225 Our apprehension of the various determinations of a 
phenomenon is always successive, and therefore is always 
changing. Hence there is nothing in apprehension, 
taken by itself, that enables us to say whether those 
determinations are, as an object of experience, co-existent 
or successive. An object of experience is possible only 

226 if there is something that always is^ sonietliing 

ent and persisimct^ all change" and co-existence being 



Botliing but so many ■ modes of time in whicli that J 
permanent something exists. Only in the permanent can 
there possibly be the' relations of simultaneity and succes- 
sion, which are the sole relations in time. The permanent ^§3 
is therefore the substratum of the empirical consciousness 
of time itself, and only in it is any determination of time 
possible at ail. Permanence is time considered quite 
■ ■ generally, as the constant correlate of all change and all : 
concomitance of actual objects of experience. For, 
change does not affect time itself but only phenomena in 
time I just as co-existence is plainly not a mode of time 
itself, the parts of time not being together, but following 
nne::aiiother. If it is ■ said, that time ^ itself, comes :into 
being part by part, we must suppose that there is another 
time in which it successively comes to be. Only through i 
the permanent does existence in a number of successive 
moments acquire a magnitude^ which we call duration. 

In mere succession, taken by itself, existence is always 
vanishing and appearing, and never has even the smallest 
magnitude. '''Apart from the permanent, there is therefore 
no relation of time. Now, time cannot be perceived by 
itself ; hence the permanent is the substratum of ail the 
determinations of phenomena in time, and therefore the 
27 condition without which there could be no synthetic unity 
in our perceptions, that is, in experience. Thus we learn 
that all existence and all change in time must be regarded 
as simply a modus of the existence of that which does 
not change but persists. In all phenomena the per- 
manent is therefore the object itself, that is, the substance , 
(phaemmenon)^ while all that changes, or can change, per- 1S4 
tains merely to the manner in which substance or substances ' 
exist, and therefore to the determinations of substance. 
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229 The determinations of a substance are called ac€Ments. 186 
They are always real, because they are just the manner 

in which the substance exists, v/hereas negations are 
merely determinations which affirm that a substance does 

230 not exist in a certain manner. If we wish to say, that 
what is real in a substance has a special sort of existence, 
as, for instance, that motion is the manner in which 
matter exists, we are wont to speak of this mode of ex- 
istence as inherence^ to distinguish it from the existence 
of the substance, which is called subsistence. But this is 
apt to lead to much misapprehension, and it is more precise 1 87 
and more correct to say, that an accident is simply the 
manner in which the existence of a substance is positiYely 
determined. At the same time, the conditions under 
which understanding in its logical use operates, gi¥es a 
kind of independence to that in the existence of a sub- 
stance which can change while the substance remains 

unchanged, and this changing element we are led to view 

as standing in relation to the really permanent and 
radical element It is for this reason that the category 

" of substance is -put among the categories of relation' p for, ' 
although strictly speaking it does not itself contain a 
relation, it yet is the condition of relations. 

The conception of change can be properly understood 
only by reference to the idea of permanence. Coming 
to be and ceasing to be are noT^ changes of that which 
comes to be or ceases to be. Change is a ipode of 
existence that follows upon another mode of existence of 
the very same object All that changes is prnmmnt^ 
and only its state alters. As this alteration affects only 
the determinations, which can cease to be or begin to be, 

'Z%i we may say, in .words that sound somewhat paradoxical, 


that only the permanent changes, while the changeable 
is subject to no change, but only to an alternation^ in 
which certain determinations cease to be as others begin 

.Change, then,, can be observed only ,.in . substances. r88' 
: An:. absolute .beginning or cessation can by no possibility.': 
be observed, but only a', determination of that:\which. is 
. permanent j because, only by. reference to that,; which, is 
. ....permanent can- there be any -consciousness of the traiisi-. 

; .tion-from- one'-, state, into --another, .and:^from mot 
A, being.: -:,. And",. these can.be known, empirically only : . 

,:,, :;.y: ;as ,,al:te'm^^ of that which is permanent ’ 

..Af: w suppose something absolutely .to begin .to,be5,,:we^'' ' 

' must also'suppose that^A^ a point of time in which, 

::,C: ':: that', ■SG.methmg,,was'- hot, .with .what:;are, we. t'o;.,con“ :- 
nect this point of time, if not with something that already 
For,, -,an empty time,: if we suppose sucli'to, ,: precede, '. ' 
the point of time in question, is not a possible object of 
perception ; and if we connect what is supposed 
absolutely to begin to be with things that existed before 
it, and continue to exist up to the moment of its origina- 
tion, that which is supposed absolutely to begin to be 
must be really a determination of the permanent that 
existed before it. So, also, that which absolutely ceases 
to be requires us to presuppose the empirical conscious- 
ness of a time in w^hich there w^as nothing to observe. 

’ Substances, then, are the substrates of ail determina- 
tions of phenomena in time.' IF' some substances could 
come into being, and others cease to be, even the sole 
condition, under which the empirical unity of time is 
' " possibie, would be taken away.'; ■..'We- should' iii' that'nase ^ ' 

232 be compelled to suppose,- that' phenomena were in two 
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distinct times, and that existence flowed away in two 
parallel streams. But this is absurd, for there is miy one 
time, and different times are not side by side, but follow < 9 
one another. 

Permanence is therefore a necessary condition, without 
which phenomena cannot be determined as things or 
e objects in a possible experience. The permanent is the 
substance, or the real, in a phenomenon, which, as the 
substratum of all change, always remains the same. And 
as substance can be subject to no change in existence, its 
quantum in nature can neither increase nor dimmish. - 


— Second Analogy, 

Principle of Causal Succession, 
take place in conforinity witii 
cause and effect. 

Proof. 

234 The apprehension of the various determinations of a 

phenomenon is always successive. The ideas of the parts 

follow one another in consciousness. Whether the parts 

follow one another in the object also, is a different 
thing. Now, anything whatever of which we are con- 
anything of which we have an idea, we may 
certainly call an object ; but it is not so easy to say what 

235 is meant when the tenn object is applied to a pjienome- 190 
non. In this case by an object must be understood, not 
a mere idea, but only that in the idea which stands for . ; 

■ an object But in so far as by an object we mean merely 
our own ideas as objects of consciousness, there is no 
distinction between actual objects of sense and the gi 
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apprehension or reception of them in the synthesis of 
imagmation. So far we must therefore say that the 
various determinations of phenomena are always pro- 
' diiced in ' the ' mind ' successively. Were phenomena 
tilings in themselves, no man could tell how the various 
.V: .determinations,. as, they arise one after, the other' in con- 
;,s.ciousness, might . be., connected in 'the object :■ -As welh' 
cannot go.. outside of our o,wn' consciousness, : there.. vis mojJ 
possible w’^ay of knowdng how things may be in them- • 
selves, apart from the ideas through which we are i 
affected by them. But, although phenomena are not ^ 

.,: V,:.things in /.themsek and yet are the .only things : that 
to us as knowledge, it is ' necessary ■ to' ;’ 

.. ,/;.V is .in phenomena themselves that^ can. , 

connect . their'' various .determinations'',: in time,. . while; yet:; - 
the consciousness of those determinations is in apprehen- 
sion- always successive. Thus, for instance, the appre- 
hension of the i^arious determinations contained in the 
perception of a house is successive. But no one would 
think of saying that the determinations of the house itself 
236 are successive. Now, when I ask how an object is to be 
conceived from the transcendental point of view, I find 
that the house is not a thing in itself, but only a phe- 
momenon,' that is, it is .the' consciousness, of something.,,..^ 9 . 
the transcendental object of w^hich is unknown. The 
question therefore is, what is^ meant by the connec- 
tion of various determinations in the phenomenon itself, 
that phenomenon being yet no thing in itself. Here that 
. which lies in the successive apprehension is considered as 
mere modes of my consciousness,- while the phenomenon - 
which is given to me, although it is nothing but a complex 
of these modes, is yet regarded as their object, and the con- 
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caption which I derive from them is held to haimcnixe 
necessarily with that object. It soon becomes evident 
thatj as truth consists in the agreement of knowledge 
with its object, the only question here must be in regard 
to the formal conditions of empirical truth. The phe- 
nomenon as an object can be opposed to apprehension 
as a series of states of consciousness, only on the ground 
that it is a unique mode of apprehension, which stands 
under a rule that necessitates the connection of its various 
determinations in a certain way. That in the phenome- 
non which contains the condition of this necessary rule 
of apprehension, is the object 
Let us now go on to our special problem. There can 
be no empirical observation that something has occurred, 
that is, that something, or some state, has come to be 
23^ which before was not, unless there has previously been 
observed something that does not contain this state in 
itself. For, an actual thing following upon an empty 192 
time, an absolute beginning preceded by nothing, can 
no more be apprehended than empty time itself. Every 
apprehension of an event is therefore a perception that 
follows upon another perception. But, as this is true in 
all synthesis of apprehension, even in such a synthesis as 
that of the determinations of a house already instanced, 
there is nothing in the mere succession of perceptions to 
distinguish the apprehension of an event from any other 
apprehension. But I note further, that when I con- 
scious of a phenomenon as containing an event, the 
perception of the antecedent state A cannot follow the 
perception of the consequent state B, but, on the con- 
trary, B, in my apprehension, always follows A, while A 
never follows B but can only precede it. I see, for 
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instance, a ship moving down stream. ■! first observe 
it higher up the stream, and then lower down, and it is 
impossible that in the apprehension of the phenomenon 
I should first observe the ship low’^er down the stream 
and. then higher up, The order in whieh: the perceptm^^^ . : 

... ' ■ ' M ' 'one another in my apprehension ■ is . here, deter- ■ ■ : f 

mined, and to that order my apprehension is tied down. 

;38, In the former example of the .house, my, apprehension, 
might begin with a perception of the roof and end with 
the basement, but it might just as well begin from below 
and end above, or again the units of my empirical 
•■ ■ observation ,migM be . apprehended from right to left vor 
from. left, to right. In that series of observatioiis, there 1^13' 
,^ . : ,was.. therefore no. fi,xed order- that .made it .necessary; for 
.rny apprehension ,, to begin ..at ■■■a .certain moment in ,the,\v', 
empirical combination of the various elements of percep- 
tion. But, in the observation of any event, there always 
is a rule that makes the order in which the elements of 
perception follow one another in my apprehension a 

In this case, therefore, the subjective succession of 
apprehension must be derived from the objective succes- 
sion of the phenomena. Were it not so, there would be 
.nothing whatever to . determine . the order of , siiccession „ 
in my apprehension, and to distinguish one sort of phe- 
nomenon from another. Viewed by itself a mere 
succesision of apprehension is quite arbitrary, and tells us 
nothing about the connection of the elements of per- 
ception in the object. The, objective^ connection must 
therefore consist in the order in which the_ elements of 
perception foljpw^ each other, _ ^ order being this, that 
the apprehension of one 'event. follows the apprehension 
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of another event in conformity with a rule. Thus only am 
I justiied in saying, that there is succession in the phe- 
nomenon, and not merely in my apprehension, or^ in other 
words, that I cannot possibly have the apprehension in 
any other order. 

In conformity with this rule, there must lie in that 

239 which precedes any event, the condition for a rule by 
which the event always and necessarily follows ; but 

I cannot say, conversely, that I can, go .back from t 94 
■f the event and apprehend what precedes it Nopheno- - ■ 
i menoii goes back from a given point of time to an 
antecedent point of time, but it yet is related to some 
antecedeiit point of time; on the other hand, the progression 
X from a given time to the precise time that follows is 
I necessary. Now something certainly follows, and this I 
must necessarily refer to something else, which precedes 
it and upon which it follows necessarily or in conformity 
wuth a rule. Accordingly, the event, as that which is 
conditioned, points back with certainty to some 
condition, and this condition is what determines the 
event. ■ 

240 When therefore we have experience of any event, we 
always presuppose that something has gone before, 
on which the event follows according to a rule. Other- 

:: wise I should not say that the object follows, for I am 
i not justified in saying that there is succession in an 
' object merely because there is a succession my 195 
J apprehension, but only because there is a rale that 
determines the succession of my apprehension by relation 
to what precedes. It is therefore always by reference to 
such a rule that I make my subjective synthesis or 
synthesis of apprehension objective, and under this 
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presupposition j and this presupposition only, is even 
:%e'';'exp:erience^ 'at'aU.,,' ■ 

seems' ,;to' contradict "the whole vi€W:of 
the course of thought that the facts have alv/ays been 
held to warrant The accepted doctrine is^ thatj from 
the repeated observation and comparison of many cases 
in which certain events follow certain antecedents, we are 
41 first led to the discovery of a rule according to which the 
events invariably follow those antecedents, and then by 
reflection on the rule, to the general conception of cause. 

But on that sbowdng, the conception of cause would be 
-merely : empirical,, and the rule, based upon it, that every 19:6 
.^event has a cause, would be Just as contingeiit as. the. . , .-v, . 
;expeiienc^^ from; which -it was derived. Having no ; 
a priori foundation, but resting merely on induction, 
it W'ould have no genuine universality, but only a purely 
suppositious universality and necessity. The truth is, ^ 
that here the same principle applies as in the case of 
other pure a priori elements, for instance, space and ' 
time : the principle that we can derive a clear conception ; 
from experience, only because we have ourselves put it ;, 
into experience, and, indeed, have thereby made ex-: 
perience possible at all. No doubt we cannot have a ’- 
, .;,iogicaliy clear' idea of 'cause,, as a rale that determines ' : 
the series of events, until we have made use of it in 
experience, but it is none the less true, that a tacit 
reference to that rule, as a condition of the synthetic 
unity of phenomena in time, was the foundation of 
experience itself, and therefore pf&eded li a priori * 

44 ' No experience whatever is even possible without ^99 
understanding, and the first thing that iiiiderstaiiding 
does, is not to make -the' conception of special objects 
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clear, but to make the very coasciousiiess of a.n object 
24S possible. Now, this it effects by conferring upon phen- 
omena and their existence order in time, assigning 
priori to each of them as consequent a determinate posi- 
tion in time relatively to what precedes. Were such 201 
position in time not assigned to phenomena, they would 
not harmonize with time itself, all the parts of which have 
their position determined a priori, . Now,, the determinate . .. 
position of phenomena cannot be learned from the 
relation of phenomena to absolute time, for absolute ■ 
time cannot be observed; on the contrary, it is the 
phenomena that must determine for one another their 
position in time, making the order in time in which each 
occurs necessary|| That which follows or occurs, must 
, . follow, in. conformity .with, a universal rule,.. o.n. .that, which 
was contained in a preceding state. Thus arises a series 
of phenomena, which, by the action of understanding, 

: . necessarily assumes. in the series, of possible perGep.tions.."..... 

^ ■ the very same order and unbroken connection which... are. • ; • 
iQwxA a priori m time itself, ' as the forin of inner ^ ^ ^ 
perception in which all perceptions must have their 
position. 

The perception of an event is therefore a possible 
experience, which becomes an actual experience, when I 
regard a phenomenon as determined to its position in 
time, and therefore as an object that can always be found 
in the connection of perceptions in accordance with a rule 
2461 This rule, by which a thing is determined conformably 
. with the succession of time, is, that in what precedes, is to 
■•be found the condition under which an event always 
■or necessarily follows! 

prbbf'of this proposition rests entirely upon the 201 



following grounds. All empirical knowledge implies the 
synthesis by imagination of. various determinations. 
This synthesis is always successive^ or^ in other words^ 

. the various determinations -always" follow one 'another -'in^ ; 
consciousness. In .-this- ■synthesis- of imagination, ■ how-. ' , ' ■ 

' ever, there is ''no fixed order .of-' succession,,, for. the., series , 

' : .of ideas may be taken-just as 'well backwards .as forwards* ; 

But, ".if this synthesis is.- a-, synthesis, of apprehension,,,. ' ' v 
^ ^ : which . there: :.-is a consciousness . of . .the. , various.:' ;deter- ; 

,mihariohs- contained in ; a -.given phenomenon, ^ 'the::ofd.ei: -is;: . 

- ..-.determinedin the^Gbject,--or,.'more exactly, there is .in ..our," . ,. 
..' ■ apprehension an order - of s.iicGessive synthesis ,that 

. ''determiiies an object, and .in conformity with tliat order ' ■ 

. - - something must necessarily ' precede, and if it exists, 

' .,.:Som€,thiBg else, must ixecessa-riiy: follow. „ ' If,. the,re.fore,. in ,,h: 
,:'v / my obseiwation I am to obtain the knowledge,of.M event, 
that is, of something that actually takes place, my 
■ observation must carry with - it,- an empirical ■ jtidgm:ent,, in., 

- - which the' succession is thought as so, determined..- that the..::'-.-:/':.:^; 

r.;.,:.eve.nt in question, is .preceded; by. something. else,':- whiGh':,i.t' 
,,4;7..folldws.:-nec or according- to a rule. - Were this-not:-." '.. 

: . - so,,.;.were. 'I tO: determine the -antecedent -as existing, 'with-,.- . 

' out being forced to recognize the event as following,: I; - 
should be compelled to regard the succession as a: mere, 
subjective play of my imagination,, or, if I still supposed 
it to be objective, I must call' -it a mere dream. Hence 
that relation of phenomena, that is of possible perceptions, 202 
in which the consequent is necessarily determined in 
- its existence in time by some antecedent in accordance ' 
with a rule — the relation, in a word, of cause and effect • 
—is the condition of the 'objective validity of our 
empirical judgments with regard to the series of percep- 
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tionSj and therefore the condition of experience. The 
principle of causality thus applies to all objects of 
experience that stand under the conditions of succession^ 
just because it is itself the ground of the very possibility 
of such experience, 

2^5 C.— Third Analogy, : 

Frinciple of Community,, 

All substances, in so far as they can be observed to 
cO'Cxist in space, are in thoroughgoing reciprocity. 

Proof 

258 Things are co-existent v/hich exist at one and the same 

time. But how do we know that they exist at one and 
the same time ? Only if in the synthesis of apprehension 
the order in which the various determinations arise in 
consciousness is indifferent, or can go either from A 
through B, C, D, to E, or conversely from E to A. 
Were the determinations actually to follow one another 
in time, that is, in an order that began with A and ended 
with E, it would be impossible for apprehension to 
start from E and go backwards to A; for A would ' 
in that case belong to a time that was past, and therefore 
could no longer be an object of apprehension. 212 

Now, suppose that a number of substances could 
' be observed, each _ of which was so completely isolated 
from the rest that none acted upon any oth^p or was 

259 itself acted upon^ then I say, that those objects could 
not possibly be observed to co-^exisiy and that there is no ^ 

. way in which by empirical synthesis we could pass from 
the existence of one to the existence of another. If the 
objects are assumed to be separated by a space that 
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is quite empty, no doubt the existence of each might be 
presented in turn in. a series of observations; but this 
would not enable us to say, whether the different 
phenomena themselves followed one another or existed 
vat'' the'same time. ■ 

Ifj therefore, our supposed substances are to be known 
as empirically co-existent, it must be by something more 
than its mere existence that A determines the position in 
time-' : of;::;B., ■and, ■ converselyv-'B the positionun, time of A., : , ' 
Now, only that which is the cause of a thing or of its 
determinations, can determine the position of that thing 
. V ■''& time. . ^ And,. as a, substance does, not itself begin to be\'f"v. 

. ' in time, but only its determinations, e-very substance rnust ' ' .;:■■ 

. con tain .in. itself at. once the .causality of certain deter- 
minations in another substance, and the effects of the 
causality of that other substance. In other words, if 
substances are to to be known in experience as co-exist- 
: ing, ’ .fliey :: must,.' 'directly ■ or, ; indireetlj^^:: atandf, witb 
another in a relation of dynamical community. Now, we 
must regard as necessary to the objects of experience, 

260 that without which the experience of these objects would 
itself be impossible. It is, therefore, necessary that all 
substances, in so 'far-, as they .are, co-existent pheno.men,al;..'.,.f':;'-:-r, 
: should., stand with, ,o,ne another in thoroughgo,m.g' com- ." ■. .^" 
■.".:. -...^. iBunity^ of reciprocity. 

The word community' is here used in the sense of 
dynamical community {commerdum)^ without which even 
local community {communio spaiii) could never be empiri- 
cally known. Any one may easily gather from his own 
experience, that only continuous influences in all points 
of space can lead our 'senses from one object to another. 

The light which plays' between 'our eye and the heavenly 
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bodies produces a mediate cominimity between ns. and 
them, and shows us that they co-exist. Nor could we 
change our position empirically, that is, observe the 
change in our position, if matter were not everywhere, 
and if the parts of a material object did not manifest 
their simultaneous existence by means of their influence 
on one ' another. . ■ It -is- in this, indirect, way that we,, learn, . : 
the' co-existence of ail material, objects, even the .most , . 
distant Without community there could be only a 214 
number of detached observations ; the chain of .empirical 
2 6 rddeas, constituting, experience would be. continually begin-,... ■ 
iiing with a new object, having absolutely no connection 
with that which preceded it, and standing with it in no 
relation of time. This does not prove that there is no 
empty space ; empty space there may perhaps be, to 
which perception cannot reach, and where there is, there- 
fore, no empirical knowledge of co-existent objects ; but 
such a space" is certainly not a possible "object of " "' "" 
experience. 

■ .A word- by-. way; of further explanation„„may be, useful 
All phenomena, of w^hich we can possibly be conscious 
: in experience, must .in our mind stand in.. the community,.'.' 
of apperception. And so far as we can be conscious of 
objects as co-existing, we must be conscious that, by 
reciprocally determining their position in time, they con- 
stitute a whole. If this subjective community is to rest 
upon an objective ground, or to hold of phenomma as 
substances, it must be because the observation of one 
object is the necessary condition of the observation of 
another, and via versa, Otlienvise we must say, that 
the succession which belongs to ail observation viewed as 
apprehension holds also of objects, and that objects 
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cannot be known as co-existing. • But if objects can be 
kiiowii in experience ^as ■ co-existing, tliere must be a 
reciprocal influence, or real community {commercimn) of 
substances. Through this commerdum phenomena, in so 215 
'262 far'^.as. they are externa! , to one- another and. yet stand in.,; .:;;;; 
■ connection, are members of a systematic .whole {c&mpQsitmt: ( , 

and are related.. in many ways ■within that whole. ', , 

^ The. three: dynamical relations, from which all. others; flow, |; 
are therefore the relations oi inherence^ jpnsemiion^ 

^:'','.These ; are -the three ■ Analogies, of. Experience. ;. . They;' ; 
are.simpy the pimcip.i'es ' by .-.which .the ' existence;, of:.;.;,': 
phenomena .in, time is ' determined, . in conformity .mflth; 

.;. . tile : ..three .; possible .. modes of time. . ' , , .There ..is, , .firs tly,;.- th e ' . : ■ 
relate a.,m.agnitude, the magnitude, of:/ 

existence, that is, duration ; secondly, the relation in 
time; as; a series, the-,/ parts, 'of- which., follow one^ahothef.;- 
,^-;,/'!astl}^ the .- relation ' likewise in-'bime' as a., /sum /of all .exis-^ 
tence, the members of which ..'are ■co-existent;, -T^ /':// 

of determination in time is dynamical through and 
through, that is, time is not regarded as that in which 
;;,',/.,..,,,experience,., directly/ determines to each existence its own, 

- place; this indeed is impossible, because it is not possi- 
.--.-Me - to -.'.observe an absolute time, in which phenomena.i 
might be held together The. --unity is,,,,due. tO: a.rule.of-,^'-:-^ 
underst$,nding, through which only the existence of 
phenomena can obtain,; synthetic unity m- conformity 
, with relations of time, and' ''which determines to- each 
object its place in time, and that doo a priori^ and as 
holding for all and every time. ■ ‘ ■ 

263 'Nature, in the empirical ■•sense- of the word, is’ the 216 
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connected system of plienoinena as conforming in their 
existence to necessary rules or laws. There are therefore 
certain laws, and these a priori^ that make nature possible 
at all Empirical laws can be found out and established 
only by means of experience, and even they are subject 
to those primary laws that make experience possible. 

Our analogies, therefore, properly exhibit the unity of 
nature in the connected system of phenomena under 
certain exponents, and these exponents express nothing 
but the relation of time, as embracing all existence within 
itself, to- the unity of apperception, a unity that is: possible . ■ 
only in the synthesis conformed to rules. Taken together 
they affirm, that all phenomena belong, and must belong, 
to one system of nature, inasmuch as, apart from this 
a priori unity, there could be no unity of experience, and 
therefore no determination of objects in experience. 

4. Postulates of all Empirical Thought 

I. That which agrees with the formal conditions of 
experience, or conforms to pure perception and pure 
conception, is possible, 

266 2. That which is bound up with the material con- 

ditions of experience, or with sensation, is actual 

3. That which, in its connection with the actual, is 
determined in accordance with the universal conditions 
of experience, is necessary^ or necessarily exists. 

Explanation, 219 

The categories of modality have this peculiarity, that 
they do not in the least enlarge the conception to which 
they are attached as predicates, but merely express its 
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relation' to the faculty of knowledge. Granting the con- 
ception of a thing to be quite complete, I may yet ask 
whether the object is possible or actual, and if actual, 
whether it is also necessary.' Such determinations are'fi 
not conceived to belong to the object itself; the only ; 
point is how the object, together with its determinations, 

in its empirical use, to',: 
empirical judgment and to reason as applied to experience, i 

267 (i) The first postulate demands that the conception of 22c 

things should agree with the formal conditions of any 
Now this objective form of experi- 
ence includes all synthesis that is essential to the know- 
; ledge of objects. Ca conception may imply synthesis, but" , 
does not belong to experience, either as;.;; 

::.;;;;':;Vbemg/;derived or. as., .forming con- 

.'.dition,^«',tbe conception-' must be . held as ; empty, .".a.Bd' as' ,.' 

2dS: .hot’ ^related to any-' object J;-'' There' ..is, .for '■■instance,’: hp'.;'..: 
contradiction -in the co'nce-ption of a 'hgure that, is’encI.ose'd-..,. - ; 
;v: ...by two ' straigh^^ :for the '. -conception of : two-straight ,, : ^ 
y ' lilies, ..-'and:, the ^ conception :'of . two ‘auch lines' ra.eetiiig, -cio ^ .■ 
not involve the negation of a figure; the impossibility sai 
"'.arises, the ■ co'ii'ception rin itself, but from, the, 

conditions of space , and of the determination of , spa'Ce, . ; ■ 
which ■■ prevent the construction of such a figure. But,, 

. have '.an -objective reality .of their O'mm.., :., ',:.';' 

: Of " apply to .possible things, because, ...they co!itaiii.,:,,,'in 'y'.',:^ '; 

themisejves the a priori form of experience in general 

270 Setting aside everything the- -possibility of which can be 223 
learned only from actual experience, let us limit ourselves 

to the question whether anything is possible through a 

271 priori conceptions. Now, I .maintain that nothing can be 
determined as possible through such conceptions alone.. 
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but OBly in so far as they are merely formal and obJectiYe 
conditions of experience in general. 

At first sight it no doubt seems as if the possibility of 
a triangle could be known from the mere conception of 
it; the conception certainly is independent of expeii- 
■ "ences. 'and we can as a matter of fact give to it.an objectj" ' 

■ 'Ahat'isj ' we can construct 'the triangle completely. U' priori • 
But as the triangle so constructed is merely the form of 
an object, it would remain a mere product of imagination, 224 
and we. could not tell whether any object ■ corresponding . 
to it was., possible, if we could not .show that siicli a. figure ^ 
is thought under no conditions buL- those on which all 

272 objects of experience rest It is true that we are able to 
know and to characterize the possibility of things even 
prior to experience ; but this we can do, only because we 
are able to determine completely a priori the formai 
relations under which any object whatever can be known ; , 
and even then we can determine the possibility of things 
only relatively to experience and within the limits of 
experience. 

(2)' The postulate which relates to. .the knowledge, of 
'• things as actual demands, perceptions, of. sense, and therefore ■ ' ■ 
sensations of which we are conscious. True, it is not ■ 
necessary that we ‘ should ■ be directly conscious through ' 
sense- of the object that is to be known, but we must be 
aware of its connection with some actual perception, in 
accordance with those analogies of experience^ which 
exhibit the conditions of ail real connection in experi- 

273 ence. That which is characteristic of actuality is found 
• solely in the perception of sense that gives to a concep- 
tion its matter. At the same time, we may know even 
before perception that a thing actually exists, and there- 
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fore is in a sense a priori^ if we can but show tbat it is 
.... iii,separal% related tO' certain: perceptions^ in .accordance . 2..26.,. 
with the principles or analogies that determine the 
empirical connection of all perceptions. Thus from 
: ; „ .observation .of the .attraction of iron filings, we know': that: 
a magnetic matter pervades all bodies, although our 
organs of sense are so constituted that we cannot directly 
perceive it. For, by the laws of sensibility and the con- 
text of our perceptions, we should have a direct percep- ' 
tion of that matter in experience were our senses only 
enough. .Imowiedge^ of the existence of., things^ . 

: .' . therefor e, 'e.xt^^ as: far as perception, or valid mferences'" 

. ' .froiii 'perception, will carry usv But if we do hot start: ■ " 
from . ...experience, . and proceed . in accordance with . the^'' 

■ laws . .of. the empirical connection- of phenomena,.^ : we shall ■ . ■ ' ■ 
..:'iii.'vainTr tO'guess : or'-- to discover, . the; existence oT-ahy-;. 
'thing.-; whatever.. 

:27.9, ■ (3): The 'third ‘ postulate ;refers- to.: . material ^ necessity 
: ;;.::,;:or-^:necessity'fm existence, '.not' to. merely; formal,; and - 
logical :ne.cessi.ty in .the connection of conceptions.; Ndw^;.-;; 
the existence of an object of sense cannot be known 
completely a priori^ but only comparatively a priori^ or 
;. ...: relatively . to something else the existence of which, is. 22P ..' 
. : aire'ady.known I hence necessity of .existence, .can never.; 
be-dexived'^^^^^ conceptions, but' o.niy from .. the. connec- ' .. .- 
tion of an object through general laws of experience with 
what Ims been perceived. There is no existence, how- 
ever, that can be known to be necessary, on condition 
n that other phenomena have been., presented, except the 
existence of effects as following from- given causes in ■ - 
'J-;;:.::'-.::;.;cphforfoity:':#ith'-;:':la#-..df:-paus^it^^ 

the existence of things or, substances that we can know to 
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be necessary, but only the existence of their state; and 
280 the existence of their state we can know to be necessary 
only from its connection, in accordance with empincal 
laws of causaUty. mth other states given in perception. 
From this it follows that the criterion of necessity lies 
entirely in the law of possible experience, the law that 
whatever happens is determined priori in the object 
throufdi its cause. We cannot know any efeds in nature 
i to be necessary except those effects the causes of which 
^ are given to us, and hence the criterion of necessity m 
i existence does not apply beyond the field of possible 
i experience. Nor does it apply even within experience 
' to the existence of things as substances, because sub- 
stances can never be regarded as empincal effects, or 
something that happens and begins to be. Necessity 228 
applies only to the relations of phenomena as standing 
under the dynamical law of causality, and to the possi- 
bility that is based upon it of concluding a pnon from a 
given mode of existence (the cause) to another mode of 
existence (the effect). 

General Remark on the Frindples of Judgment. 

^gg It is very remarkable that there is nothing in a cate- 
gory, taken by itself, that enables us to say whether a 
real thing corresponding to it is possible, and tnat a puie 
conception of understanding can be shown ^tp have 
objective reality only if a perception is brought forward 
to which it can apply. 

291 But what is still more remarkable is that the categories 
cannot be shown to be conditions of the possibility of 
things, and therefore to have objective reality, without the 


aid not only of perceptionSj but ^ even of external percep- 
fmm. Take, for instance, the pure conceptions of 
relation. Here we find (i) that, in order to show 'that 
. ' ■ ; 'there "is "something permanent, ■ which' ; corresponds- : .to;, the 
conception of substance, and thus to prove the objective 
- reality . of "the ' conception, we must have : the perception of ' 
that which is in space^ in other words, the perception of 
matter; for only space has in it anything permanent, 
whereas time, and therefore ail that exists in the inner 
sense, is in perpetual flux. (2) The perception which 
corresponds to the conception of causality is change. 
Now, to have a real consciousness of change, ive must 
" have. the, perception of motion, or change, of place, .and" 
indeed ' it is ' only by reference 'to motion that „ we :can " 
realiz,e. what: change means. ■ ' .No .pure understanding, can, '. 
comprehend how change is possible, for in itself change 
combines determinations that contradict one another 
292 when they are predicated of the same thing. How, in 
the very same thing, there should follow from a given 
state another state that is its opposite, is not only beyond 
.. thev power ... of - . reason, to- -comprehend; \vithout ,..a . speeial' 
instance, but without perception it cannot be made 
intelligible to it at all The only perception which 
fulfils this requirement is that of the motion of a point in 
space, for, by its presence in different places, the point 
presents us with a series of reciprocally exclusive deter- 
minations^ and thus enables us to realize the meaning of 
change. Even in the case of inner changes, we have to 
. figure time, the form of inner sense, as a line, and the 
inner changes themselves as the generation of that line, 
that is, as motion. Thus it is' by -means of external per- 
ception that we make intelligible to, ourselves the various 
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successive states in which we ourselves exist. ^ The true 
explanation of this is that no change can possibly be an 
object of experience apart from the consciousness of 
" something that is permanent, and that m inner sense 
nothing that is permanent can be found. (3) Nor can 
the possibility of the category of community be conceived 
by reason alone, and hence its objective reality can be 
seen to be possible only by reference to perception, and 
indeed only by reference to external perception in space. 
How can we think it to be possible that there should be 
anything in the existence of one substance to aftect 
reciprocally the existence of other substances, and that, 
293 therefore, because there is something in the former, there 
must be something also in the latter which could not be 
understood from the existence of the latter when it is 
considered merely by itself? This is what community 
demands, and yet it is inconceivable, if things subsist by 
themselves, or are completely isolated from one another. 
The answer is that we can make the possibility of the 
community of substances, that is, of objects of experience, 

’ intelligible to ourselves only by representing them in 
space, and, therefore, in external perception. For space 
by its very nature contains in itself a priori formal 
' external relations, and these are conditions of the possi- 
bility of the real relations of action and reaction, and 
therefore of community. Similarly it might readily be 
;• shown that the possibility of things as quanta, ai?d there- 
fore the objective reality of the category of quantity, 

■ requires external perception, and that only by means of 
i external perception can we have experience even of any- 
I thing in inner sense as a quantum. 

The net result of this whole section is this , AH 
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principles of pure understanding are nothing but a friori 
principles of the possibility of experience; and ali a 
piori synthetic propositions relate only to experience, 
and indeed from that relation they derive their possibility. 


: Chapter III.— Distinction of,'; Phenomena 
AND NoUMENA. . . 


^^, 35 '^ 


^29,5 .We;\ have;, seen;,: thatj,, whatever understanding: .produces g36>;' 
:in trust; ;soleiy,fin,;,-.the,; 

,29,6 .■experience. , ^ The , , principles-, -of' ..'-'pure . uiiderstaliding; ' ... 

. whether as mathematical, they are a . priori .constitutive 

: principleSs Or as dynamical merely, regulative prlncipleSj,; 

what may be called the pure schema 

for.. ;.^a, possible experience. For ..experience .derives. ..its : 

: . unity; entirely from the synthetic unity vrhich understanding ' 

; .';f '^;;impartSj: originally and,,' spo.ntaneouslyj do, the; .synthesis^ of { 

-:;;imagin,ati.0E‘ in^ relation to' apperception,.;, - and, pheiipmenaj.:;.;-, 

the.^.data ; for ,■ a '.possible ■■ knowledge^., must '.therefore..;;/, 

stand; .-to 'that, synthetic. unity .'.and..; 

''harmony; 'with it-' . ;■/ . :: 

Now the proposition that understanding can never 238' 

; make a transcendental use, but'' only an empirical; use, of ' ' 

any of. its a priori principles, is .' seen to have ...very 

298.'I'mp.ortant consequences, so 'SOon as it is .thorougly under-.. 

^'stood. . ■ ' A .. . conception, is. . employed transGendentaI!y||.; 

when it%occurs in a proposition regarding things as sao/iiy 
^ . ■■ 
or in themselves ; it is employed empirically when the'';? 

. proposition relates merely to phemmena^ or objects of a | 

possible experience. ■ Only the 'empirical use is admis-ljp 

y:;';;';;;;;;:Slbie.';;;,;';;:;;','Every;;,.;;'';pbhcep^^ 

form of conception or thought, aiid, secondly, the possb 
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bilit}' of an object being empirically given to which it may 
be applied. Where no such object can be given, the 
conception is empty and meaningless, containing nothing 
but the logical function which is necessary in order to 
form a conception out of any data that may be given. 

Now, the only way in which an object can be presented 
is in perception. And this perception must be empirical ; 
for. although pure perception is possible rt/wr/ before 
the presentation of an object, yet, as it is a mere form, it 
can by itself have no object to which it may apply, and 
therefore it can have no objective value ascribed to it. 
Hence all conceptions, and with them all principles, even 
when they are possible a priori, are none the less relative 
to empirical perceptions as the data for a possiole experi- 
ence. Apart from this relation they have no objective 
validity, but are a mere play of imagination or of under- 
standing. 

300 That this limitation applies to ail the categories, and to 240 
all the principles derived from them, is evident, if only 
from this, that we cannot give a real definition of even a 
single one of them, or in other words, make the possi- 
bility of their object intelligible, without directly referring 
to the conditions of sensibility, and therefore to the form 
of phenomena. The categories are thus necessarily 241 
ro phenomena as tlreur sole object, and, if this 
limitation is taken away, all meaning or objective relation 
vanishes from them, and no possible instancy of an 
object can be adduced to make the conception compre- 
hensible. 

303 There is therefore no way of avoiding the conclusion 246 
that the pure conceptions of understanding can never be 
employed transcendentally, but only empirically, and that 
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tile principles of pure understanding can apply only to 
objects of senscj as conforming to the tinix^ersal conditions 
of a possible experience, and never to things as such, or 
apart from the manner in which we are capable of 
■perceiving them,.'.: . ' 

■- ■The : Transcendental Analytic,-, .has brought us to this ;. 
important conclusion, that understanding can never do 
more than supply by anticipation the .form.^for a. possible .„ .. 
experience ; and, as nothing but a phenomenon can be 
an object'’ of experience, it has taught ms that under- 
standing cannot possibly transcend the limits of sensi- 
''IfityrfibyG^^ no .objects aie presented tO; us.: ' ' The 

principles of pure understanding are merely exponents, of 247: 
plienomena, and for the proud name of -Ontology, as - f,: ' 

.science,, that, claims, to supply-,, in ,a, ,syste,matic .-doctrine ' ,: ^ :: 

, #■_^wf/:|yntll,,e,tic knowledge -of things as ■ such, ,m,ust.:,.-,be - 

substituted the more modest claims of an ilnalytic of 
■;Pure'. Understanding. ■: 

: , ; Ifom empirical , knowledge- ; is , taken awav; all,. iLhat,,^,^^', 

thought contributes in its categories, there is no longer 
any knowledge of an object. By mere perception nothing 
„whatever,',is„:;, thought,,/ and the mere fact':that f ,, am oo,n- , : 
'scious of:aii aftection - .of my sensibility, does not entitle ,. , 
,m.e„ .to,„,say that 1 am conscious of my affection ,as: .',,, ' 
related to any object. On the other hand, even if all 
perception is taken away, there still remains the form of 254 
thought., or the manner in which the various elements of 
a possible perception are capable of being combined in 
relation to an object. '-^The categories have therefore in 
this sense a wider reach than, p'erceptions of sense, that, 
they think objects in general, ■without- looking to the 
particular manner in which they, may be presented. J But 
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altiiougli they are so far independent of sensibility^ thejr 
do not detemime a larger sphere of objects ; for we are 
not entitled to say that non-sensnons objects can be 
presentedj unless we can show that a sort of perception 
' ' is possible: that- is ■ not sensuous Now this we cannot 
: -possibly do. 

3 JO A conception y/hich cannot be known in any way to 
have objective reality may be called problematic, if it iS' - ■ -^ 
not self-contradictory, and if it is bound up with the 
knowledge gained through certain conceptions the range ^ ■ , 

- of which it serves to lim-it Now the conception of a- ' ■; 
npumenpth that is, of a thing that cannot be an object of 
sense, but is thought, by pure understanding alone, as a 
thing in itself, is certainly not self-contradictory ; for we 
cannot know with certainty that sensibility is the only 
possible, mode of perception. Moreover, the conception 
of a noumenon is necessary to prevent sensuous 'percep- 
'-.'tioB'from claiming- to extend to things. in them:selves, and.. ■ '■.■: 
to set a limit to the objective validity of sensuous kiiow- 
ledge, -in the .end, -however, we ' are unable to understand 2"SS 
how such noumena are possible at all, and the realm 
beyond the sphere of phenomena is for us empty^ 

We have indeed an understanding that proMematicaiiy 
stretches beyond the sphere of phenomena, but we have 
no perception in which objects beyond the field of sensi- 
bility can be presented, nor can we conceive how such 
a perception is even possible. Hence understanding 
cannot be employed asserioricaily beyond the world of 
phenomena, The conception of a noumenon is, there- 
in fore, merely the conception of a a conception which 
is only of negative use, and but serves to clieck the 
presumption of sensibility. But' although it is unable to 
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establish anything positive beyond the sphere of piieno- 
iiienaj the idea of a noumenon is not a mere arbitrary 
fictioDs but is connected in the ''Closest way with the 
■':'limitation ; of the . sensibility to ■■;phen0mena. . V , , ■ 

The positive division of objects into phenomena and 
noiimenaj and of the world into- a. sensible and intelligible 
.. . ' ^worlds is., therefore quite: .inadm.issible. . Gertainly^ ■ ..the 
.distinction of conceptions as sensuous and intellectual is , 
.legitirnate. Bu,t^ : , as ^ .intellectual:: ' conceptiqns.'^^';do, ; . not 
t :: ' :.,ciet,ermihe: 'hny;: „ot)jeGt ■ for ■ themselves^ .th:ey,,,:can: have M , v./: 

.:.objective: validity. , ■ ' If abstraction is made. : sense, 

. ■ -..'how shall it be made int.elligible, that the , categories, .,25b,' 
: which are then the only means of determining nommeiu,' : ^ 

V 'have, any meaning whatever ? The mere, unity, of tiiouglit 
, is not,,,: the, same thing,, as ..'thc; determination. of aii' object 
for . 'knowledge.: ^.also. . requires ,. that^The ,,:object:,to .' which;, 
v;:\: .„.thati.u.nily ^nan be: '^applied,' should ''be ^ capable ^:,bf::fo 
':::\:pre's^^ perception. At:. the;same.;::timeh 

' ; : , conception of a noumenon. is'interpreted: in. a , problematic ' 

:, : sense,’ it':is , not only admissible but mdispensable/,s,erving::: . 

::: ,„:as: it '.redoes ;,to.: define .the 'dimits- : ofi sensibility: ^ 

:,i,: sense,::: however, .a ..noumenon-'is not' a ' special .■■kind 'of 
, object, for- our understanding, ■ namely, an tMeUigBUP V.: 
'ip y^o^eci'y on the contrary.it is problematic whether:: there is 
any understanding that could have such an object actually 
3 j 2 before it Such an understanding would not know its 
object^discursively by means of categories, but intuitively in . 

a non-s!:iisuous perception ; and how this is possible we 
cannot form, even the faintest conception. Still, in the con- 
ception of a noumenon , our understanding gets a sort of 
negative extension; for in 'Calling things in themselves 
mumena^ and viewing- ‘them 'as not objects of 'Sense 
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it rather limits the sensibility than is limited by sensi- 
bility. At the same .time, imderstanding cannot limit 
sensibility without also setting limits to itself^, for it has 
instantly to addj that things in themselves cannot be 
known by means of categories, and all that remains is 
to think them under a name that indicates something 
unknown, 

5I There are, therefore, no principles through which the 259 
.^conception of pure, merely intelligible objects could ' ; ^ 
jever be applied, for we cannot imagine any way in 
■■|which such, objects could be presented to us. The - 
problematic thought, which leaves a place open for 
I intelligible objects, serves only, as a sort of empty space, 
to limit the empirical principles, without containing 260 
within it or indicating any object of knowledge that 
I lies outside the sphere of those principles 
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349 TRANSCENDENTAL-:. DIALECTIC. 

; iNTRODUCTION,: - 
I. Transcendental Ilhision, 

.331:: We - have : here nothing to . do ■ ■ with optical . i'll,usio.ii:,; ' 295^ 
352<Dr ::;with empirical illusion of any. 'kind,, which .occurs’.in 
: ; ■ the enipiri use of correct rules of understanding, and " : I ' 
. . ./arises from the misleading induence of imagination upon, 

A, judgment. .What, we, -propose to , consider 

dental illusion^ which is due to the use of principles 
that " ^lo. > bearing,^ upon . ' experience,^ and; ::th,erelbre: ;;/■:, 

: '/,i,/ :'Shnbt -be ;, tested/ 'by .experience,; : Contrary' ,;tG„; all ,the.''^ 

„ ,: .warnings of , criticism, this ■■illusion -tempts „ us tO' ■ apply . ^ . 
';thei categories: beyond^ experience, -and' .chea.ts"/us:; with,/; 
;.the:;;dreain,;: of; an^ ■:of-;pure \ understanding;: 

, ':ypnd'/:the ^limits;'' of experience..' ■ ■ . Principles:’. which ' : are:.,..'''': ' 
"-i;-' 'applied entirely ,w,itMii the limits of ■ possible .experience : 2.96. 

we shall calL£#;^wy^y/, .those 'which seek to : transcend’.' 
''^■'■■/..■' the^ we shall 'call tr^sc^eni. 'In ,cal:!ing,'.a-''';/ 

principle" tanscendent, I do not mean to indicate simply 
the transcendental use, or, as we should rather call it. 
misuse 'bf the categories. This is merely a defect in 
ju 3 gm:eh'L;:w^^ ,;:it ' ;has- ' not 'been;;ch,a#ened;::by 
/;;;:’-.;;/;;;ahd;-. ;::'therefbre:^-' ;;;does : not'.;^ 

within which alone pure, understanding has full sway. 

A principle is said to be transcendent, ..when it positively 
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asserts our right to break down all such barriers^ 
and to take possession of an entirely nev/ reaini, into 
which it can enter only if all limits to knowledge have 
been taken away. Transcendental and tmnscendaii are 
therefore not the same thing. ' The principles of pure 
understanding^' as we have seen above, can be employed 
3 only empirically, never transcendentally, inasmuch as 
they do not extend beyond the limits of experience. 

But a principle which denies those limits, or even com- 
^ mauds - 'US - to ■ transcend them, must be called iransem-' 
■dent How, if our Critique succeeds in exposing the- 
" illusion' of " these pretended principles, the principles 
which are employed only empirically may be called, in 
contrast to the former, unmafwnt principles of pure 
understanding. 

The logical^jllnsion of a sophistical syllogism con- 
sists in an imitation of the form of reason, a*nd arises 
solely from a want of attention to the rules of logic. 

It therefore vanishes the moment our attention is 297 
aroused. Transcendental illusion, on the other hand, 
does not disappear, even when it has been brought 
- under the -light of transcendental criticism, and when.".", 
its fallacy has been clearly detected ; as is the case, 
for instance, in the proposition, that the world must 
have a beginning in time. The explanation of this is, 
that in our reason, considered as simply a faculty of 
human knowledge, there lie fundamental rules and 
maxims of its use, which have all the appearance of 
objective principles. Hence we commonly mistake the 
subjective necessity, which is essential to the connection 
by understanding of our conceptions, for an objective 
necessity in the determination of things in themselves. 
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354 Trarisceiideiita-l 'Dialectic must therefore be satisfied 
with bringing tO', light the illusion in transcendent judg- 
:hgainst;>its,;deceptiye influe^ 

but it can never put an end to the illusion and cause 2 98 
^ it to disappear, as in the case.-, of logical illusion. For, ■ : , ■ 
thC' .iritision. is and '■ imavoidabkr resting:,, as , 

■ it . does upon subjective . prineipies which, we cannot 
,' , help, /.supposing, to be objective. , ,So closely is, tMs.,i!Iiis- ' 

,iQn, ' iaterwoveii with,/ the operations /■ of", human /rea,soii ■ : 
':/,tfe , has-. .-;been;;'. detected dnfits/,/wp^^^ 

3SS, deception.,/ ir never fails; to" -fascinate, the reason' ,, and b 
;;//^ ■ .tolead tomomentary errors, -which’ ^need ' to , be ' /corrected, - 
/ /■ again and again. ■ 

, ; , - -g.v .Fure^ Reasmi as the Seat of Transcemdentah /,; 

;■ - Illusion.'- 

,:35:d, /„■ ,' ,:::In/ -th^ .Analytic,' it ^ has. been shown . that^ ; understanding, spp 
' ',is; the;'feculty, of rales.. ■; and' ■ 'now ■ ' we' ..distinguish: ; reason ' 
from understanding by calling it ofpindiks, 300 

: By a principle is. ^ usually meant any sort of .knowledge,'-:.-:: 

/ / /that;,Gan;. bC; .employed -as/a'-principle,. even 'if.in-/its.elfi:,;,-ahd^^^^ 

: \ from ;the„ point' of : view of -.'its /originj/it Isfnot a principk ■ 

„'/ ,/" ,', at .alL ; . Every- general; pr.o.position, which .can stand .io a,, 
f:, ,. ;;-'sylIogism; as its ; major .premke, is -in this sense called a 
principle, even if it.' has. been derived, by induction, ■■ If om/^b:-;;-:/: 
•-'-'experience. ../-■ 9^ 

357 Strictly speaking, however, only that knowledge is a 
principk in which I know the particular in the universal 
:^''.:;:--;;,^:;9',;v':.:|,y/'':.me '.'-pf .conception^,;:'- ■;I^bw,-' ; vif '-.'/we- :; ;co-Bsider';;/'^|hd-A 

universal a priori propositions of pure understanding in 
themselves and according to their' origin, they are very 
far from yielding’ knowkdge by means of conceptions. 
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For they would not be even possible a priori^ if v/e could 
not refer to pure perception, or to the universal conditions 
of a possible experience. Understanding cannot possibly 

358 derive synthetic knowledge from conceptions, and such 
knowledge is what I mean when I speak of principles in 
the strict sense of the term. 

359^ If, then, understanding is the faculty of reducing 302 
phenomena to the unity of rules, reason is the faculty of 
bringing the rules of understanding under principles. 
Reason never goes directly to experience or to any 
i^objeet, ■ but seeks by. means , of conceptions: to give' 
ffiori unity to understanding and its various knowledge. 

This unity, which may be called the unity of reason, is 
quite different in kind from that which understanding is 
capable of producing. 

3^3^* The question arises, then, whether pure reason in 306 
itself contains a priori synthetic principles and rules, 
and, if so, what those principles are. 

From the formal and logical procedure of reason in 
syllogisms we may readily learn the ground upon which 
the transcendental principle of pure reason in its synthetic 
knowledge must rest. 

Firstly, in the process of inference reason does not 
bring perceptions directly under rules, as understanding 
does with its categories, but deals with conceptions and 
judgments. No doubt pure reason also relates to objects 
of perception, but its direct relation is not to perceptions, 
but only to understanding and its judgnientsr It is 307 
understanding only that applies directly to perceptions of 
sense, and by its judgments determines them as objects. 

The unity of reason therefore differs essentially from the 
unity of a possible experience as due to iindersfanding. 



"' ^ ' ' " ' "Tlie' proposition that ^whatever happens has a cause,; is not' " 
a principle known and prescribed by reason. It makes 

364 the unity of experience possible, and borrows nothing 
from, reason, which could never ■ have prescribed such a 
synthetic, 'unity' from, .mere- conceptions, that .is, iiidepen- . , 
dently of all relation to possible experience. 

Secondly, reason in .its logical use seeks., to, reach, a 
. .premise,,: which. ...Gontains the .-universal condition , of the:.:, .; 
judgment that constitutes the: conclusion of the syllogism, 
and the syllogism is itself simply a judgment in which ■''' 

; :.,:.;:that - condition... is,; subsumed under a, .universal:, .rule' .con- „ 
tained in the major premise.-. .' Now, as reason may again 
.- seek- condition of that rule, or, in otherl : ■ 

words, may go as far as it can .in search of the condition; ;: 
■':,:o..:; of a condition, , by means of a ■■pro-syllogism, it.,,. is plain. - vi,.; 

: . that: the-' peculiar principle of .reason in its logical ,use:„ is.:. ;:;; . '''; ..: 
■; ;to,,lnd fbnev ■ knowledp'bfmnderstanding ■^:. - ^ 

the. unconditioned, ; and; -so' Vto complete . . the,..:. unity : ;. of ^ : - 
,:':."knowle'dge, 

maxim, .however,, can be , regarded ;:,'as;;: a; 
principle of pure reason only if we assume that when the 
conditioned is given the whole series of conditions in 
■--..- ,. :.subo,rdination.. to one another, and therefore .the uncon- .^oS 
■.^ '■■ ".ditioned, is . actually realized, -the object being seen in, itself ',, 

'. and. iii..the w.hole. of its relations. ■.- 

Now, such a principle of pure reason is manifestly 
synf/ieiic; for while it is no doubt true that the com 
ditioned,’' is related analytically to some condition, it is 
not possible to derive the unconditioned from it by 

365 analysis. From that principle must also proceed various 
other synthetic propositions, of which' pure understanding 
knows nothing. These propositions will be tramce/'ideui^ 
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SO far as phenomena are concerned ; tbat is to it will 
be impossible ever to make an adequate use in experience 
of the supreme principle of pure reason. That principle 
will therefore be essentially different from ad the principles 
of understanding, which are always imma/mii and have 
no- object. but to make experience possible. ,;,W.e-iiiiist 
therefore inquire, whether the principle that the series of 
conditions extends as far as the unconditioned has any 
objective truth, and how the answer to this question ■ - 
affects our view of the empirical use-of miderstandiBg ; 01,309 
whether it has no objective truth, but is simply a logical . 
rule, telling us to get as near to completeness as we 
possibly can in the ascent to ever higher conditions, and 
so to bring our knowledge to the highest unity of which 
onr reason is capable. 
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SedioB II — ‘Tram^endmM Ideas, 

• 

321 


In the Transcendental Analytic we have seen how, from 
the mere logical form of our knowledge, there arise pure ^ 
a priori conceptions, which yield the consciousness of 
378 objects antecedently to all experience, or rather point to 
the synthetic unity that alone makes an empirical know- 
ledge of objects possible. By conceiving the form of 
judgments as supplying conceptions for the synthesis of 
perceptions, we were led to the discovery or the cate- 
gories, which we found to be the guide of understanding 
in the whole of its empirical use. We may therefore 
expect that from the form of syllogisms, as applied to the 
synthetic unity of perceptions in conformity with the 



categories, will arise a special class of a priori conceptions, 
which may be called pure conceptions of reason or tran- 
scendental ideas^ and which will determine liow iinder- 
standing is to be employed within the realm of experience 
^ :::''as a:^ conformity with principles. , 

379 ' transcendental conception', of .reason : is, therefore, 2 
; Just the 'Conception - of the.^^i^' -^qf conMiimsx^. 

■ .that is given 'as .conditioned.'. Now, 

iiiiomd alone makes a totality of conditions possible, ' 
while conversely the totality of conditions is always itself 
: : . uncondM hence a pure 'conception of reason. may > 

■ ' - be defined, generally, as' a" conception of the uiicondi- 

. tioiied, in so far as it contains a ground for the synthesis ■ 

.. . .of the .conditio'ned. ' , . 

.' There... :,are . as , many:., .pure .. conceptions , .of ..... reason • as ..3 23.^ 
Understanding;^ functions of relation^ in its. categories... .. : . 
f '..Hence '^we ■.■have,, .firstly,.- the . unconditioned nf .the 

'^/^^'synlhe m.z. subject ; .secondly, the nnconditioned.::;: - . 

-.. .....of,, the bypothetical of the-' members.nf a ..series.: ;. .' . . 

■ ■ thirdly,., the unconditioned of -the syntK®^ 

' :.'.'--'';''':.'th.e-:parts-'.m.".a:' system.;-'.- 

■ . Tramcmdental ideas ^ then, are .problematic conceptioiiS''|27- 
. of. pure reason, which regard- all empirical' knowledge as- . 
determined., through an. absolute totality , of .conditions. -- . 
They are not mere fictions, but ■ spring from the very 
nature of reason itself, and therefore stand in a necessary 
relation the whole use of understanding. And,' lastly, 
they are transcendent, inasmuch as _ tiiey overleap the -- ■ 
-limits of all experience, -in which -no object can be pre- ? , - 
seated that is adequate to the transcendental idea. ; 

It must not be supposed,, however, that because tran- 
scendental conceptions of. reason ideas ^ they are 
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therefore superfluous and useless. For, although ideas 
cannot determine an object, they may lie at the l)a,sis of 
understanding as an unseen canon, for its extended and 
consistent use. Adding nothing to what we know of an 
object by means of the conceptions of understanding, 
'they yet may guide understanding to clearer. and wider.,,, 
'knowledge;. ..not ..to- mention' that .they - may, ■., perhaps,,; , 
make the traosition possible from the sphere of nature , to 
- the sphere of morality.. ^ 
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:'|^'i|,’-.';hAllAtran$cmdentah::ideas:::^ 

'heads : the first, containing the absolute or unconditioned 
unity of the thinking subject; the second, the absolute 
unity of the series of conditions of phenomena ; third, 
the absolute unity of the condition of ail objects of thought 

The thinking subject is the object of psychology^ the 
sum-total of all phenomena; (the world) is the object of 
cosmology^ and the being that contains the supreme com 
dition of all that can be thought (the Being of all beings) 
is the object of theology. Pure reason therefore supplies 
the idea fora transcendental doctrine of the soul {psycim - ' 

392 iogia rationalist the idea for a transcendental science of 

■ - the world' (cosmologia rationalist and, lastly, the idea for 335 
a transcendental knowledge of God {iheologia franscen- 
dentalisl) 

393 It is readily seen, that the sole aim of pure reason is -536 
absolute totality of synthesis on the side of the conditions^ 
and that it has nothing to do with absolute completeness 

on the side of the conditioned. For the presupposition that 
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tile series of conditions should be complete is satisfied^ 
if reason can only present to, the understanding a priori 
a condition that is itself complete and unconditioned^ 
leaving it to understanding to descend from the condition 
- / - to. the conditi^^^ 

is,,, obvious also, that "those ; three.' ideas display ,. 
certain ■ connection and ' uiiity among themselve.s,,',/by't.' :'; , 
... .. dv ,, means . of which pure reason -is able to reduce its know^'s, 

advauce from the knowledge of- 
oneself ":'tthe '-sbul)^ fto,: a. ^knowledge'' of ■ -.the ■ world, ^ 'and; 
vV:;:: ''’throug:h^ .knowledge of the Supreme Bemg,.;;iS 'ai;;.:, ' 

f V 'SO natural, .that- ■ it ' suggests, . the logical 

39,5 advance of reason from premises to conclusion. - - ' ■ ■ T 

$ 9 ^" ^ ".BOOK IL . , 

T/te Diakcfkal Conclusions ■; of Pure Medsofu ^ 

■ -;,;We, may , say -that -the object of a purely .transcendental i 

;■ .idea, is, something; of which, we' can form no^ conception, 

. although' the idea itself has arisen.with absolute necessity 
- from .the. primary .laws .of reason,. '- In .fact it is impossible 
, for understanding to have the conception of an obj ect that 
should be a the demands of reaso.n, for this, 

'-.would' mean that we s,houId'have a conception that could:',:' 

-:be:' '.exhibited ..and brought^ to perception' in ;'a possible ex'* ';;:': 
397 perienee.^ But it is better, because less- misleading, to say, 339 
;--,::,‘^;:.:,;-5that:':;:w have'' no ';,kndwledge'-'Of':'th'e: o1^ect;:':which.;i;:; 

^ corresponds to an idea, although we may have a pro- 
-'■:;^';:-;;:::';:''',:b'Iemat!c:'-'',':,conception, ,' of ' '-it. 

of the ideas of reason is - reached by a necessary inference. 
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There are, accordingly, inferences the premises of which 
contain nothing empiricai, and in these we reason from 
something ■ that we^ know to something else that Y/e 
cannot comprehend, hut to which by an unavoidable 
illusion we ascribe objective reality. In their actual 
result those inferences are sophistical rather than ratimaJ; 
at the same time they are not mere arbitrary fictions, but 
apring from the very nature of reason, and in that sense ' 

' ' are well entitk^ be called rational. They are sophis- ' 
tications of pure reason itself, v/liich even the' wisest man ' 

■ cannot shake- off. After much effort he may avoid posi- 
■ tive- error, but- he -need, not hope to.^be perfectly free from • 
an illusion that will never cease to mock and bewilder 
him. 

Corresponding to the three ideas, there 'are /three ‘ ■ 
'kinds of dialectical inference. In the first, I reason from 340 
398: the transcendental -oonception of the subject, which is 
V-' ' perfectly simple, to the absolute unity of the subject itself, 
r , ..of.-wkieh I have-^-iio conception .at all.. . This. dialectical.: 

■- .illusion I shall call -the transcendental paralogism,. The ' ■ 
second kind of dialectical inference is to the tram 
' scendental conception of an absolute totality in the".'se.ries 
of conditions to any given phenomenon. Here I reason, 
that, as my conception of the unconditioned synthetic 
unity of the series' is always self contradictory, the op- 
posite unity, which is equally inconceivable, must be 
regarded as true. The attitude of reason in this t)rm of 
dialectical inference I shall call the aniimmy of reason. 

In the third and last kind of sophistical inference of 
reason, I conclude from the totality- of conditions de- 
manded by the thought' of objects as a whole, in so far as 
these can be 'given, to the absolute synthetic unity of ail 
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conditions of tlie possibility of tWngs in general ; in other 
wordSj i reason from things that I cannot kiioiy t'hrovigli 
the mere transcendental conception of them to a Being of 
all beings that' I know still less^ since the transcendental 
f,:'; conception; throw .light'' 'iipoii' its h existence ;or.: its; 
i: '.: unconditioned necessity. 'This': .sort of dialectical'' ^ 'in-;:',:;. :: 
'ference I shall call the ideal -of fum reason. 

399 Chapter I. — The Paralogisms of Pure Reason, 34I' 

LOGICAL '.:pamiogism' is' an' inference 2nyaiid..iii 'fornij -. 

- ' the' invalidity of which is quite independent of its content, f 
/ A transcendental paralogism is an inference also invalid 
in'ibrm.j, but its formal invalidity has a . transcendental 
■. source. . . The: wrong- conclusion ''will .here be.diie: to •the 
' veryf nature. : of. human reasonj and will carry, with 
■ • 'Unavoidable ■ though .not', an inexplicable ■ illusion.: ; ' 

. -There' is -one conceptio'n, 'that we -must now put. aloiig , 
:with ,the transcendental-, conceptions .contained:- inh the f 
;f.;;;,;taBle :of -oategories,, but. without in, any way;'eh,anging;:orf ' 
adding ..to, :,that .table.,'.- This is the .conceptioBj-olvdf it-is f 
,,:•„; '^preferreds .the jud,gment5 t h i n kl^ , .It .is , easy . to seCs' ■: 

, '/ that I think ” is the common vehicle of all conceptionsj ' ,' '■'- 

and ,therefore of , transcendental , -as well as emjjlrical con*',,,,,".''-;, 
ceptioiis. As the vehicle .of transcendental conceptions 
:,f is-' ■:itse!f ' transcendental,,' - but it .cannot claim, a. special,^'- 

placcin the list of these ,transcendental conceptions, be* 

400 cause it merely serves to indicate that-all, thought belongs 
- to consciousness. And although it is pure, or free from all 

empirical elements or impressions of sense, it yet serves ' 
to distinguish between two different kinds of objects, from 
the different ways in which they are related to conscious- 
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ness, /j as thinking, am an object of inner sense, and 
am called soul, while that which is an object of outer 
sense is called body. Accordingly, the very term I 
designates the thinking being which is the object of 
: psychology. ■■ Psychology,- -therefore,, may be,- called -, the ■ 

- rational science .of soul, if it seeks to know nothing about . 
the soul but what can be inferred, independently of 
.all experience, from the conception I as present in: ' 

'-v all thought; thatis, if no- attempt is made to deteriniiie ■ 

. the / in concreto as a particular object of experience. 

Now, the rational doctrine of the soul necessarily 
attempts to do. this;. fGr,.if thesrnailest empirical.elemeiit-.' .. 
of my thought, ' or. any, particular perception of my own 
state, should mingle with the principles of the science, it 
wmld no '-longer be a rational, but would be merely an : 
enipifkal doctrine of the soul We have before us, then, 
what claims' to be a science, built upon the single 
'■ proposition, 1 tlnnky^ and this is the proper place to, try 
its solidity, or w^ant of solidity, by the principles of a 
•transcendental philosophy. It is not a valid objection to 
,:rational, psychology.' to , say, that, as the proposition 
, I thinky expresses the. perception of oneself as revealed 

.ill, . experience, -the.. doctrine built upon that perception 343 
401 can never be purely rational, but must be founded in part , 
upon an empirical principle. For this inner perception 
is but the mere apperception, I think P which is the 

condition of all transcendental conceptions, and means, I 
think substance, cause, etc. The determination of the 
constitution and possibility of inner experience in general, « 
or the general relation of one perception to another, 
apart from the particular distinction and empirical deter- 
mination of perception, cannot be regarded as empirical 
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knowIedgCj but only as the knowledge of what any 
empirical object must be. Now, the investigation into 
the possibility of experience in general is undoubtedly a 
, tmiisceiidentaLinvestigation,' though the addition of even' 

:.:'v , 'the:' smallest mgredient of sense, were it only, the feeling. , 

. ■ . ..of pleasure or pain, to the pure. idea of self-consciousness, 

: ,vA?ouid at once . convert a .rational into.', an ■ empirical : 

is therefore the text of rational psychology, : 
and from this single proposition the whole system must be ^ 
derived „ It .m^easy to- see, 'that, if'this thought. is to 
. msed as .determining the self as' an object, it can bring, to ' 

■ ■ It only transcendental predicates, for any empirical predi- .r 

■ .cate whatever must destroy the purity of a rational science, ' v 

■ 'and niake'.. it dependent upon experience., . , ■ ly ; 

403' ', '.'.The c.atego,rieS' will naturally be o,ur guiding-thread, ; but , | 44 : 

: . .. as '.'there '.is . here, given . to , ,us ..a 'thing, .the I as , a.'.'thinkmg, , 

V,: being, we,;, shall begin' .with .the -category of ^substance, . 
■/■which , is .predicated , of. the - 1 a.s a' thing in itself.,,: ,-Th,e,.,:-": '.; 
:,„:topic.of .the rational doctrine.- '.of soul, fro.m which :all;,eis,e 
that maybe contained, in it is derived, is therefore as ^ 

,. , follows.-;— ., 

I, The soul is substance, 

3. .As. to the various , times,. ' 
./y'v'yy/y 'in which it exists,, numeri-, ..,V ';,„ 

'..'cally'- identical,'- .that'., is, . 

^ unity (not plurality). 

4. In relation to possible objects in space. 

403, Corresponding to these elements, the transcendental 345 
y:'::,''y::;:,j/ 3 pcMh:e,; , contains four paralogisms. That 

doctrine is therefore wrongly, held to be a science of pure 
404 reason concerning the nature of' our thinking self. It has 
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11.0 foundation .but the simple idea I, wliicli is so com- 346 
pletely empty of all contents that it cannot be called even 
„ a conception, but merely a consciousness that accompanies 
all conceptions. This /, or he, or it, this thing that 
thinks, is nothing but the idea of a transcendental subject 
of thought = JT, - which^ is known only through the thoughts' . • 
that are its predicates, and which, apart from them, caiv 
not be conceived at all We turn round and^ round vit : in ' 

: a perpetual ciicie,- for wt can make no Judgment .about it v. 
v/itliout making use of the idea of it in our judgment 
' 'Nor can .this inconvenience be avoided, for consciousness ■■ 
in itself is not so much the distinct idea of a particular 
object, as a general form of all the ideas through which ■ * 
knowledge of objects is to be obtained, and indeed the ■ ' ; 
only -form' of 'Which I can say, that ivithoiit it, I can think 
'nothing whatever. 

406 Now, as the proposition, / think/^ taken problem- 34^' 
atically, contains the form of every Judgment of under- ' . ’ ’ 

. ■."'StandiBg, and accompanies all categories. asTheir vehicle, 
it is clear that the inferences from it must rest upon a 
purely transcendental use of understanding, in which all 
aid from experience is rejected. After what has already 
■ been shown, we cannot have much faith in the success of 
such an undertaking. ' ■ We shall therefore follow the pure 
doctrine of soul with a critical eye through ail its predica- 
ments. 

But, before doing so, a general remark may be made, 
■which will help to bring out the real character of those 
inferences. I dO'Bot know'^ an object by simply thinking 
it, but 'Only by determining a given perception relatively 
to the unity of consciousness in which all thought consists. 

To know myself as an object," it is therefore not enough 
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simply to be conscious, of myself as thinking, but I must 
be conscious of the perceptioii of myself as determined 
relatively to the fun ctioB of thought Now^ none of the 
407 Modi of self-consciousness in thinking are by:', tliemselves 
; ..', 7 ''; of ' Objects' or 7 categories : .they 7are.. merely 

. .which can "■give. me . no' knowledge . of ' 

,7 . myself as an object^ because they can give- no knowledge' 
'.of .aa^ : :To'know mys'elf as.an object ' of my 

; ..^ 7 ;.:;QTO.',:inn^ I': must :be.. conscious .of the r self '-as. 

.''Objectj ' ah simply 7 as. determining subject j' in' ' Other 

:7;.:, ,,.wordsp I conscious' of the various determmatioas:;, 

of myselfj . in so far. as . these can ' be brought together iix .; 
conformitvMvitli the unity of apperception, which is' the. '' 
: 7 ,; miiversa condition of all combination in thought 

..: (.i,). "^T,here:is no ..doubt that in any judgment I. am the ' 

\ fdeterwi^^ subject of the relation in .which ;the judgm.ent' 
: 7 :.: 7..7 ;..eonsists. ^;:';:The 7 proposition''that. 7 'I, I '. that" think, am':; 

^ . siibject m .every 'act. . .of ■ thought, ' ' and cannot . possibly : be ■ 
■ '..regarded .as . a.'p.redicate .pertaining to thought,: is.;.n.ot only.' 
7:.'.^ 'a'11'e.cessary but. even an identical -proposition. .;'. 7 BU't: ' 7 .this..^ 
.... : '' does..not . mean that .1 am .conscious of myself as a.!!' object 

V'.' ...in .such ..a. way that 1. .can' .determine, myself as selfi.: 

/mhsistent 'h€m% or substance. . : The latter proposition, goes 
' ' long way indeed beyond the former, ' and demands ; 

........for 'its .proof data that will certainly never be found in. the.'. 

/as simply thinking,; and perhaps will .never be found in ' 
it at ali|»in so far as it is considered' as thinking. 7 '' ::'. '^'' 7 ;:'^ 

(2) That the / of apperception, and therefore the / in 
•each act of thought, is one^ and cannot be resolved into a 
plurality of subjects, or is -a, 'logically simple subject, is 
implied in the very concef>tion of thinking, and may be 
40^ derived from it by mere " analysis. ■ But this does not . 
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. ........mean that the .thinkiiig. / is, a„ simpe ^ suhstance, ‘wMck,, 

would be a synthetic proposition. The conception of 
substance is always relative to perceptionsj and as these 
in us can only be sensuousj they lie quite beyond the 
field of understanding and its thinking. But it is precisely 
■ ■ of thought^ as distinguished from perception, that we are 
. speaking,, when we say that the / in thinking . is simple. 
...-"'Now, ill all other cases, it is a very difficult thing to Tell 
^ what in any given perception is substance, and it is still • 

■ . . ■ - more difficult to say whether the substance can be, simple, ■ 
■ as, for instance, whether matter is made up of simple 
parts. It would therefore be a very remarkable thing 
indeed, if the poorest of ail our ideas should by a sort of 
revelation enable us to say at once that the / is a simple 
substance. 

(3) The proposition, that in the various determinations 
of my consciousness I am identical with myself, is like- 
wise implied in the conceptions themselves, and is there- 
fore an analytical proposition. But this identity, of the 
subject in all the determinations of which I can be 
conscious is not the same thing as a perception in which 
the seif is presented as an object which can be recognized 
as self-identical. The mere consciousness of the identity 
of the subject in all its determinations does not mean 

, the identity of the person, if by that is meant, tlie con- 
sciousness of the identity of one's own substance as a 
thinking being in all changes of its state. No mere 
analysis of the proposition, Ithink^' can prove identity 
409 in this latter sense ; for that we should require synthetic - 
judgments derived from an actual perception of the 
self. 

(4) That I distinguish my own existence as a thinking 
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being from things outside of me, -one of which is my own 
bodjj is also an analytic proposition ; for by other I mean 
other than me^ or distinct from me. But this does not 
. enable ..me to .know ^whether. '>.It' Cotild' bey.'coiiscious. ; 
Eiyeelf things' not given to me in perception 

. as. outside of mcj and' whether .T could exist merely as .,a, 
.b ,;':; thinking being without being also a. sensuous being. '■ 

'The, analysisj tlienj of my consciousness of .self ' as .the 
subject that thinks, does not^- enable me::, to take 
■ -b;' step'^',towarf^^ the knowledge .of ’ myself. :,as an object.'''' ''To,' 
suppose: ’so,: .is..'"siinply' to confuse ' the: .logical .analysis . ,of 
■ ■ thinking iii: , general with the metaphysical determination 
. ' of , an object 

:,The truth is, that it would .be a great stumbling-block,": 
> an d,.' indeed, the only thing.. that.'Our.,Gritiqiie could',: hay:e 
, ,r,eas„:on, :.'t.o,; fear, .: if it ; .could, be . sho.wn "a f riorf .that 
;„;'; th!:akmg "beings' axe .in themselves . simple: substances, y 
.. that,.. as a : necessary ' co.nsequen.ce,: personality , is,' ■insepar-, 
able ■ from , them ; , and that . they .are , conscious of . th.eir 
.own. existence as separate and .distmct .from ./all.', :,matte:r,,.,' 

, / , Were , 'it:. possible , in ' this, .’way. to- 'take a ; step beyo.iid. ..the..: 
4i.o wo„rld of’.::seBse, and to enter .the world of mtmiena^ idhc: 

- ^ , .should' then deny to. ■ us the right .to go forward ..in this 
" new region, to settle in it, and, if we were under a lucky 

star, ': to take complete . possession of .it,? , ’Fo.r,. :the: 
pro.po th.at every . thinking' ' 'being .is : . by .' its,- .. ':Very... 
natuse a simple, substance, Is ’ an, priori syii'thetic pro-"' 
position] firstly, because it ’'goes beyond the conceptio.n 

- with which it starts, and adds to', the act of thinking, in 
general the mode of existence; and, secondly, because it 
adds to that conception the new predicate of simplicity, 
which cannot be given in any experience. Hence a priori 
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synthetic propositions would be possible and sdinissibltj 
not simply, -as we have conleiided. in relation to objects 
of a possible experience, and indeed as principles of the 
possibility of experience, but even as deiemiinations of 
' V'tliings in general .and of ■ tilings in ,them.selves. TM 
would make an end of our vriiole Critique, and bring 
US back to the old dogmatism. The danger, hovFever, is 
' . not so great as it. seems, as may be seen w, hen. we look , at ■ 
. ' the matter, more closely. 

", The whole procedure of rational psychology's vitiated 
: by a paralogism, which may be exhibited in the foilow,mg 
„. syllogism " , ,, 

That which can be thought only as subject, must 
exist as subject, and is therefore substance. 

A thinking being from its very nature can be thought 
only as subject 

Therefore, a thinking being can exist only as subject, 

' that is, as substance. 

Now, in the major premise of this syllogism, by ^‘'that 
which can be thought is meant a being in every 
relation in which it can be thought, and therefore in 
: relation-, 'to ^ possible - perception. But,- .in,-- the ■ minor 
premise, the only being spoken of is a ^Hhinking being/^ 
or one that is conscious of itself as subject, simply from 
its relation to thought and to the unity of consciousness, 
but not at all from its relation to a perception by which it 
is presented to thought as an object. The conclusion is, 
therefore, reached per sophisma figurae dktionis. 

412 That we are perfectly right in resolving this famous 
argument into a paralogism will be at once evident, if we 
. call to mind what has already been pointed outf The 
conception of a thing that' can exist by itself as a subject, 
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but cannot exist as a mere predicate, does not carry with 
it objective reality. We cannot -possibly know that there 
is ail., ; 0 ] 3 jeGt:: GorrespOnding;' td-;: tbetcpne :i) e,Gaiise we . ; " 

cannot imderstand how an object of that sort could 
'exist at: all. . If by ■ the' ^term: substance ^ is meant: ; '.an „■ ^ 
h-obje^^ that can be presented to. nSj .we must say-. 
y;/ ■ ' indispensable/xonditiGn of .the ot^ective reality of our , ;t: 

. conception ' is, that-, it; should, be ■ presented .to ; ns -in 'x 
4.i3:;;penhanent , pereeption. ■■ Now, in ■ inner; perception,: there;,;:^ 
:f-,-'':ris-:h 6 th Ibr'.the' jfis;' merely: the,':^; 

ness:: of. :.;m^ h.So'-longf: therelbre5.,,as'.we:dimit;'; 

mere'thiiikmg, we are- without the necessary z : 

: v^ application of the ' conception . of ; 

; self .as a thinking being y we are unable^' : ' 

. ,: :.y in; other,^^^ to : say . thab ■ the self is . an. independent ■: 

. 'subject; :,;;. And .' along . with , the xbjectiye . reality of .' the 
'--h, 'conception of substance' ' completely, disappears ■, the '; sim*;;:'':,, 
;:-;' plicity ::of; substance, leaving- , only-.' the . logical ■.qualitative 
. ■ :;iinity of selbconsciousness'.'in ' thinking in 'general, a; unity,:'::;;.': 

^ which ;exi^ whether the subject, is,^ composite.. orximple.f:,::^f;::^ 
^2 1 Rational psychology is, therefore, not a doctrine which • 
enables: US' to add anything loV our . knowledge of : self jf,it 
merely' 2^. disctplme^ which ' sets, impassable limits to 
; : ; speculative, reason "in "this held, and prevenbs us, oii.,the 
■-..;-: ";nne 'hand, from . throwing: ourselves ..into, the' arms ,.0'f''',a',''|: 
soulless materialism, and on the other hand, from giving f 
oiirselvss up to a mystic spiritualism that has lost its 
hold of actual life. The refusal of reason to answer our i- 
■‘Curious questions as to. a life beyond the present, , we 
ought to interpret ' as a hint to apply, our self-knowledge 
to fruitful practical ends, and to .turn away from fruitless 
::'.';:b;::;'.:';^:phri:'::riMBSd 6 ndeht';speculat^^ 
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The claim, of rational psychology to take rank as a 
science,, rests upon a mere misunderstanding. The unity 
of consciousness, which' is the supreme condition of the 
422 categories, is simply confused with a perception of the 
subject as object, and hence we suppose that we may 
■ ■; apply to the subject the category of substance. .r'But.thc' 
unity of consciousness is merely the unity implied in all 
thinkings md by means of this unity no object is given,, 

' nor can the category of substance, which always presup- 
" poses a given perception, be applied to it. There is 
, . therefore no knowledge of the subject as an object ■ The, 

subject no doubt thinks the categories, but that is no’ 
reason for saying , that it , can have a conception of itself 
as an object of the categories. It cannot think the 
categories without presupposing its own pure -self-con- 
sciousness, and therefore 'self-consciousness pannot be' 

If the subject, in which 
the consciousness of time has its origin, cannot determine 
by means of that consciousness its own existence jn time, " 
no more can it determine itself .as a mere thinking being 
by means of the categories. 

42'6' The result of our investigation, then, is, that the dialecti- ' - 
cal illusion in rational psychology arises from the confu- 
sion of an idea of reason — the idea of a pure intelligence 
— with the perfectly undetermined conception of a 
thinking being in general Abstracting from all actual 
experience, I first Think of myself as the subject of a 
possible experience, and then I infer that I can be 
conscious 'of my own existence even apart from experi-*' 
427 ence and 'the mphical conditions of experience, But 
this is to confuse '-the possible ahstractmi of my own 
existence as empirically determined, with the conscious* 


ness of a possible separate ' existence of my thinking self. 
Thus arises the belief, that' I have an actual knowledge 
of what is substantial in me as a traiiscendeBtal subject, 

'■. 'when in: truth I have- inymy thought mereIy::tlie^nnity,:of : 

: Gonscioiisness .as ' the form- of ■knowledge that is presup- 
posed in all cletemiination of objects. 

452' . Antinomv of , .Pure.. 'Reason.' ' 

433 The second class of dialectical arguments, in analogy 406 
. with.:. the -hypothetical .syllogism,, .has. -for its content .the.'y 
...'uncond.itioii.ed .unity of objective conditions in the pheii , 

: omeiial world. The transcendental paralogism, prodiicecl :■ ■' 
merely a one-sided illusion, in regard to the ' idea of the ' ■ .' 
..subjeGt ..of; our thought ; nor .is- there, in .that comiecri.on,h 
'yy anything whatever ..in the' conceptions .... of ■ reason ...''to. "■ 
.■■'.V.y:.su^est that the. oppos.ite..may;be- true...^ :It.is:.quite.othe.r- 
;,wise , with; ;. the ■ ohjedive: synthesis :of ; .phenomena,: ' whefe . 40:7;: 
' .. :reaso-ii -thinks .to .establish its" principle of. imeonditibned^ ..■ 

; :,'y . - unity ease, until it finds, -as it. soon ....do.es,.^. 

. ..that-in trying, to... do so' it becomes, involved... m .con.tradic-.^\ .'.'.^...\ 
. y . - :tions,.' which y force it to^^give '.up aik pretensions ' to a 
:. .rational . cosmology'. This is a new experience for human 
: ■ '. ' reason,, for here.it falls, of itself into a perfectly natural and . :.':^y''. 
'43 4 '.unavoidable Antithetic, which ' is . .not ^ . due to.. ■artificial' ' 

^ ■ .:refinements or logical- tricks. ; ' 

'yy':'.V'..:.-;.'..'' V ideas ' which re.late to ' absolule--- - 

^'y'':;.:':;:tQtal^ . synthesis of phenomena,: ':shall:::pall 

, eesmiea/ I call them cosmical, partly because 408 
the conception of the world as a whole, which is itself 
>:;:yy-y;.'^o-h}y'.;:an|.id :upon.:;:that^;mncondition.ed;''':to'talityy.:'^ 

partly' because they are .cbncerned only with the synthesis 
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of phenomena, and therefore with objects of experience* 

435 On the other hand, absolute totality in the synthesis of 
the conditions of all possible things gives rise to an idea! 
of pure leason, and this idea, although it is no doubt 

■ ' related to the conception, of the world as a whole, is yet 
- quite distinct from it Just as the paralogisiiis of pure 

reason were the .source of - a dialectical psychology, so the 

■ aiitinomy of pure ■ reason will set . be,fore ; our eyes the ' : 
transcendental ■ principles on ■ which a pure or rational;^ 
cosmology is supposed to rest 

Seaton I, — System 

■' i It must be observed, firstly, 'that:' reason ;.,;do.e$^; 

■:'T.-,itself '^.give 'rise.-to.'--any conception,'; but , 'simply ::seeks;-vtO;.^ 

of understanding from, the .unayoidablo:’ ' ^ 
limitatio , M ;possibIe''' .experience and, to /extend it ' f . 
beyond -the limits 'of- experience,, though-, still:: without,: 

.,.:43i:"lGsing;, - ■■ its; ' :connection ; , with, experience. . ,Demandmg ^ ■ ; ■; 

, : h::;.;absolute^totd^ on the side,, of .the conditions, it : coh'v:eits . : ;- -. 

; the „categQ'ry;, into-', a ■ trans.cendeiital idea, and .tides ' to.,.- give 
„abso,liite , completeness,,, to the,, empirical syiithes:is, by 
..carrying -„ it up ' to- : .the unconditioned; The . principle . by 
/which; : reason /;iS;-:-::,h.ere .-guided, ' is, ' .that ; f 
Honed is 'given^ ike whole sum of conditions required to 
account for the conditioned^ and therefore the absolutely 
uncdhditiohedj is likewise given. But, secondly, the* only 
. categories .which, can be so. employed,, are those,, w,Iiicli ,iii 
their synthesis constitute a series of conditions subordin- • 
ated to one another, not those in which the conditions are 
co-ordinate. ^ : This synthesis, as starting from the side of 
the conditions,' and going back kep by step to the more 


remote conditions may be called regressive^ to distingiiisli 
it from a progressive synthesis^, which would start from 
the nearest consequent on the side of the conditioned 
and gradually advance to more remote consequents* 

The former proceeds in mtecedeniia^ the latter in con- 

'442::;, . ,:.Wlien we ^' have , .rejected the categories, :w.hicli doMiot^if 
„ conform to these requirementSy w,e, find that there .'are^ but ' 
four cosmological ideas, corresponding; ' tlie;';,foiir, 

. 'f'- ■;bf;a ^bategdriesf.hhat necessarily.imply: a series ;■&' ft 
;,;^;dpsyiithesfe^ 

’ I. Absolute completeness in ' 
the compsition 

of the given whole of all plienomeiia* 

: ; ; 2/ Absolute completeness '■ ■' 3. ; Absolute completeness- 

ft f - f V ' 

• ; world a' 'phenomenon „as;.sucli.; / 

. of phenomena. ■ " 



,,. 4.;. Absolute completeness, . , 



: • - as , .regards -.' existence^y,, 



'.yr of tlie.:;changeablein-fte phenomenal world, ... 

'-,4 1 6' 


./..Section I L— Antithetic of Pure Reason., 

420 


'';:By,The^ t Antithetic we may denotCy: not the dog-- 
:in,atk ..assertion of . the opposite., of. thesis, but.. the. 
conflict between two propositions, each of which seems 
« 'to be true, but neither of which^ has any more claim to 
■f';:; our': assent-'lhan; ft ,we^are';not-■;:Con,tft'|;;'':■;ft,^^^^^ 

449 apply our reason to objects of experience, and in siibor- , 
diiiation to the principles, of understanding, but venture 
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to go beyond the limits of experience, there arise certain 
pseudo-ratiomi propositions, wliicli experience can nei- 
ther confirm nor overthrow. Each of these propositions 
is not only in itself free from contradiction, but it can 
appeal to the very nature of reason in support of its 
truth, although, unfortunately, the opposite proposition 
can make out just as good a claim to be regarded as 
necessarily true.- 


45311 The antinomies follow m 
tal ideas as given above. 

454-5 The Antinomy 

First Conflict of the 
THESIS. 

The world has a beginning 
in time, and is enclosed within 
limits of space. 

Proof 

Assume that the world has 
no beginning in time. Then, 
up to every given point of time 
an eternity must have elapsed, 
and hence an infinite series of 
states of things must have 
passed away one after the 
other, and come to an end in 
the world. Now, the infinity 
of a series just consists in 
this, that the series can never 
be completed in a successive 


the order oi the traiisceiiden- 42 5n 
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TranscendiBtal Ideas. 

ANTITHESIS. 

The world has no begin- 
niiig in time, and no limits 
in space, . but is infinite as ... 
regards both time and space. 

Proof 

Assume that the world has 
a beginning. Then, as no- 
thing can begin to be w’'hicli 
has not been preceded by a 
time in which the thing 
that begins was not, t¥e^must 
hold that there wa£: a time 
antecedent to that in which 
the world began to be, that 
is, an empty time. But, no- 
thing whatever can come in- 
to being in an empty time* ' 

r '(F 


transcendental- 


.15:9; 


syntliesis. ■ "Hence- an 'iniinite ' 
series of states cannot have 
passed away in the worlds 
and therefore a beginning of ' 
tlie 'world, is, a necessaiy-con- 
; ditio'ii of its existence. This ' 
was ' the hrst - , thing to ■ be" 
proved. "' 

As ' to,' ,the second , point,', 
again, assume tire opposite. 
Then, the world must present 
itself to us as an infinite 
whole of ' . coexistent ■ things. 
Now, if a magnitude is not 
presented in a perception as 
within, certain, limits, there is 
,no,"Othe'r.wayi-n' which we-can ■ 
think, its , dimensions, , than,, by', ■' 
:,the' {Synthesis,,: of its- parts ; 
'and , the magnitude as a whole 
, we can ,t'hink o,ni'y by, the re- ' 

, peated „ addition of., unity to ■ 

, its,eif„ until „ '.the , '.synthesis , , is 
complete. , „ Hence,, , in order , 
.to^think'the world, which fills ' 
all, 'space, as. a who,Ie5 , we ' 
..must suppose the successive 
.syntlie.sis of , tlie parts of an 
infinite world to have been', 
.completeti. -^ But this .is-, the- 
same as saying that an infin-;. 
ite time must have elapsed . 
during the summation of 
the totality of coexisting. , 
tilings. Now this is im-'' 
possible. Hence infinite 


for, -no- part of an empty time 
^ has in' it any condition of ex- 
istence, 'rather, 'than of iion'‘.ex- 
;ist'enGe, 'which' , distinguishes, 
■it, from, 'any.' other part,;-. .and; 
'this, .is true, whether we - sup- , 
pose things to originate of 
themselves, or to be pro- 
, duced by some;,, other.- cause. 

', Hence, althoug^h, -many'serles: 

' ' of' things ' -may, ,begi'n':: in. the', 
world, the world itself can 
have' no beginning, " and is. 
therefore infinite as, regards 
time. 

' ■ As to the second po'int, .; 
let -us begin by assuming the - 
' opposite, . namely, the 
ivorld -is finite- and limited '-as 
■■to '.'Space. Then, , the' ; world:, 
must -exist in an empty., space,,.' 
w'hich .has .no ' limits.-,- .' 'Things -,, 
'must therefore : not, .oiily'„.be 
related m space^ but they 
must also be related to space. 
But the world, is an absolute 
whole, outside of .which, no 
object of perception, and, 
therefore, no correlate of the 
world, can be found. The re- 
lation of the world to empty 
space would therefore be 
the relation of it to no ob- 
:^^;-.';:'.-'But:,:huch'/.',-a':,M 
■and therefore the limitation 
of the world by empty space, 
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Semid Conflict of the 


THESIS, 

Every composite substance 
in the world is made up of 
^ 'Simple " 'partSj ■ and ■. nothing 
whatever ■■ exists, but , the 
simplej -or.:, that which is 
composed out of the simple. 

Proof 

' Assume - that , composite 
substances . .are not made, 
up of simple . parts. Theiij 
if we think ail composition 
to be away, no composite 
part will' ■ be • ■ left.. . ■ And, ■ by 
hypothesis.,:' 'there' is no 
simpie'"'- .part '. ^ Hence, no- 
thing at all will remain, 
and therefore no substance. 
Either, then, it is impos- 
sible to think all composi- 
tion to be away, or even 
after composition is thought 
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ANTITHESIS. 


No composite thing in the 
world is made up of simple 
parts, nor does anything 
simple exist anywhere in the 
world 


Proof " 

Assume that a composite 
thing or substance is made 
up of simple parts. Then, 
as no external relation, and 
therefore no composition out 
of substances, is possible ex- 
cept in space, the composite 
thing must be made up of 
exactly the same ntimber of 
parts as the space which jt 
occupies. Now, space is 
not made up from simple 
* parts, but consists of spaces. 
Every pai;£ of the composite 
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^aggregate : 'Of'.'' 'aetuaf. 'things 
cannot ^ present : .itself'' to ,us , 
' as A' ^ whole, ■ and ■ therefore - .not . 
■as' a 'Whole all the parts of 
which coexist. The -world, 
is therefore. :not : inhnitely ex- 
tended in- space, but- is en- 
closed within spatial limits.. 
And this was :the second 
thing to be proved. 


is nothing at all Hence the 
world cannot be limited as 
regards space, or, the world 
is iniinite in its estensiom 




to be away, there must be thing must therefore occupy 
something left, which exists,.' •■a" '-space. But the absol- 
without com.position^ that is, utely primary parts of every 
the simple. In the former ...composite thing are simple, 
case, the co'mposite cannot Hence each of those simple 
be made up of substances,' ' p.arts 'occupies a space. Now,;., 
for composition is merely, an ' "as every .real thing., .which 
■ a.ccidentai relation of sub- occupies a space,.:', contains ■■ 
stances, which may be taken within itself a number of 
away without at all affect- ■ parts -that are outside of one 
Ing their existence as per- another, and iS' therefore 
maneiit realities. But, by composite; and as this real' 
hypothesis, substances do composite thing is not made 
'exist,:' . ' and: 'hence' we . must ^ up - of accidents, since .these . . 
:' adopt . 'the other' suppo.sition, . ■ could' not, apart ■ from ^ sub-.' ' 
that '.'.'.the,, composite 'substam^^ . '.stance,, be. ■ outside - .of '..''' 0 .ne'' 
ces in the 'world consist- of another ; we must conclude, 
simple pgrts. that simple substance is coia- 

It directly follows, that all posite, which is absurd, 
the things in the world are The second proposition of 
simple ; that composition is the antithesis, that nowhere 
merely an external state ' of in the world does there exist 
those things ; and that, al- anything simple, is only in- 
':':'fhdu^'''';:.^7e'.::ctn.^:'- rtended yto'::- ''.meah^^ "'-that- 

eiementary substances out of ■ ;exi's.tence of „ .. the 'absolutely ' 
their state of :Composition and - 'simple cannot be' shown' .from, , 
■isolate' .' 'theih;, ''reason, "'must . . any experience or .perception, . 
think; ; of , as^ ■ the prim,- ■ ■■. external or internal and: 'that, ', : 
ary subjects, which exist as • as the absolutely simple is 
siiripte beings antecedently therefore a mere idea, the 
:bd:.:' .all'.::-';COinpoMtiO'n.'^ ' ■:'''''v':ol^ectiye'::::v''reaKty:';^ '■-which 

:y\'' 

- ■ :' ■ ',.','expenenoe,'.;..:i't;''ls: ■ .'■Wll^ 
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. ' ' an object might be found in 

■ ■ , experience corresponding to 

, . , ' that idea, or, in other v/ords, 

that we might have an em- 
pirical perception of an ob- 
ject which contained no i^arts 
that are outside of one an- 
other and combined to a 
■ unity. Yet we ■ could not ^ ■ 
legitimately infer the impos- 
sibility of finding any differ- 
ence of parts in Ahe . object ' ' : 
' :ffom the fact that we, are not 
conscious of such difference. 

But nothing less than this 
will establish absolute sim- 
plicity, and hence absolute 
simplicity cannot be inferred 
. ' from any perception, no mat- 

ter what its nature may be. 

As, therefore, an absolutely 
simple object can never be 
presented in any possible ex- 
perience, and as the wwld of 
sense, must' be i*e,garded, asv 
the sum total of all possible 
experience, it follows that 
there is nothing in the world 
that is absolutely simple. 

472-5 Third Conflict of the Transcendental Ideas! 444 *S 


THESIS. 

Causality in conformity 
with laws of nature is not 
the only causality, from which 


ANTITHESIS. 

There is no freedom, but 
all that conies to be in the 
world takes place entirely 
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all the phenomena of the 
world can be derived. To 
.explain ' those. ;.pheiiomena: .. 

: is: ^necessary -to , suppose that 
there iS: also a if eo: causality.:' 

Proof, 

Assume that the only caus- 
ality is that in conformity 
with laws of nature. Then, 
all that comes to be ■ presup-' '■ 
poses an antecedent state up- 
on which it follows according 
::to, an inviolable . rule. Now, 
that ' antecedent state must 
itself be something • that 
comes, , to, be, , or arises in 
. a: , time , in ■ ' '■ which it pre- 
viously,'.;' was,,'' ,if .it 

had always existed, its effect 
, .also'. ,must , always . have., ex-:,', 
isted, , and would not have ■ 
just come to be. The caus- 
ality of the cause through 
which' something: comes to 
be must therefore itself be an 
events which again, accord- 
ing to the law of nature, 
presupposes an antecedent 
state and its causality, and 
.„.,this. ,^.g.gam^ ,,a',„still earlier' 
".state, - anS so , on. If, there- 
fore all that comes to be 
must conform to the law.'Of 
■'::':natUre,. .'''.there ' never: an.' 
absolute beginning, but oi^ly : 
a relative beginning,, and': 


in ■ accordance with !a\rs of 

nature. 


Proof. 

'Assume that there is free- 
dom.^ in the .transC'endental, , 
sense, as a special kind' o.f 
causality by which the se- 
quence ,of events ill. .the',, wo:rl'd 
may be explained..; in other , 
words, that there is a faculty , 
of absolutely bringing into,. ' 
existence a certain state, and 
therefore a series of conse- 
quents of that state. Then, 
not only must this spontane- 
ity originate the series, but it 
must first determine itself to 
originate it, and its act must 
■ take .place ..wi.thout . any' ante-, ' 
cedent to determine it in 
accordance with fixed laws. 
But every beginning of an 
act presupposes a state in 
which the, . cause has not;yet ' 
begun to' act, aE,d. a„ dynam.i^'' 
cally first beginning of the 
act presupposes a state of, 
:. that cause which has no ^ 
causal connection with the. 
preceding, state, and in no 
:.';way follows from it Tran- 
scendental freedom is there- 
, fore opposed to the law of 
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hence there can be no com- 
pleteness in the ascending 
series of causes. Now, the 
law of nature just consists 
in this, that nothing can 
come to be without a cause 
sufficient to determine it a 
priori. The proposition, that 
all causality is possible merely 
^ by laws of nature, is therefore 
self-contradictory, if it is 
taken in its:, unlimited uni- 
versality; and hence that 
sort of causality cannot be 
the only one. 

We must, then, admit that 
there is another sort of caus- 
ality, a causality by means 
of which something may 
come to be, the cause of 
which is not itself deter- 
mined according to neces- 
sary laws by another cause 
antecedent to it. This will 
be an absolutely spontaneous 
causality, bringing into exist- 
ence by itself z. series of phe- 
nomena which arise in con- 
formity with laws of nature. 
Hence, without transcenden- 
tal freedom it is impossible 
ever to have completeness, 
on the side of causes, even 
in the series of phenomena 
which follow one another in 
the course of nature. 


causality, and demands such 
a connection of the succes- 
sive states of efficient causes 
as makes the unity of ex- 
perience impossible. As it 
cannot be found in , .any ex-,, 
perieiice, it is a mere idea 
without ■ any ■ content. ,, In, 
nature, ■ therefore, and .not^ 
in freedom, we must seek 
for the order -and connection,,, 
of all events that occur, .in 
the' world,,, . 


iSo-i Fourth .Conflict of the. Transcendental Ideas, 452-3 


■ ■ -Tliere exists an absolutely 
necessary being, which be- 
longs to the world either as- 
a part or as the cause of it ' ' . 

Proof. 

of sense is not 
-■-simply the.: sum total of all. 
phenomena, but it contains a 
series of . changes. Were 
there no such changes, we 
should have no conscious- 
ness even of a series of time 
■as a -condition of the possi- 
bility of ^ the world of sense. 
But every' change stands un-' 

■ der a - Gonclitio.n, which ■ pre- ' 
cedes .in time,, and makes , 

■ .it : 'necessary..:. Now,' ' every- ■ 
thing that iS :presented as con- . 

; ditiohed, presupposes for .'its ' 
existence a complete series of 
: conditions, ending in the per- 
fectly unconditioned, ■' which 
alone iS: absolutely necessary. ' 

^ Something absolutely 'neces- ' 
-'sary ^ust: therefore exist, - .if ' ■ 
■;-there exfst a change as its-. con- 
::.sequence: And this-., neces-. ■ 
sary existence must itself ■ 
belong to the world of sense. 
For if it were outside that 
world, we should have to say,. 


-..ANTITHESIS'^ 

Fhere : no.where'- ""exists.: .'-an 
.. absolutely, necessary ' being, 
either in the world,,, or, out^' 

■ side of the world' as its .cause. 

Proof. 

Assume that -the -wo.rld'lt-. 
, self is a '. necessary :,'bemg, 'dr.: 
that a necessary being exists 
in it. ., Then,: either, there; is.:, 
'a beginning in the series of 
its changes that is absolutely: 
necessary, and. therefore with- .; 
out a cause, or the', series 'it-.’, 
self, having .no beginning, is .- 
as .a,, whole : absoiu-tely,..';n,e,-,. 
.cessar}" , and , unconditioned,;' : 
though it . is contingent . and .; 
conditioned in all its parts. 
Now, thC' former suppositiph , 
contradicts the ': :"'d:ynamicai ,■ 
law of the' determination' of ' 
all phenomena in time ; and 
the latter supposition contra-. . ' 
diets itself, because the .ex- ,: ': 
istence of ...a, series .cannot , be .. .■, 
necessary as a whole, if no 
single member of the series 
■is .necessary,:,'. 

■ Assume, on the other hand, 
that thei*e is an absolutely 
necessary cause of the tvorld, 
which is outside of the world 
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that the series of changes in 
the ■ world, derived .their, be- 
ginning from a necessar}^ 
cause which did not itself 
belong to the world of sense. 
N 0W5 this is impossible. F or, 
as the beginning of a series 
in time can be determined 
by that only which is in a 
time antecedent to the series, 
the highest condition of the 
beginning of ■ a series of 
changes must exist in a time 
when the series as yet was 
not Hence the causality of 
the necessary cause of the 
changes, and therefore also 
the cause itself, must belong 
to time and to phenomena in 
time, and cannot be thought 
as separated from that sum 
total of ail phenomena which 
constitutes the world of sense. 
Something absolutely neces- 
sary is therefore contained in 
the world itself, whether that 
something is the whole series 
of changes in the world or a 
part of that series. 


Then, to that cause, as the 
highest member in the series 
of the causes of changes in 
the world, would originally 
be due the beginning of the 
existence of those ' .changes 
as ^ a series. . , But the cause 
must, itself be.gin. to act, and 
its causality would therefore' 
belong to time, and .so.to^.- 
the sum total of phenomena ; 
or, in other words, that cause, 
as , .belonging , to , the world, 
would not "itself, be , outside 
of the world. But this is 
contrary to our .liy pothesis. 
Hence, . neither in the . world', 
nor as a cause oiitStcle.of’The ■ 
world, though in causal con- ■ 
nection with .it, does, "there ' 
exist any absolutely ^.neces- ' 
sary being. 


5^4 Section /F.- — Necessity of a Solution of the Transcende?ttui 476 
Problems of Pure Reason. 

505 Transcendental philosophy cannot admit, that" any 477 
, ^ question which "concerns an objfjct presented to the pure 
reason of man is,- unanswerable by the reason that 

f' 
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':: 4 s>:'vain:: ^.allege our' ■ 

ignorance and the unfathomable depth of the problem^ 
as a reason -for avoiding the' obligation of giving a 
thorough and complete answer. The very conception 
'. which enables ns, to .. ask - the questioiij mnst also give :' ' , 
.'-/.ns, the means ' of answering it, .'because . the object, to 
which it refers has no existence except in the conception. 

506 It is, however, only in connection with the cosmo- 47 B 
logical ideas that questions arise in transcendental 
philosophy, which put upon us the obligation to answer 
them.. ; '.For '..here the object must' be presented/in experi-''^:.':^^^ 
ence, and. the only question is whether it, ca.ii . conform, ' , 

■ to the idea. If the problem, for instance, is whether r " 
soul, as that which presents itself in our conscious-' 
ness as thinking, is in its own nature a simple substance ; 
or, whether there is an absolutely necessary cause of all 
things j the object is transcendental, and therefore itself 
unknown; and hence v/e have to inquire, wdiether there 
is any object whatever, corresponding to our idea. In 
this case, therefore, we may confess that the object is 
S ®7 unknown to us, without saying that it cannot possibly 479 
exist. Only the cosmological ideas have the peculiarity, 
that they can presuppose their object and the empirical 
.. synthesis essential to. the conception of it. The sole 
question which they raise, is, whether the empirical 
synthesis can be carried so far as to comprehend an 
;. ; abs®^ totality "- of conditions. Now, as there is here 
no question of a thing in itself, but only of a thing as an 
experience, the ^ answer to the trans- 
cendental problem of' cosmology cannot be found in 
anything outside of the idea." -We are not asking what is 
the nature of any object in itself; we are not even asking 
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wliat can be presented in cmcreto according to the con* 
ditions of experience : but our whole question is in regard 
to wlmt is contained in the idea itself? to which the 
empirical synthesis will be found merely to approxiiiiate? 
and -the answer "must be derived, entirely from the, idea.,' 
Reason cannot evade a solution of the problem by putting 
all the responsibility upon the unknown object? for the 
idea is a pure creation of reason itself. 


525 Section VIL- 


- Critical Solution of the Cosmological 497 
Prohknu 


The whole antinomy of pure reason rests upon this 
dialectical argument : — 

j If the conditioned is given? the whole : series of com ' 
' ditions is given. 

But objects of sense are given as conditioned. 

' Therefore, the whole series of conditions of objects of 
sense is given. 

The sophistical character of the argument will be more 
526 readily seen? if we first correct and define some of the ■ 
conceptions contained in it. 

Now? in the frst place, it is plain and undeniable, 
that, if the conditioned is given, a regress in the series of 498 
all its conditions is demanded of us. The very conception 
of the conditioned implies that something is referred to a 
condition? and? if that condition is itself conditioned^ to a 
more remote condition? and so on through ail the members 
of the series. The proposition, therefore? that if the com 
ditioned is given we must seek for the whole series of 
conditions, is analytical, and can have nothing to fear 
from a transcendental criticism. ' 
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In the semid place, if the conditioned as well as its 
condition are things in themselves, not only is the regress 
to the condition demanded^ if the conditioned is given, 

■ blit , it is actually along with the conditioned. .And,. , ,, 

..as ...this..' holds of all menibers,-df the, series,, the, complete 
series of conditions, and., therefore the unconditioned..,; is " 
given at„the.', same time, or, rather, at is presupposed ...in , 

, ..virtue of, the fact .that the. conditioned, which is po.ssible 
,only..,,,through .it, is. givem . The synthesis .of... the.; con*- . 

. ■ .ditioned' c with its condition is; here a mere , synth.esis' -.of i 
understanding .assumes ■ to -present .things 

without first asking whether -and how we can ' have 
■■'.' a knowledge.: of them. But, if I have to dO' with ' , ; ■ 

■ ^ - phenomena, which, as existing only ■ for ■ consciousness, ■ ■ 

• are not; given at all unless they- are. empirically known, I 499 
:Cannot in the: same sense say, that if the coiidi,tio.ned is ; ; ■ 
'giveiij 'all ^ its" conditions are .also given, and-, hence l ean,;. ' 
d,.-::in. mo, way .infer ' the' „ absoiute^- totality, of ,the,;'series,::of 
conditions. , .For' phenomena 'in'; our ap,pfehension:..,ar.e;..;:.: 

. ..^ ..themselves nothing, .but an empirical synthesis, in .space;;.'. 
and time, and are therefore given only in that synthesis. 

It,; . does not', Toilow, because' .the .conditione,d,, ,;as.,'; a,^ 

the synthesis which con- ;. 

; -.- ..^stitutes its..: empirical condition, is given along with ,;. or 
■ presupposed in. .it p for . the synthe.sis exists, only , in the 
regress and in no sense apart from it What we can 

■ say, in such a case, is, -. that . .:.a'. regress^ or continuous 
-v- empirical -synthesis, on . the -side .of Ahe , conditions,. 

* enjoined and demanded^ and that the conditions given 
■;;dh;;;';:that;.;;reg'r€ss ;:-cannot ; ,be-.;,wanrin 

It is evident, then, that in' the major premise of the | 
cosmological argument, .the '’conditioned- is taken in the 
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transcendental sense of a pure category; while in the 
minor premisCj it is taken in the empirical sense of a 
conception of understanding that is applied to mere 
phenomena. Here therefore we have an instance of 

528 the dialectical fallacy called sqpkisma figurae dktionis, 500 
The fallacy, however, is not artificial; it is by a per« 
fectly natural illusion that reason in the major premise 

. assumes blindly, that if something is given., as coii- : v 
■ ditioned, its conditions and their series must all be ; : . 
present. In fact the assumption is just the logical 
. postulate, that every conclusion must have complete ^ ■ 
premises. Moreover, the connection of the conditioned 
with its condition is naturally thought to be inde- 
pendent of any succession in time, and both are 
assumed to be given together. Nor is it less natural, 
in the minor premise, to regard phenomenar as things 
in themselves and as objects given to pure under- 
standing, than to take the conditioned in the sense of a 
pure conception in the major premise, where, abstraction 
has been made from all the conditions of perception 
without which objects cannot be given at ail. Yet this 
overlooks an important distinction between these con- 
ceptions. The synthesis of the conditioned with its con- 
dition, and indeed with the whole series of its conditions, 
as expressed in the major premise, carries v/ith it no 
limitation through time and no idea of succession. But 
the empirical synthesis and the series of conditfons in 
phenomena, as subsumed in the minor premise, is 
necessarily successive, the members of the series being 
given as following one another in time. Here, therefore, 

529 we cannot presuppose absolute totality of the synthesis 
- and of the series' presented in it. In the former case ail 



0iALE<±icr'';v'. 

:in' :,tliemseives:"^^^ 

,'::;1rre ,'bnt in :tlie:latter' ':"; - 

v;:;case' ' ,,are' 'possible^ ; only ■:by ''means of a;, successive '5 oi 
syn thesis, and can be given as a whole only if that 
■synthesis actually; be -completed.'- ' If,-: then,; we are 
to settle the dispute between the two parties to the 
satisfaction of both, we must be able to show that they 
are really quarrelling about nothing, and that a certain 
53^ transcendental illusion has mocked them with a reality 502 
where none is to be found. 

53=^ If we regard the two propositions {a) that the world is 504 
infinite in extension, and (/>) that the world is finite in 
I::',,;' : extension, ' as contradictory opposites, we assume^.that;';'-';." 
:,f;^';'''-^the: world, or the whole, series of phenomena,; .is a," thing'-'- 

I the - regress ■ in -the series- of.- its 
phenomena is denied to be infinite, or denied, to be finite, 
in both cases the world is supposed to be absolutely real 
But if I challenge this supposition, or rather this trans- 
cendental illusion, and deny that the world is a thing in 
533 itself, the contradictory opposition of the two statements 505 
is converted into a dialectical opposition. As the world 
-does not exist' at all as a thing.'in itself, that is, - indepen- 
dently of the regressive series of my ideas, it cannot be 
said to be in itself tithtr an injifiite whole or a finite whole. 
Apart from the empirical regress in the series of pheno- 
mena, the world has no existence whatever. If, therefore, 
that series is always conditioned, and as a consequence is ' 
never given as complete, the world cannot be an uncon- 
^ditioned whole, and therefore cannot exist as an uncon- 
ditioD.ed whole that is either infinite' in magnitude or 

What .has beep said of the first cosmological idea is 
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equally true of tbe other three. The series of conditions 
exists only in the regressive synthesis itself^ not in an 
object of sense given as an mdependeiit thing prior to all 
regress. Hence I must say that the number of parts in 
■ a given phenomenon is .neither finite .nor infinite. A. .. . 

. phenomenon has no- existence in itselfi and its parts.... 'are „ ■ 
only given in and through the regress of the decomposing ,, . , 

■' synthesis; and this .regress, bemg never absolutely com- ' , . ^ 
plete, cannot be said to be either fi,iiite or infinite. The ; , 
same thing holds of the series of causes that proceed in ■ 
an ascending series, and of the series that proceeds from ; 
'534. cGnditioned'existence to, unconditioned ,:,iiecess,ary , exist-' , 5 . 06 ' 
■::;,,:.:::vence.,:;''v,Neither:series;can; be regarded 

finite its'totalityp^fer, as ^a' series of, subordm-* 

■ated ideas consists only in the dynamical regress itself, 
it cannot possibly exist in itself before that regress as a 
self-subsistent series of things in themselves. 

Thus the antinomy of pure reason in its cosmological 
ideas disappears. It is purely dialectical, or a conliict 
^ ■ due to an illusion.. ■ The idea of absolute totality, which ■ ■ 
has no proper meaning except as a condition of things in' . . ' 
themselves, is wrongly applied to phe.'iiomena, which. exist''' 
only in our consciousness, and, if they form a series, 
only in a successive regress, but which have no other 
existence whatever. From this antinomy, however, we 
may gain, not indeed a dogmatic, but a critical and 
doctrinal advantage. It supplies an indirect proof 
of the transcendental ideality of phenomena, which 
ought to convince anyone who may not have been quite 
satisfied with the direct proof in the Transcendental 
Esthetic. The new proof would consist in the following 
dilemma 


If the ¥/orl.c! is a self-existent wholes it is either finite 

Blit it is neither finite nor infinite (as is shown in the 
V;:i:ntitliesis ' and;Thesis respectiyely).- " ' 

'555 ' ^' Therefore the world (the. sum total of all-' p,henomeria) 507, 

' . 1 , y' :: ' d 

Piieaomena have, therefore, no existence apart from ; ' 

; and this is yarhat we mean when : , 

y.yy^,v;we'::Speaknf . their 't^ .ideality. . ,y:y„ 

VIIL— Regulative Principle of Pure Reasons- 50:8:' 
in the Cosfnoiogical Ideas. 

r:':, '/', By tlic cosiBologicai principle of totality, a maximum. * y.; 
'f ■ :.'in: the seriesyof^c^onditm^ of sense' is., not ■ 

:';:;''y 5 y;'||?«^ demanded . ' Still, ..that principle^' is. true;; . v' y . 

'if ;it ;is.’:tai&^:iii: the. proper ^sense.. ■. -^-No; doubt '. it ■ is.;:n(>t 
; ^ requiring' us .'to..' think totality ■ as. . actually present M ' 

. . the object, but it is a. froh/em fox undeislmding! md 
therefore, for the subject, of understanding,.. caIling,.yupon.'\ 

; him 'to ...begin, and to .'follow out :tlie : regress in the: series of 
. . .' .. .. conditions for that . which .is ■ given, as ; condition.ed, ' in con- ' . ' 

foraiity with: the .completeness -.contained in the idea.' " '.'In. 

. '..'^the presentation, of .sensible objects as in -space and.. time5'\'.y:.'. 

■ :;':.'.every - condition . which we are capable . .of , .reaching ^. is.' ... . 
found to be itself conditionedv .v-If phenGm.ena ..were,:- .1-.;^^ 
thin^in themselves, we might perhaps find in them 
something’" unconditioned ; but, as a matter of fact, they 
are merely empirical objects,- and as such can appear only 
under the forms of space and time, the condition of all 
our perceptions. The principle of reason is therefore 
537 merely a ruk^ which demands a regress in the series of 509 
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conditions of given phenomena, and will not permit us 
to assume that we have reached anything absolutely uncon- 
ditioned. It is nota principleof thepossibility of experience 
and of the empirical knowledge of objects of sense, and 
hence it cannot be ranked with the fundamental Judgments 
of understanding; for every experience is. ,of:an. object, ' 
which, as conforming to the conditions of perception, is 
enclosed within limits. Nor is it a constitutive principle 
^ of reason,: which enlarges our conception of the, world 
of sense beyond all possible experience, but only ' .a , ' 
principle that tells , us to continue and enlarge our , '- 
. ^ experience , as- far as ■ we possibly can. ' Refusing , to admit- : 
that any given empirical limit is absolute, the principle 
of reason serves as a rule which postulates what must 
take place, if we make the regress, but does not anticipate 
%vhat is present, before any regress is made, in the object 
' as it is in itself. I call it, therefore, a regulative principle 
of reason, to indicate that it is not a constitutive 
cosmological principle, that is, a principle that determines 
objects of sense as things in themselves having an 
1 absolute totality in the series of their conditions. That 
there is no such constitutive principle, I indicate by 
calling the principle of reason regulative, and in this way 
tr}dng to prevent what otherwise would be inevitable, the 
transcendental subreption which attributes objective 
reality to an idea that serves merely as a rule. 

543 Section /X — Empirical me of the Regulative Fnncipie 515 

of Reason. 

We have seen that no transcendental use can be made 
of pure conceptions, ^ whether* these belong to under- 
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Standing or to reason ; that absolute totality in the series 
: '''of ^ the world; of :sense; fests-, entirely 'upon a'- ; 

transcendental use of reason, in which absolute compiete- 
":544. ness ,is, demanded from that'';, which is presupposed' ' as , a 
thing ill itself; and that such completeness cannot be 
found in the world of sense, It is therefore vain to ask 516 
whether the series of conditions is in itself absolutely 
limited 01' ab unlimited; -the, only question is,. , 

how far we ought to go back in our empirical regress in 
. search.;:: of the-, conditions of experience, :m': order .thaty': '^^^^^ 
guided by the rule" of reason, we:- may find an - answer; 
which is conformable to the nature of the object in 
..-.question, . 

^ clearly enough shown that the 
principle of reason is not a constitutive principle of 
objects in themselves, but is merely a rule for the con- 
tinuation and extension of a possible experience. If wt 
keep this steadily before our eyes, the conflict of reason 
with itself is at an end For our critical solution not 
only does away with the illusion in which the contra- 
:,:yv, /'diction; ^ its,,; origin, but it ■■reveals /the „true,. sense', ih/,^ :^/,./' 

which reason is in harmony with itself. Thus the mis- 
' apprehension which was the - sole -cause :0f the conflict has- ..„ 
been removed, and a dialectical principle has been com 
verted into a doctrinal principle. 

5 4 5 ^ Solutmt of the First Antinomy, 51^ 

546 For the ’Solution of the first cosmological problem, we‘518 
have simply to determine, whether, in the regress to the • 
unconditioned extension of the world in time and space, / 
there is a regress to infinity^ or^ merely a regress that is 
capable of being continued indefinitely {in indejdnituw). I 
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The perfectly general idea of the series of ail past 
states of the world, as weU as of all the things which co- 
exist in space, is merely the thought of a possible 

empirical regress, the extent of which has not yet been 

determined. Only through this idea can there arise the 
conception of such a series of conditions of a given 
547 perception. Now, the world as a whole exists for me 

only as a conception, never as a perception. Hence I 519 
cannot reason from the quantity of the world to the 
quantity of the regress, and determine the latter by the 
former ; on the contrary, I can form a conception of the 
quantity of the world only by finding out the quantity of 
* the empirical regress. Of the empirical regress, how- 
ever, I can never say more than that I must always 

advance empirically firom every given member of the 

series of conditions to a higher and more remote member. 

But in this way the quantity of phenomena, as a whole 
' cannot be absolutely determined, and hence I cannot say 
that the regress proceeds to infinity. To say that it 
proceeds to infinity would be to anticipate members of 
the regress that have not yet been reached, and to. 
represent their number as so great that no empirical 
regress could ever reach them ; it would in fact be to 
determine the quantity of the world (although only 

548 negatively) prior to the regress, which is impossiole. 

The first or negative answer to the first cosmological 
problem therefore is, that the world has first 
beginning in time, and no extreme limit in space. 

549 The affirTnativt answer directly follows, that the regress 5®^ 
in the series of phenomena as a determination of the 
quantity of the world proceeds in indefinit-um. This is 

f ;• thei -same ; as i say% ;:tthat:Vthe : ;TOrM ' 


550 absolute quantity. Every 'beginnmg is intimej and every 522 
limit of that which is extended ;is; in : space, . But space 
and time belong only to the -.■world of : sense. . Henccj 
while phenomena in the world are conditionally limited, 
the world itself is neither conditionally nor uncoii- 

.■ditionally.^^ Similarly, as the world cannot , be y,„, : 

as even the -series of: conditions: for. , 
that which is given as conditioned cannot be given as 
complete^ the conception of the quantity of the world is 

551 given only in the regress, and not in a collective percep- 52:3-' 
tion prior to it. But that regress consists simply in the 

2SX determining quantity, not 

ceptioii, and hence it does not yield the conception of :a - v ' 
> quantity that could be called infinite when measured by a: ': ; 
standard. ■ - The , regress, therefore, does not qn’ov 
ceed to the infinite, as if the infinite could be presented, 
/;but, onlyTo 'an indefinite distance, .and ..it fis^-;only' :'in--.:&^ 

.;.:■■,. regress 'that ''any quantity of .experience ^,is , actually, given.; 

2. Solution of the Second AfttinomjK 

If I divide a whole that is presented to me in a per- 
from something conditioned- to the 
conditions which make it possible. ..The division , into .- ^ 
parts {subdivisio or deconipositid) is a regress in the series 
of those conditions. The series could be presented as 
an"^3olute totality, only if the regress could finally reach 
.' -parts. . . ' But . if; all the.'-parts' ' - m''::^a::''ho-n-;'^-^':' 

: r;:.rtmuously progressive decomposition' are^ themselves'. agaiii.''"b' 
divisible,. the division or regress from the conditioned to 
its conditions proceeds ■ in infinitum; for all the parts or 
conditions, being con-tained in the conditioned itself, 
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which is completely preseated ia a perception Umt is 524 
enclosed between its limits, are presented along wit tie 
conditioned. The regress in this case, therefore, cannot 
be called merely a regress in indefinitum, whereas m the 
first cosmological idea that was the only kind of regress 
that could be allowed, inasmuch as it was necessary to 
proceed from the conditioned to conditions outside of it, 
which were not presented along with the conditioned, 
but were added to it only in the empirical regress. At 
the same time, it is not permissible to say of a whole 
which is divisible to infinity, that it is made uj> of an 
vfnite number of farts. For, although all the parts are 
contained in the perception of the whole, the whole 
division is not so contained, but it consists only in tne 
continuous decomposition or regress itself, and the series 
has no existence at all prior to the regres.?. ^ As this 
regress is infinite, the members or parts reached in it are 
certainly all contained in the given whole viewed as an 
aggregate. But the whole series of the stages in division 
is* not contained in the given whole ; for these constitute 
a successive infinite, which is never complete, and there- 
fore never reaches an infinite multitude of parts, nor can 
its parts be combined into a whole. 

This general statement may easily be applied to 
space. Every space perceived within its limits is a 
whole, the parts of which, as obtained by decomposition, 
are always themselves spaces. A space is, ther^Tc, S--5 
infinitely divisible. 

SS3 From this a second application of the statement, 
follows quite naturally. The divisibility of an external 
object or body, which is enclosed within its limits, 
depends upon the divisibility bi the space that is the 


condition of the perception of the body as an extended, 
whole. The body iSj thereforej- infinitely divisible, with- 
out, however, being made up of ' an ■ infinite number of ' 
parts. 

556 Transitmi from the Mathematical to the Dyna^nicai 528 

Antinomies^ 

' ' assumed that the conditions belongmg ' : 

, , 'the,;.' conditioned , are themselves in .space , and .time.,' : , 

■ ■ ; this assumption,, which' is always .;made:by ..common^ :.V 
sense, was the real source of the apparent conflict of 
reason with itself. . For . it ..forced us to .hold .that .. al '. 

, " dialectical conceptions . in regard to totality in the series :;, 

/ : :Of conditions for that which is given as .conditioned were ; : 

' of ' exactly . .the same character. . . The .condition : ' was, ' „ 
therefore, in all cases connected with the conditioned as 
a member of the same series, and was homogeneous with 
it. Hence the regress in the series of conditions was 
never thought as complete, or, if it was thought as 
.I.:.-', complete, a m.ember ,^of 'the series, which., was 
: ; ;conditioned,^: supposed\to be, the. €rst,';.member ; 

of the series, and, therefore, to be unconditioned. If the 
,..55 7 obj ect,. or ... conditioned, was not considered , ^ . merely' ,5 29 
according to its magnitude, at least the series of con- 
ditions of that object was so considered. Thus arose a 
difficulty, which could be got rid of in no other way 
tlTSa^nby cutting the knot, that is, by recognizing that 
reason iliade the series either too long or too short for 
^ understanding, so that understanding could never be 
c:';::;:';';'';:;;bb|abid the .idea, of reason.; I'. ■ 

But, in’ all this we; have been overlooking an essential ■ 
distinction that obtains between the objects, that is, the 
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conceptions of understanding,, which reason tries to raise 
to ideas. Two of the classes of categories contained in 
the table giYen above imply a the other two 

’ a dynamical synthesis of phenomena. That distinction 
becomes important, now that we have come to consider 
how far the dynamical conceptions of understanding are 
"adequate to the idea of reason, and opens up an entirely 
new mode of escape from the suit in which reason^ is ■ : 
involved. In the former suit the case was dismissed^ ..-:,.: 
because both parties raised a false issue But in thcv.; 

55 S dynamical antinomies, it seems as if reason might be able; S:30 
to establish its claims, for the judge has himself supplied 
the proofs which were wanting, and which had been 
overlooked by both parties. It is, therefore, possible 
that the suit may be adjusted to the satisfaction of both 
sides, a thing that was impossible in the case of the 
mathematical antinomies. 

The conditions even in the dynamical ideas are no 
doubt all homogeneous, in so far as we look merely at 
the extension of the series, and ask whether it conforms 
to the idea, or whether the idea is too large or too small 
for it But the conception of understanding, on which 
the idea rests, may contain merely a synthesis of the homo- 
geneous — which is certainly the case in the composition 
or division of every magnitude — or it may contain also a 
synthesis of the heterogetteous. This latter sort of syn- 
thesis is at least conceivable in the case of the dyiians!afal 
synthesis, whether it takes the form of causal connection 
or of the connection of the necessary with the con- . 
tingeot. 

As, in the mathematical connection of the series of 
piieiiomena, every condition fs itself a pan of the 




series j no condition can be allowed to enter that is not 
sensuous. But^ in the dynamical series of sensiious con- 
ditions, a heterogeneous condition, or one that is not a 
part of the series, is not inadmissible, ^ Such a condition... ■ 

. 559:as being' purely would. lie outside of the series. ,53 1 
Supposing it to be possible, the claims of reason would 
■ be sufficiently satisfied ■ by the. unconditioned " being placed ' ; 

, .above' phenomena, while yet- the series of phenomena ' 
would not cease .to be.conditioned, nor would-it. be 
' principles of understanding. ’ . :. 

^ .' .If the . dynarn admit of a conffitioii of ' phe-;. / 

nomena lying outside of the series of sensuous .conditions, ' ' 

'a condition which is not itself a phenomenon, we reach v 
: from that to which we were ; ; ■ 

;.... ■ ' brought in .the. .case , of the . mathematical antinomies.. . In ' . 
;;.tlies.e/we^;^w say, -.that .both . : .of , the; contradic* ■ : : 

'tory' : dialectical ' assertions.-. were Mse. : ' .But,.. ."while., the 
. dynamica! series is; necessarily conditioned^' throughout,:'' in-'V . .; 
so;&r as, it is. a series of phenomena, it yet^isconneCted;.,;',:''''- 
,t;.with ''.a, 'Condition, which, 'though .it is empiricaily'^uhcoh*;:-';'^ 
ditioned, is non-sensuous. Thus satisfaction is given, on 
..; ,t '.the'.'bne hand,.' to understandings and on ..the. other -hand ^ 

.. to reason.- . "We. are. rid of the dialectical arguments, which ; . 
one.'. way. or the other sought unconditioned totality in 
mere phenomena, ' and we', see 'that the propositions .....of;' X 
560 reagon may both be true when' taken in their proper sense. 532 
;.;;";.';;:',:;;This not possibly show .'in the' .case: vof:.,.the.'''cds“*,;'^ 

mological ideas that refer '■■ only ■ to a . mathematica!iy'.::un- 
conditioned unity, for in them no condition of the series 
of phenomena could be found, which was not itself a 
phenomenon and therefo^'e one of the members of the 


• 'Solution . Third ^''Anim&m)^, 

' wEjs in which .we "..can conceive: , 
:J' ' ^ to E' cause : ' either-, the causality :, is, 

natural, or it springs from freedom,. By natural causality 
' ' V-'is .meaiitj that, connection of one, state with another^ that . 
precedes it in the -world of sense, in ' which.'' the, vaecon^^ 

' s-'tate follows the hrst in conformity with ' a' mle. Now, " 
■-the cmsaiiiy oi fhmomtnz. rests ''iipon,co.nchtions' of time, 
and the preceding state cannot, always have existed,, 'for, :,'' ^ 
^ the effect produced by it would not only -now,,'", 
have come into being. Hence the causality of the cause 
of something that happens or comes into being must 
itself have come info being, and by the principle of under- 
standing requires another cause to account for it 
::.,:S6,r;:^iBy'fe again, in the cosmological .sense>\ is meant, 
the powxr of bringing a state into existence spontaneously, 
::;Thec,ausalh^^^ state ■ will,, therefbre,'';hot''' 'itS'elf,,::Stand 
under another cause, which determines it in time in con- 
\;';:'^,'.formity,:m^ 'the law „of nature. , Taken ' in.'-this sense,:".- 
-ireedom is a: transcendental idea ; for, in the 'first. -place, 

' .it" -contains .in,' it- nothing borrowed .from experience, .. and,. 
in the second place, its object cannot be presented as 
determined in any experience. That 'whatever comes to 
be, must have a' caus a universal law, without which 
. there- can- 'be no experience at all As the causality, of ' 
tMs cause originates, it must itsplf have a 

cause. ^ Thus the whole field of experience, however far 
it may extend, contains nothing but what is natural 
But, as in this way no absolute totality .of conditions in' 
the way of causality can be obtained, reason creates for 
itself the idea -of a spontaneity, which qan begin to act 


purely of itself^ without being deterniiiied to activity 
by another cause^ as the law; of natural causality de- 

563 Nowj if phenomena ■ were things in tliemseives, and S3S 
space and time forms of the existence of things in them- 
selves,' the eGiiditions would -always be members of . exactly . : , 
the -same series as the conditioned Here, therefore, 

; as/in.' the other transcendental ideas,, the -antinomy ^wotiM^ , 
arise, that the series must inevitably be too large or too 
small for understanding. But it is characteristic of the I; 
dynamical conceptions, of reason, that they do not' 
consider an object with - regard to its magnitude, but > 

564 only with regard to its existence. In this case, therefore, §36 
we.,,- m,ay,- -.abstract . from the .. magnitude. , of the ;:series:,'Of 
conditions and direct our attention solely to the dynami- 

-conditioned,;; ';',.,:;-^-Thus;-w 

once come upon the difficulty, whether freedom is pos- 
sible at all, and if it is, whether it can exist along with 
the universality of the natural law of causality. Can we 
affirm, disjunctively, that every effect in the world' must 
arise either from nature or -from freedom, or must we say, 
that in different relations the same event is due both to 
nature and to freedom ? That every event in the world 
of sense is connected with ' -a preceding , event , according • 
to an unchangeable law of nature, "has, . in the Transcen- 
dental Analytic, been shown to. be a fundamental principle 
winch admits of no exception. ■ ' The only question now 
is, whether, assuming that principle, the same effect may 
'' not only be determined in -accordance with nature, but 
■ ^ freedom,' ,-'.'"or .;':-.',wh.etli:er; Aeedpm'^ris.:;^'.-:'''',:;;; 

::;;;;::;^;.,;;€bt!gle|ely';;h^€luded;;by::;fhalym 

common but false presupposition of the ai^sclute realitj 
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of plieiiomena shows its baleful influence and confuses 
" our reason. If phenomena are things in themselveS; 

freedom cannot be saved. For, nature will then be the 
i complete and adequate cause of every eventj and the 
I condition of an event will be contained only in the series 
... ...I.' of .phenomena that with its- effect is .necessary according 
56|:to the law of nature. . ' Ifi however, phenomena are not '.537, 
'■ taken to be more than they really are y .if they are , re- . . 

■ garded, not as things in themselves, but simply as objects 
connected with one another in our consciousness in con- 
formity with empirical laws ; then they must themselves 
have their source " in -.that. . which . is. not .a phenomenon,. : 
Such an intelligible cause is not determined in its caus- 
ality by phenomena, although the effects of its causality 
are presented to us as phenomena, and can therefore be 
regarded as determined by other phenomena. The in- 
together with its causality, is itself outside : 
of the series, while yet its effects are to be found in the 
series of empirical conditions. The effect can therefore 
be regai’ded as free.- in respect of its intelligible cause,.- and 
. , . '.-.may- at the .same -time --be viewed .on its. phenom.enai .side . .- 
as following from phenomena, according to the necessity 
of nature^j‘^5^^^' 

566 of Causality through Freedom, 538 

571 The only question here is this: granting that in the 543 
.whole.'series of events '-there is to be found nothing 
the necessity of nature, is it yet possible to regard the 
very same event, which on one side is merely an effect of «' 
nature, as on the other side an effect of freedom, or is 
there between these two sorts of causality a direct 
contradiction ? 
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Among tlie causes in the phenomenal world there 
certainly can he nothing that absolutely and from itself 
could cause a series to begin to be. Every act that pro^' 
.duces an ■ event is.,. as a phenomenon, itself an event or 
:i"es.iilt5: which |3resupposes another 'state., to serve as cause.: ■, 
"..'Everything that , .comes : to ' be . is . 'therefore' merely ., a : 

of the series,, and nothing that begins of 
A itself can enter ,in^^ the series. Hence all the modes; in,, 

.57 2 which act in the . succession ,of „ time;:,.are.;,;S.44.. 

themselves effects, for. which . . there ■ must again . be :.caii,ses'. 

■,.;, : .in the series , of time. It is vain to seek, in .the ■causal . „ 

: connection of phenomena . for ■ an original act by which ;■ 

, ■ something may come to be that before was not 

: .But, granting that the cause of a - phenomenal effect' is, ■ 

,; ■ . :;.,its.elf a. phenomenon, .is. it necessary that ,the causality of its 
;>..;.;caus:e^v,sii,cpl,d;be empirical ?. , May„it ,not„be„. that 

while every phenomenal effect must be connected with its 
cause in accordance with laws of empirical causality, this 
■:.';, :empirical.. causality, .without 'the ■,least ,rupture oC,:,itS':.oon-:.. 
flection with natural causes, is itself an .effect of a causality 
that is not empirical but intelligible ? May the empirical 
; ■ causality.' not be„,due. .to the activity, of , a cause, , ..Which: . 

ih;,itS'TeM is original, and which there-,..,, 

fore, in so far as this faculty is concerned, /is not phen- : : / 
omenal but intelligible ; although as a link in, the ch,ain;:of " 
/.::/.';:.natureTt: must;be regarded as also .belonging entirely to 
the world of sense ? , 

574 Let us see how this wo.uld apply to experience. Man 546 
dsdne of the phenomena of the world- of sense, and in so 
far one of the natural causes, the causality of which must 

:':;;i/;':,/;.stand:;/ /Like//all;' '"'Other/'' thingt./^^ 
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cliaracter we learn from an observation of the powers 
and faculties which he exhibits in the production of 
effects. In lifeless nature, or in the mere animal, we find 
no reason for thinking that there is any faculty but that 
which is sensuously conditioned. But man, who knows 
all the rest of nature solely as an object of sense, is 
aware of himself also by mere apperception, and that 
in acts and inner determinations, which he is quite unable 
- to regard ■ as due to impressions of sense. On the : one 
side, he is no doubt for himself a phenomenon, but, 
inasmuch as his actions cannot be ascribed to the recep- 
575 tivity of sense, he is, on the other side, a purely Intel- 547 
ligible object with respect to certain of his faculties. 
These faculties we call understanding and reason; and 
reason in particular we distinguish in quite a peculiar and 
especial way from all forces that are empirically con» 
ditioned, because it contemplates its objects purely in the 
light of ideas, and determines understanding in accord- 
ance with them. 

That our reason actually has causality, or that we at 
least suppose it to have causality, is evident from the 
imperatives which we impose upon ourselves as rules for 
our own conduct The ought expresses a kind of neces- 
sity and connection with conditions which we shall look 
for in vain in all the rest of nature. Understanding can 
know only what is, has been, or will be. It is impossible 
for anything to exist for understanding otherwise than as 
a matter of fact it does exist in those three relations of 
time ; nay, if we fix our eyes simply upon the course of 
nature, the ought has no meaning whatever. It is as 
absurd to ask what nature ought to be, as to ask what sort 
of properties a circle, ought to have. The only question 
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we cm properly ask is^ wbat comes -to pass in nature? 
just as we can only askj what actually are the properties 

.'Now,, ' tliis - expresses a '.possible .'activity,; 

ground of which is a bare conception, whereas a mere 

576 natural activity must always have a phenomenal ground. 54^ 
No doubt an act that ought to be, must be possible 
under conditions of nature ; but these have no influence 

'. in .determining the. will 'itself,- but onlyJn deterraimn.g:.th^^ 

;■ /efect .and 'what ,.fblb^ if in the phenomenon.;. :f. Mo 

matter how many natural influences, how many sensuous 
impulses may be brought to .bear upon my will, they can- - 
rise to the ougAt The volition .which is ;diie ■ 

^ , ■ ; to such: ,' influences is , ■■ always conditioned , and by,; no ' . 
'.mean's. .necessary, and the ought oi reason confronts' such .-..v.; 
a volitiorr with a limit and ideal, nay, forbids or author- 
ises it. Whether the object willed is sensuous pleasure, 
or even the good which is the object of pure reason, 
reason refuses to yield to the influence of that which 
is given empirically, and to follow the order of things as 
they present themselves in the phenomenal world. W^ith 
perfect spontaneity it makes for itself an order of its own 
:in accordance' with into which it fits the empirical ■ 

:. V.' /'^''conditio^^^ .guided, by the idea of this order it 
. ■'■.■:declares actions which have not. yet taken, place,: and.,.. 
w-bjch perhaps never will take ' place, to be necessary. 

Thus reason assumes that it 'has in itself the power of 
originating actions ; for otherwise it would not expect to ; 
"find in experience the influence of. its ideas, - 

Now let us pause here for a moment, and assume that 

577 it is at least possible for reason to have causality with 549 
respect to phenomena. Reason though it be, it must yet 
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manifest an empirical character. For, every cause prC' 
supposes a rule in confomiity with which certain piieiio- 
mena follow as eifects^ and every rule requires uniformity 
in the way of effects. It is upon such uniformity, in fact, 
that the conception of cause as the faculty of producing 
an effect is based. This uniformity of effect, as learned 
from simply observing plienoineiia, n.iay be called the 

■ ' empirical character - of a cause, and this empirical charac- ' 

■ - ■ ter is unchangeable, although the effects appear in change- : ■ ■ 

. able forms according as the accompan3hng and partiy :- ^ 
limiting conditions vary. 

Thus the will of every man has an empirical character, 
which is simply a certain causality of his reason, in so far 
as that causality manifests, in its effects in the pheno- 
menal world, a rule from which we may infer the kind 
and degree of the motives from which bis actions have 
been done, and so estimate the subjective principle of 
his will. This empirical character must itself be gathered 
from our observation of the effects of his causality in the 
phenomenal world, -’and from the .rule vrith-, which experi- 
ence supplies us. It is therefore solely from a considera- 
tion of the man's empirical character and of the other 

■■ ■ ' causes that co-operate with it in conformity with the 
order of nature, that we are able to determine his 
gyg actions on their phenomenal side; and if we could 550 
trace ail the manifestations of his will to their source, 
we could tell with certainty what his actions^ in every 
case must be, and show that they necessarily followed 
from the given condition. So long, therefore, as we" 
look only at a man's empirical character, we cannot 
find any trace of freedom, ' Yet this is the only thing 
that comes before us, if we simply man, and 
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investigate the ,ra.otives of 'his actions from the point 

But if we change our point of viewj and consider the 
very: same actions ,in, their '.Telation.. to ■ reason,— by wiiich':' ■ ■ 

I : do not mean . sp eculative reason, ■ which,: merely ^ explains ■ . . 

come to he,',, but reason only in so' f 
■ far'., as' it ^ is the cause that produces .them— if,, in' a. word,’ . ., 

: we view a man^s actions' in, their relation to reason as 

practical y we find that they come under an ■ .entirely ' ' 

:''' ,,..,difiereiit. rule' and, ,order from the order ,,,of mature. , We: 

.. ,fmd, ..it. may be,:, that nothing to have taken piace^ [ 

' f :Which a^ of fact has taken place in coiifbrm,,ity ,. 

: wfith, the course of nature, and could not but take place ; 
y under , the given empirical conditions. But some.times we ; 

we find, that the ideas of:: " 
'reason: „have'::aetually' proved their xausality. with reference:’;:/;' 

;,:y ' ,actions,' of . 'man , as'^ ::pheiiomenaf and',, that vthose; ■: ■ : 'r. 

.'f : ::actidM have' taken, -place,,, not ■,:beGaus,e ,:&ey, ,were, ,deter^,' 

, , :,:"iiim,ed''„,by,' empirical causes,.- but; because they , were „deter^:,:, 
/■V::;.:,,mined;by;;grounds,,Df reason.- . 

.5 7 '9 Now, if we could say that reason has causality in regard 551 

. ■ to. .phenomena,. should we, be entitled, to. say '..that ' reason 
, ; : ,acts'freely, 'although the action is determined with absolute; . 

precision 'and. necessity in its, empirical character, or as a : . ., 
-^ .-'.mode -of sense.? --The empirical character, .it . must; ,.be:'„.,: ' 
.-obseiwed/^ in ■ :th.at ,. case be itself ' , determined- .. in ,.' the - - . ■ - - 
:::^.'':^-:-...'-:':int^ligible character, or -manner -of , -thinking., .The-iE-:,,^;/.:,'-/^^^ 
telligible character, howe.ver,.-.:.-we:,do not directly know, 
and hence we have to, -indicate, its nature by means of 
phenomena, which 'properly give us a knowledge only of 
objects of sense, and therefore only of the empirical 
character. Now,, the action, in '-so far as our manner of 
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tliiiiking is to be called its caiisCj is not a resM that 
follows according to 'empirical laws from that maimer of 
thinking ; that is, it is not preceded by the conditions of 
pure reason, but only by the effects of pure reason as 
they appear in the inner sense. Pure reason, as a faculty 
that is merely intelligible, is not subject to the form of 
time, and therefore it is not subject to the conditions 
- belonging to the succession of time. The causality of - ■ 
reason in the intelligible character does not arise or begin , 

SSo to be at a certain time in order to produce an effect' If 552 
"it did, it would itself be subject to the natural law of 
phenomena, in conformity with which causal series are 
determined in time, and its causality would then be 
natural and not free. What we must say is, that if reason 
can have causality with regard to phenomena, it is a 
faculty by means of which the sensuous condition of an 
empirical series of effects first begins to be. For the , 
condition which lies in reason is not sensuous, and there- 
fore does not itself begin to be. In that case we should 
find what we missed, in all empirical series, that the con- 
dition of a successive series- of events ' might ■ itself be - 
empirically unconditioned. For the condition would lie 
outside of the series in the intelligible character, and 
would therefore be subject to no sensuous condition, and 
to no determination of time through preceding causes. 

585 It must be observed that we have had no intention 01557 

586 proving that there oxtually is freedom, and that it is one 558 
of the faculties which are the cause of the phenomena of 
our world of sense. Freedom has here, been viewed 
simply as a transcendental idea, which leads reason to 
think that it can absolutely bring into existence the series 

of conditions in the phenomenal world by means of the 
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sensuously unconditioned, and thus involves it in an 
antinomy with its own laws— the laws which it lays down 
for the understanding in its ' empirical work. The only 
thing that we have been able to show, or that we have 
- ^ Tried . to: show, is .that this antinomy has. its source in ,a 
mere illusion, and that nature at least does not contradict 
-the causality of freedom. 

5^7 4, Solution of the Fourth Antinofny, 559 

In what immediately precedes we have considered the 
changes of the world of sense in their dynamical series — 

V' a. series .-each - member of which stands under another , as: ■ 

/ its cause. We shall now take this series of states, as our ■ 
guide in -the .search for an existence that may serve, as The - , 

. -^' supreme, condi'^ti^^^ that changes ;: . that us, in : our - 

search for the necessary being. Here we have to deal 
not with an unconditioned causality, but with the un- 
conditioned existence of substance itself. What we have 
/before:^^ really, E series, of conceptions,: :ahd, ' 

not a series of perceptions, in which one perception is , 

-, "the- condition of the' Other.-" 

Now, it is easy to see that, as every object in the 
totality of phenomena is changeable, and therefore is con- 
ditioned in its existence, no member of the series of 
dependent existence can possibly be unconditioned j in 
other words, we cannot regard the existence of any 
:.. .member,, of the- series as absolutely, .necessary., .; . Hence, ^ 
phenomena were things in themselves, and if as a con- < 
sequence their condition always belonged to one and the 
same series of perceptions, there would be no possibility 
588 of introducing a necessary being as condition of the 5 60 
.:;.:;'.-^'^lv.Txi#Sice'bf:| 5 h:ehpMe^ 
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But there is a peculiar distinction between the dyna- 
mical and the mathematical regress. The mathematical 
regress lias to do only with the composition of parts into 
a whole, or the division of a whole into parts ; and as in 
this case the conditions must always be regarded as parts 
. of the' series, and the'iefore'as homogeneous, they cannot / 

■ ' but be phenomena. . ■ But in the dynamical regress we; are 
■concerned, not with the possibility of an unconditioned ■ 

' whole formed out of given parts, or" of an ■ unconditioned^, 
part for a given whole, but with the derivation of a, state^ ::: ■ ■: 
from its cause, or of the contingent existence of substance, 
itself from its necessary existence. Here, therefore, there 
is no reason why the condition should enter into the 
same empirical series with that which is conditioned. 

Thus a way of escape from the apparent antinomy now 
under consideration is opened up to us. Both of the 
conflicting propositions may be true if they are taken in 
different senses. All things in the world of sense may be 
contingent, and therefore have only an empirically con- 
.ditioned existence, while yet there may be a condition of 
the whole series that is not empirical ] that is, there may 
be an unconditionally necessary being. For, this necessary 
being, as the intelligible condition of the series, could not 
589 belong to it as a member, not even as the highest member 561 
of it, nor would it make any member of the series 
empirically unconditioned, or in any way interfere with 
the empirically conditioned existence of all the members, 
which form the world of sense as a whole. "Thus the 
manner in which an unconditioned existence is here con- 
ceived as the condition of phenomena is different from 
the manner in which, in the last chapter, we sought to 
explain the empirically unconditioned causality of free- 
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dom> For there the thing itself {subsiantia phaemmiemfi) 
was as a cause conceived to belong to the series of con- 
ditioiiSj and only its causality v/as regarded as intelligible. 
Hercs Oil the other hand, the necessary being must be 
. eoiiceived as /entirely outside of the series of tlie^'Seiisible' 

,/ ■ / world (as cm extramundanum\ and as purely intelligible. ' ^ 

' ' In "no 'other way, indeed, 'can we regard it as free from 
■'t the law: of con^^ and. dependence to which: all 

■■/; phenomena are subject 

Tht regulative principle- oi m the present case 

:/• :.. may: tlierefore: be .'Stated in this way. .Everything in ': the : ' 

: /':': : World of sense has an empirically conditioned' ' existence, ' - ' ; 

, and 210 property of a sensible object has unconditioned ■/. 

,':::: /TO We are entitled to expect that in a possible ' :/ 

" exped cnee there will be found an empirical condition for 
.../every/.member^ of the .series /of conditions, and the .sea,rch^/. 

. :.::l/. , ./for'- such' /.conditions .we ^ou / follow' /.up ./.as .:fkr': ' 'f/.^: 

■ /::::" as /:we.::oan,"'^.^^^ .Nothing . can .: justify..: us ■ in' referring ::.any/' .'; 

/ /'.. = particular.' mo.de of. existence":'- to- '-a.'.: condition oiitside 
:.;/.. ..-../the.: .empirical series,, or -;even;..in;' regarding \a ./.particular.:/;:/:^^ 

■■:/:.: ".:fiiiQde-: of :existence.^:Within the empirical seiies;'asabsoluteIy^:/' "/^^'^^ 
independent . and :self-subsistent ' .■ hX the' : same . time :. there . / 
g^.o.-is no reasosi- to deny that the .'whole series may be . de-,562 
intelligible being, which is free. ..from 
- every e.mpirical condition, and' is . itself the . con.dition :of - 
"/.-^the possibility, of ail phenomena. ,. t : 

S93 Concluding ■ Re-mark on the whole Antinomy 0/ Are 565 

Reaso 7 u 

So" long as reason in its conceptions is seeking simply f 
the totality of conditions in ■ the world of sense, and | 
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trying to find satisfaction in that directions our ideas are 
' cmmoiogicai, though at the same time transcendentai 
But the moment the unconditioned, in which we are 
mainly interested, is conceived as lying entirely outside 
' of the world of sense, and therefore beyond all possible 
. ■ |, experience, our ideas' become transcendent: For; then'they 
k are, not merely ideas which, reason, employs in seeking, "tor:: 

. r, . complete .experience— an end which^ must' always^be::,pur- r: 

: sued, though it can never be fully attained ; rather they are . 
ideas that entirely, separate themselves from experience, ■: ' ? 
and create for themselves objects, for which experience sup- 
plies no material, and which cannot rest their claim to ob- 
jective reality upon the completion of the empirical series, 

594 but only upon pure a conceptions. Nevertheless, the 566 
cosmoiogicai idea which gave rise to the fourth antinomy 

this : step. ,Finding that phenomena '' arer:: r,",':;: I: 
always conditioned modes of existence, and have no 
support in themselves, we are driven to look about for 
something different from all phenomena, and therefore 
for an intelligible object which is entirely free from con- 
,:5,9S':,tingency.' Thus the very first 'Step which we take beyond 567- 
the world of sense compels us to enter upon an inquiry 
into the nature of the absolutely necessary being, a,nd to 
derive from our conceptions of it our conceptions of all 
things in their purely intelligible nature. This inquiry is 
the subject of the next chapter. 
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I.— The. Ideal -W: Genemi. .. I- ''. 

above that, .no object . can be kiiowii' : ' 

■■ ; . by means of the pnre ■ conceptions, of : understandiBg,,/., 

. . if these are isolated from , all conditions of sensibility,; 

^ the conditions of objective reality are then absentj. 

..and .nothingis left but the mere form of thought.: 0.n .,..,. 

, : . the. ".other ■ liaiid. . p.ure ' conceptio.ns can , be presented 
■ ,: m Icomreio: if. they are brought into coimection, with ■ 

\ ' phe^^ in phenomena they obtain the, appro- 

, priate , maten by which they become coiiceptioiis of . ; 
■/experience, -A. conception of experience,: ,iii,.faG.t: is ' 

: ; simply., a conception of mide.rstanding>>2, concreto . ’";.■, Now,': , . 

; .....:.^^4?,'::,::,are;::^even.^^^^^ ■ from.' objective' .reality : 

than categories^ for, as no phenomenon can be found 
;:' ,tb';'vdiich^^:: .might, apply, ' ^they '..cannot -be. /presented 

.596„:f», at all „ They demand, .a certain, ■ complete.- ::5.6'8,' 

ness which is beyond the reach of all possible empi- 
: / :.:/.rk:al;/'::in.o and,/ reason; -has : in' them/,',, merely 

systematic unity, to which it brings the unity that is 
v.':. ',. -.possible in. experience as, near as possible, though it can/,' v ., 
never. r^h^ experience into complete,,,. harmony .,./:.' 

.withdts ideas. 

/;'/.'5^^ the ideal seems , to be -still further,/ ... : . ..: 

removed from objective reality than even the idea. 

By the ideal. I, mean the.'.id,ea', not. ■ merely in concreio^ 

,but in individm; I mean, in other words, an individual 
' thing that is determinable or even determined simply 

599 Reason, in its ideal, aiibs at absolutely complete deter- 571 
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miiiation in -accordance with a ^rwri rules. Hence it 
sets before itself an object which it conceives as capable 
of thoroughgoing determination in conformity with its 
own principles. The conditionSj however, that are 
required for such a determination cannot be found in 
experience, and thus the conception is itself traiisceiident 

Sectmi II — The Transcendental Ideal 

601 ■■ ■The ■ proposition^ that all existence is comlktelf 

: means, that to know a thing ' completely, it is :v v 
necessary to know all that can possibly exist, and to 
determine the thing in question, either affirmatively or 
negatively, by reference to our ideal. The absolutely 
complete determination of a thing is therefore a mere idea, 
which can never be presented in its totality in concrete. 

This idea has its source entirely in reason, which pre- 
scribes the rule by which understanding must be guided 
V in seeking" completeness of knowledge. 

The idea of the totality of all possible existence wdli be 
found to exclude a number of predicates. It excludes, 
to wit, all those predicates that are derived from other 

602 predicates already given, as well as those that cannot 574 
stand along with them; and thus it leaves us with 

a conception that is determined absolutely a priory 
that is, with the conception of an individual object which 
is completely determined by the mere idea of it. This 
is what is meant by an_ ideal of pure reason. 

603 Now, a negation cannot be definitely thought, except in'575 
contrast to the affirmation that is its opposite. A man 
bom blind has no idea of darkness, because he has no 
idea of light All conceptions of negations are therefore 



derivatives and positive realities contain ail tlie data^ and 
so to speak, tlie matter or transcendental conteiit, for tlie 
possibility and the complete determination of all things. 

This transcendental substratum for the complete deter- 
"f ■: .miimtion of tW which is" presupposed by our reason, 

604' is':: ' simply the. idea of, a totality ■ of , "reality (mMmMda' 57 .^' 
- . reaiiiatis ). .. 'All true ..negations are therefore , merely . : ^ 
'Imiiaiims of that: unlimited" totality of reality ■ which ' ::y: 

, reasoa. presupposes., 

v: ■ : If: ; by::: 'supposing a- .thing in . itself to p,ossess:,:.this: 
.totality of ^ reality ^ that we ■ conceive of it ,aS: completely , ,. 

. determined. Moreover, the conception . of this thing in 
itself' "as an ■, ens realissimum is the conception of- aii : 

: : , ; : individi^^^ for, in determining it, we a;re forGed to ■ ; ' 

. .' assign: :.to f it ^out, of every possible, pair, of , .contra-'. .,,■ 

■ .: .:.'d:icto.ry.. predicates, namely, that predicate.. which expresses, 
posidve, foeiiig., ,: it" is-a ■ transcendeBtarife/:which: 'y 

■ V' "necessarily • compels / us:" :to conceiye,:.of all,,: that exists'nS'^,,,., 

. - completely determined, and .to this ideal, .as ; constituting, 
the supreme and the complete ^ material condition of 
their possibility, all objects must be referred in so far as 
::: ; , "their .cpntentds concerned. .. Nor is human :reaso.n. capable,- :' 

of ^having .any other genuine ideal, for in no other '.,way ' ' 

: ' ' 'can a conception, which in itself is general, be. completely :■ ' . 
.determined,: from itsell^' and -recognked.to be the idea,\of 

605 Now, it is self-evident' that reason can think of things 577: 
as necesarily completely,; determined, without presiippos- 

606 i»-g the existence of a being conforming to its ideal It 5 78 
is enough that the idea of that being should be pre- 
supposed. In, its ideal, 'reason, ■ fipds the prototype of- 
whicli' all things are blit- imperfect copies or ectjp.es 
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and from which they derive the material of their possi- 
bility* To this ideal things approximate more or lessj 
but they must always remain at an infinite distance 
".from it' ■ 

All things, then, with the synthesis of various deter- 
minations which form their content, are regarded as 
deriving ■ their ' possibility solely from that which' contains ,, ■ 

A all reality- within itself and,- , alone "is originally possible.- : " 

. The- predicates by which, all other modes , of ' being, are 
' distinguished from the truly real being, are all negative, " ' 

■ - and "negations are -merely limitations of a higher reality,,, - 

and ultimately of the highest reality of all, from which 
only their content is derived. The manifold deter- 
minations of things are therefore simply various ways 
of limiting the conception of the highest reality, which 
is their common substratum, just as ail geometrical figures 
are merely the various ways in which infinite space is 
capable of being limited. Hence the object which 
reason sets before itself as an ideal is also called the 
original Being ipis origin ariuni) ; as having no being 
higher than itself, it is called the supreme Being {ens 
607 summum); and it is also named the Being of all beings 579 
eniium), to indicate that all other beings are con- 
ditioned and subject to it But all this does not entitle 
; us to say that there is an actual object which is so 
related objectively to other things, but only that there 
, ' is an idea which is so related to our conceptions 
of things. Whether a Being of such transcendent 
perfection actually exists we are left in complete" 
ignorance. 

Again, we cannot say that an original being consists 
of a number of derivative beings, foj each of these 
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presupposes tlie^ origiiiai being, and therefore can not 
constitute it. The ideal of the original being must 
Therefore^ ; conceived -^-as .■■simple. 

The derivation of. all other possibility from: the ^ . 

, .■^...original heiiig,, cannot properly be said to be a , 

'■ reality, .and as it . were a division . of it ■ 

„ into parts,;, . for , .the original, being, would in that , case,^ ^ ■■.': 

. be; a mere aggregate of derivative beings, and This ■ we ' ^ 
.have,; Just .seen „ to be impossible, although in .our :first. . 

,,' ■ , roughs we represented , the matter in, .that >way..;,:; 

;■, . The ;stipreme,, reality v/e must- conceive, not as the,..ri?^^/^ 

.as the .necessary condition of . tlieir^ , ' ■■ ^ 
; .; possibility. The manifold determination of things must ; 

■ - be; -regarded, not as a limitation of the original beiiig; -' ,- ^ 

' ritself,;;% complete ■ product, to which will .belong : 

pur ■;whole:;.^ all ; the .reality in; the phenom-:,. , 

enal world, which cannot enter as an ingredient into the 
:,';;;^^^";n.dea,;Pf.the. -Supreme...^ Being.-^ -■'■ 

60.8,,'. ; If, we ib.llo,w out this idea- and .hypostatise- it, we shatl'S 
be able to determine the original being, simply from 
our conception of the supreme reality, as one, simple, 
all sufficient, eternal, etc. ; in a word, we shall be able 
;',.to, 'd,ete,rmme .it in its unconditioned completeness through , ' 

■ .-all. predicaments. Now ..this is the,,conceptiQii, of God, ^ 
.dll' its -transcendental, sense, and thus the, ideal of, pure .:' ■■ 
reason is .the o..bje.ct- of .a. transcendental, 

;,By .such;: a use , .of ' the transcendental, idea, however . 
;';:;,;i;l;'theol^^ limits ' set-' to ;.it' ;by ;its ' wery'; nature.:,:;;:|f 

^Reason only demand.s' ' the conception of all reality as 
essential to. the complete determination of things ; it does 

given objectively, and should ■ itself constitute a thing. 
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It is by a mere fiction that #e combine the manifold 
con lent of otir idea into an ideal, and realize it in a 
particular being. '' We have no right to assume without 
question that such a substantiation of the idea! is even 
possible ; nor can it be said that any of the consequences 
that flow from such an ideal have the least bearing upon 

■ the complete determination of things in general, although ■ 

■ it. was only for the sake of that determination that the ■ 
. idea was put forward. ' 

609 How, then, does it come that reason derives the whole 5S2 
possibility of things from one single possibility, namely, that 

of the highest reality, and why does it assume that this 
reality must be contained in a particular original being ? 

The answer will readily present itself if we look back to 
what has been shown in the Traiiscendeiitai Analytic. 
There we found that objects of sense are possible only in 
relation to our thought, which supplies the a pnori 
element or empirical form that is implied in them. But 
unless the matter were given, that is, the real element in 
, corresponds to sensation, 

the object could not be thought at all, nor could we com- 
prehend how it should be possible. Now an object of 
sense can be completely determined, only if we are able 
to compare it with all possible determinations of pheno- 
mena, and predicate these of it either affirmatively or 
negatively. But that which constitutes the thing itself, 
or the real element in the phenomenon, must be given, 

610 and unless it is given the object cannot be thought at all. 582 
Now the real element of all phenomena is given in the^ 

V. ■■ :all-embracmg-;.cxperiettce:;;:; and:;: 

which makes alLobjects' of sense possible must be pre- 
.;::C:';;;;:su|)pGsed;;as';‘|iyenfiftbfie:-# 
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by the limitation of this, whole are empirica! objects 
possible^ distinguishable from one anotheiy and capable 
of complete determination. As a matter of facty no other 
'.r -v, objects,' can bC ' given /to ■'■.■us..; but- obj.ects ,0'f senscy,^'' aiid',,,r,.V,^' ' 
, these nowhere but., in the context of a possible experience., ",4.,,, 

, .Hence there h for us no object which does not presiip/', 

" ' pose the comprehensive' whole of all empirica! reality ; as ' 
the co'iidition of its possibility.' _ It is therefore a natUFal , . / 
.'illusion which leads us to suppose that a principle,,wyhich,.,,,,:: , 

, properly holds only of things that are presented,. , as, objects 
of our .seiiseSj is applicable to' all things without exceptioii.,,,, v , 
simply drop the limitation to phenomena^ and imagine ■ 

, that the empirical principle of our conceptions of the 
' . possibift^^ phenomenal objects is a transcendental 

' principle of, the . possibility 'of things as’ such. ' 

■ we ■■ .afterwards ,' hypostatise. "this 

:/,:v::,;'::,;id€a.':,of:a;:'Xompreh^ 'Of-'. all ■ .reality ;;is, ■thM.’'we;..^ 

change .dialectically the , Mstributwe unityy ; implied ' hi,, :the;' ; 

, „ empiri.cal use of ■understanding,' into the coUedrve\ mk^'^^ ^ , 
a ''w of experience, 'and think of this whole,, of . pheno- ' 

■;'::mena.:;'as ,;an> .individual thing, :which .. contains:'^ all/^reality;,';.^ 
d 1 ,1; within, itself. , ' Our next step- is, by means,,,of the transGen-„:S^^,3' 
■■ "dental : siibreptioii already mentioned,' to confuse this ' '' 

' individual .thing, includes,- in itself all eoipirical, 

/ -reality, with the conception of a thing, that constitutes th.e 
supreme condition of 'the. possibility.. of all things, and 
supplies the real conditions for. their complete determina" 
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Section III — Arguments of Speculative Reason for thi 
Existence of a Supreme Being. 

614 The mtural course of human reason in seeking to 586 
prove the existence of a Supreme Being is as follows. 

- ' First . of all reason persuades itself that necessary ' 
...being must exist. . This being, it regards as having. ancon- :. .. 
ditioned . existence. ■ Then it looks out for that which . 

615 can be conceived as independent of all conditionSj and. 5^7 
■ this it finds in that which is itself the siifScient condition : ;■ 

of all other things, that is, in that which contains all 
. . ■.■ reality. .- Now, as the unlimited All is absolute .un.ity,. and ■ ^ 
carries with it the conception of a single, supreme being, 
reason concludes that a Supreme Being must necessarily 
exist as the original condition of all things. 

Let us suppose that every step in this argument is 
5 j 5 valid. Grant, in the first place, that from any given 58S 
existence, were it only my own, I may legitimately infer 
the existence of an unconditionally necessary being. 
Grant, secondly, that I must regard a being which con- 
tains all reality and therefore all conditions, as uncondi- 
... :. tionally necessary, ■ and that the conception -of this being ' 
harmonizes with the idea of absolute necessity. Admit- 
ting all this, we yet are not entitled to say that there is 
anything contradictory of absolute necessity in the con- 
ception of a limited being, which does not possess the 
highest reality. For, while it is no doubt true that from 
the conception of a limited being we cannot derive the 
idea of the unconditioned, which by its very nature , 
implies a totality of conditions, yet it by no means follows 
that a limited being must in its existence be conditioned. 

On the contrary, there is nothing to hinder us from 
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supposing that all limited beings may be UBCoiididonally 
necessary, althougli. no doubt -their, necessity cannot be 
inferred merely from the. general conception wliicli vv'e 
ha¥e of them. The argument given above cannot, there- 
fore,.' help us ■ in the least '/to' determine the.' :iiature of:, a ■■ 

: f " .'.necessary being, and in 'fact it leads to nothing at alL :' ' ■ 

,d 1 7 ' ..... But although., that argument, resting as. it', does " upon : 5^9 
. y the intern'al insufficiency of the contingent, is undoubtedly 
. ... .transcendental,", if yet' is, so. simple and .natural;..". that ...it. 

. '.neveif'faU ..commend itself'-. even to' the .most ordinary ■ 
.mind., .'The^^mome bearing is understood.. '.. We. .'see 
perish; hence they, .or.,: at least 
■ .'. their, state have a cause. But for every cause- that 
6rS can be presented in experience, we, are forced to seek a 5.9b 
;,'.new; cause. v; ' Now, where should. w.e, more naturallyexpect 
to find the first cause than in the supreme cause, that is, 
in the Being which originally contains within itself the 
'■'.f'^'Sufficient -explanation Bf.eyery.'possible^^^ andwhich.f:':.^:::': 
besides is so easily conceived through the single mark of 
:ali-com.pre'hensiYe.. completen " This supreme: -- cause." ^ 
is then held to be absolutely necessary, because it is 
absolutely necessary for us to ascend to it in thought, 

, while .yet .we see.noi’eason for- going beyond.'- it. ' Hence,"--. :.: 
even-.. among, nations in a state of the ; blindest 

poly theis-iB., - so.me gleams . of monotheism - are -.visible,' -to ^ 
- . which-they .have been brought, not by reflection. :.and. deep-, . 
speculation, but simply by following the path that gradu- 
-^-aly: and. iiaturally.. opened .up -before them.:.:- ':^- 

-only-Othree ways- -in .which^ the- --existence 
God may be sought to be proved on the basis of specula- 
619 tive reason, , The first is" \k^fihysico 4 heo!ogkal tim 591 
second is the cosmological^ and the third the ontokgicaL 
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This is the order in which the three proofs come before 
reason as it gradually widens its vision. We shally how- 
ever, examine them in the reverse order, for, as we shall 
immediately see, while experience gives the first impulse 
to reason, it is the transcendental cmceffion only which 
leads the way, and ' sets before reason, the goal of . all its, : : 
efforts. I shall therefore begin with an examination of 
■ the tianscendeiital proof, and then pass on : to coiisider 
how far that proof iiia.y be strengthened by the addition ^ 
of empirical elements. 

620 Seciian IK — T/ie OMMagimi 592 

From what has been said it is obvious that the concep- 
tion. of an absolutely necessary being is a pure conception, 
of reason. It is a mere idea, the objective reality of 
which is by no means proved by the fact that reason 
,-.'::':.v,TequireS'it ,^.;A11, that we .can .say, is., that the :.:,idea of 
'1"': ;:absoIutdymeces .points: to a certain 'ideal 

I pl.eteness,'..but' as ^:'this. .completeness is unattainable, -the 

sphere of understanding: instead • of ' ■ 

;^ ;.extendiiig'its knowledge to new objects. , 

People: have at ail „ times „ spoken ..of an absolutely - 
necessary being, but they have begun by seeking to prove 
its existence without first asking whether and how a thing 
^ of that sort could even be :conceived. It is certainly easy 
enough to give, a verbal definition of it, as something the 

621 non-existence of which is impossible. But this throws no 593 
light upon the conditions which force us to regard, 
the non-existence of', a thing as absolutely unthinkable. 

Mow it is Just these' conditions that w'e really wish to 
know. We wish to know whether under the conception 
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of a necessary being we are thinking anything a,t all or 
not To speak of the unconditioned/’ and thus to take 
away all the conditions by means of wMcli imderstanding 
is able to regard anything as necessaryj does not help us 
. . ,..tG' understand, "whether in', the..- conception , of an; UiiGori“ , 

■' vditionally 1 being we. are:thmkmg: of a real being, 

■ : , or, ' as, , may perhaps be the case, ; of nothing, at all. 

supposed that this conception/ ■ 

■ now.so familiar to us, but originally hit -upon by accident, ; 
..might' . ..:.be " , justified by. .bringing .' forward ..■ a. .number,':.:.. of 
examples,, and that thus all further inquiry into its 

7 •intelligibility \¥as render^^ Every geome.trical ' : 

: :v/;proposition5 it was said, as, for instance,' that a triangle 
• has three angles, is absolutely necessary ; and people ; 
M entitled them, to say that .they. , , , 

"had 'a :pe of what .they meant by . 

an ''Object^'^ . beyond vth-e . .sphere ^ of .human'',,; ;'v 

'''Und'erstandiiig.':,' 

';':.,„;.The examples brought forward were, however,; all' widi-;., 

■ out exception taken from judgments, not fro,m 'ttdngs.,^ .and:;/’ 

■:theit,::;existen^ .unconditioned necessity,; of -a;,; ^ 

Judgment . is not the: ^ thing. ■ as -.an' absolute , necessity. 

: of a thing. The absolute necessity of a .judgment is only : 

.a; conditioned necessity' of the thing predicated, that is,; 
"■i'2a:"Of.: the.' .predicate in the Judgment The proposition just.. 'Sp^' 
;cited';' ' ■,that .three , angles .are. ^absolutely 

';://;;/::ne,ces.sary, ,;but only 'that, ,tf triangle exists, that is, is 
':: :^':'.;:':::r:;:.preseEted ,*iii . perception, 'it-', must • contain., three ,;angles.'::,;':;:.;;^^ 
But this mere logical , necessity has proved a fruitful 
;:;;/:'\:;';'ldpikJb^ , Peopie...'have:ffamed, a/w^r the con-..:::' 

cep tiori of a, thing that seems 'to; include existence withim 
its content, and have then 'assumed that, because existence 
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belongs necessarily to the object as conceiveds it must 
also belong necessarily to the thing itself. Tims it is ” 
inferred that there is an absolutely necessary beings 
because the existence of that being is thought in a con- 
ception that has been arbitrarily assumed, and assumed 
under , the supposition that ' ■ ' there • is aii' . actual object. ■ 
corresponding to it. 

if in an identical judgment I retain "the , subject after' ' 

' ■ rejecting the predicate, a contradiction arises, ■ and, hence^'- '^^ 

T say that the predicate belongsto the subject necessarily^-, ' 

, But if I reject the subject as well as the predicate, there- : 
is no contradiction, for nothing is left to which a contra- 
diction could apply. To assume that there is a triangle, 
and yet to deny that it has three angles, is contradictor}^, 
but there is no contradiction in denying both the triangle , " 

and its three angles. It is exactly the same with the 
623 conc-eptio-n ■ of - an absolutely . , necessary beingv . . ^ If, the "595' 
existence of that being is denied, the thing itself with all 
its predicates is at the same time denied. How can this 
be shown to involve a contradiction ? The contradiction 
cannot come from without, for the thing is not said to be 
necessary because of its relation to anything external ; 

I nor can it come from within, for, in denying the reality 
' of the thing itself, the reality of all that it contains is at 
; the same time denied. “ God is almighty is a necessary 
judgment The predicate “ almighty cannot be denied, 
so long as the subject God ’’ is affirmed, for the con- 
ception of God, that is, of an infinite being, is identical 
with the conception of a Being that is “ almighty.^^ But 
if you say, There is no God/' neither the predicate 
almighty " nor any other predicate remains: in the 
denial of the subject every possible predicate is denied, 
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and there is therefore not ' the least contradiction in 
saying that God does not exist. , ■ ' 

624 At this pointy however, I am told that there is one 59 ^^ 
conception, although only one, the object of which can- 
„ , not : without contradiction .be '.denied, tO' :: exist. ^ The con- 9 , 

' ,:Ceptio.ii is that of an absolutely necessary Being.. T’his . 

. .. Being, it is .said,.,:.possesses all reality,- and' such a Being, 

,',:as I am mulling to admit, we are justified in ■ assuming., to 
be .possible ; 'Now that which -comprehends .ail „ reality,; 
the objector goes on, must also comprehend existence. 
Hence existence is in this case involved in the con- 
.,6'25;:Ceptio.n of a thing as possible. If, therefore, the thing 13 597- 
■ ; even its internal possibility is denied, ^ • 

' ..and this, is: self-contradictory. - ■ 

' ; ■ -Now ;l.';sim.ply ..ask, . whether the proposition, that this or 
that tiling^ exists, is an analytic or a synthetic proposition. 

If it is anatytic, nothing is added to the thought of a 
thing by predicating existence' of it Either the thought 
in you must itself be the thing, or you have simply 
assumed existence to be implied in mere possibility, and 
then derived existence from internal possibility, which is 
nothing but a wretched tautology. It does not mend 
matters, to .use the word “-reality ” - in speaking of' the ^ . 
conception of. a thing, and the word “ existence in- ; 
speaking of the conception of the predicate. Cali all 
that is assumed “reality/^ and in the conception of the 
subject the thing w-ith all its predicates is already assumed 
to be actual, and this assumption is . simply repeated in 
626 -the predicate. Admit, on. 'the other hand, as every 598 
rational being must admit, that every proposition which 
affirms existence is synthetic, and how can it be an}? 
longer maintained that thB predicate of existence cannot 
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be denied without contradiction ? That is the privilege 
of analytic propositions only, and is bound up with their • 
very nature. 

The illusion which arises from confusing a logical 

■ predicate - with- a real- predicate^' that is,, with: one that ^ 
determines an actual thing, stubbornly resists almost ail 

: attempts to correct it As logic abstracts from all eon-' - 
tent, anything at all may serve as^ a logical predicate:;-; ;■ 
nay, the subject may even be predicated of itself. Buta ■ 
determination 2i real predicate, which adds something , - ' 
to the conception of the subject and enlarges it Hence 
it must not be assumed in, the conception , of the ^sulyect 
Being is evidently 'HOtn., real predicate^ that .is, a, ' con- : 
ception of something, that- ' is ' Capable'' ; of ; being ,.' .added" td,:;.:;;:.;'; 
the conception of a thing. It is merely the ungrounded 
assertion of a thing . or ' of certain determinations, ;as;'.^an 
object of thought ^' ' 'In logic; simply;,;the:: copula';, 

. of a judgment : : The proposition,,; God ' ' is ' ■ owmifoieni^ ' ^ 
contains two ' -conceptions^ the; , objects of ', which are,,,-':.;,,,,: 

■ ; .respectively and omnipotence ; „and the' wo.rd is adds ; ■ 

627 no .new predica.te,'but is merely a sign . .that , the-, predicate. 599 
, , . omnipotent is asserted in .relation to the . subject. ' 

If, then, I take the term. God^ which is the subject, to 
comprehend the whole of the predicates, including the 
predicate omnipotent^ and say, God is^ or There is a Goi^ 

I do not enlarge the conception of God by a new predicate, 
but I merely bring the subject in itself with all its 
predicates, in other words, the object, into relation with 
my conception. The content of the object and of my 
conception must be exactly the same, and hence I add 
''nothing to my conception, which expresses merely the 
possibility of the ' object, by dimply placing its object 
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before me in tliouglits and, saying that it is. The real 
contains no more than the possible. A hundred real 
dollars do not contain a cent more than a hundred 
possible dollars. The one signifies the conception^ the 
other the object as it is set 'over against the conception ; 
but if the object contained more than the conception^ the 
conception would not express the whole object^ and 
w’-onld therefore be an: inadequate conception. ^ No doubt. ■ 
there is in my purse a hundred dollars more if I actually 
possess thenij than if I have merely the conception^ that 
isj have merely the possibility of them. As realj the 
object is not simply contained' in : my conception 
analyticailyp but it is. added to it synthetically^ the con- 
ception as such being merely a determination of my own 
state. But the hundred dollars- do not become more 
■ , than a hundred whether they exist outside of my con- 

628 'No matter therefore what or how many are the predi- 600 
cates by which I think a thing, no matter if I should '' 
think it even in the completeness of its determinations, I 
add absolutely nothing to , it by 'saying that it is. To 
think of a Being of the highest reality, a Being in whom 
^ ' .no reality : is w^anting, in no ' 'way , settles, : the " 'question, : , . 

:.'■ .that:. Being, does -or ...does .■ not, exist ,' Fo,r, 

.... ..although my conception of .the -possible rea.l. content: of .a:.-.. 

.: iv^ thing ; may.' .want' ■nothing, . it -may. be ..only. ,.a' conception, 
and relatively to my whole state of thinking, this may 
be a-wantiiig, that I have no . knowledge whether the 
object of my conception is ■ also possible a posiermi. 

And here we come upon the true source of the difficulty. 

should never th^nk of identifying the existence of the 
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tiling witli the mere conception of it In that case we at 
once see that the conception of a thing signifies merely 
the agreement of the object with the universal conditions 
of all possible empirical knowledge ; whereas, by the 
existence of a thing we mean that the..object: is ,: thougM . ■ : ■ 

■ as contained in ■ the ■ context of' experience, as a .whole, 

629 The conception of the object is not in the least enlarged 6'oi 
■" by ■■ its connection . with the context of experience as; a ■ ■ ■ 

■ whole, but our thought is enriched by the possibility ' / 

. of another perception. It is therefore not surprising^.''- 
that,' if we try - to .think existence simply by me.aiis of 
the pure category, we cannot mention a ..single, mark, 
which distinguishes existence from mere possibility. 

The conception of a Supreme Being is in many re- 
spects a most valuable idea, but, just because it is 

630 only an idea, it is quite incapable by itself pf extend- 602 
ing our knowledge of actual existence. It cannot even 
enable us to say that something may possibly exist apart 
from the idea. Leibnitz is therefore very far from having 
shown a priori^ as he fondly supposed he had shown, 
that so sublime an ideal Being is even possible. 

The labour and energy spent upon the famous ontolog- 
ical or Cartesian proof from mere conceptions of the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being are therefore thrown away, and 
a man has no more chance of extending his knowledge 
by means of mere ideas than a merchant can better his ■ 
position by adding a few noughts to his cash account. 

^ 3 * Section K — The Cosmoiogicai Proof n 603 

632 The cosmological proof, like the ontological, afiirms 604 
the connection of absolute necessity with the highest 
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reality ; buty instead ^ reasoning from- the highest reality ^ 
to necessity of existeiiccy it reasons from the uncoiidi- 
tioiied necessity of some being or other as given to the 
unlimited reality of that being. It thus enters upon a line of 
reasoning which at: least seems to be natural, whether it'is:' ' 

V : to be called rational or, sophistical, and which has a certaiii': „ ' ■ 
persuasive force with the ' speculative not less than with, . 

V the. oomiiioii , intellect 'This proof, which .is called by 
..... ; lieibnitz' the., ,argument a. contingentia shall 

; . , ' :nGwatateh^^ 

, It — , 

: : anything exists^ an absolutely-, necessary Being e.xists. ■ 

Now, 

a: 

. -nhihbsolutely exists...- : 

:,The ' minor,, premise.'. of-'this^' syllogism.^ :.contains,'.^&^ 

.:633 statem.ent , of a . particular experience.;' the major '.premise, '605. 
them.ference from.' any experience at all to the;existence'.:: 

.,neeessary;' .The,.'proQf^;^^ 

,properly '^starts''. from -experience, , and thus it does . not . 
proceed' "completely: a priori or ' ontologically. For '.that 
- reason, : and: the object of ail ,possibie:. 

experience .is. call^^ the" world, it is , known - as , the;. 
cosmological proof. And as it makes abstraction from 
-.. .. - all the. special properties o.f -objects' of.: experience which 
make our world different, from: any other possible world, 

' .::^:;'':.:this :is ^distinguished- also from the physico- 

theological method of proof,' which reasons from the 
peculiar nature of the world of sense as it is presented to 
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The proof then goes on as follows. There is only one 
way in which the necessary being can be determiiiedy or^ 
ill other words, it must have one out of each possible 
pair of opposite predicates. Hence the conception of 
r the necessary being must completely determine it ,, N 
there is only a single conception possible, which, com- 
' pletely determines a thing a namely, the concep- ^ . ' 

tion of the ens realissimum, ' Therefore, the conception 
634 of the absolutely real being is the only one under which 606, 
■■ - a necessary being can be thought, that is, a Supreme ■ ■ ■ 
■ Being necessarily exists. 

In this ■ cosmologicai .argument • so., many,. sophistical, 
propositions are brought together, that it seems as if 
speculative reason had exhausted its dialectical skill in 
producing the greatest possible transcendental illusion. 

I shall at present simply mention in their order the 
sophisms by w^hich an old argument has been clothed in 
a new form and an appeal made to the agreem,ent of tw^o 
witnesses, and reason, when in re,ality the 
only witness is pure, reason, . which assumes- a different ' ,^ 

' dress and voice, and , pretends to , be a second, witness.',,,-;,, 
fTo make quite sure of its stability this proof takes its 
stand upon experience, and therefore affects to be differ- 
ent from the ontological proof, which puts its entire trust 
in pure a priori conceptions. Tc But the only use the cos- 
mological proof makes of experience is to enable it to 
make the first step, and to reach the conclusion that 
some sort of necessary being exists. Experience, how- 
ever, cannot tell us what may be the nature of this" 
necessary being, and hence reason is forced to make 
a perfectly new start, and to seek by an examination 
of mere conceptions to find out w 4 iat mpst be the attri- 
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,,63.5 ..butes,. of. .sucli^ a being.:;.;. .ill: other ...-wordSj; it,, asks wiii€h,6o'/: 
among all possible things contains in itself the conditions 
essential to absolute necessity. ■ The required conditions, 
as it comes to believe, are found simply and solel.y in 

an 'absolutely real being,, and'. accord-' ;■': 

' ' ' iiigiy it infers that this is tho absolutely necessary being, y 
''' :It is. plain, however, that in this; reasoning it;, is 'assumed, 

.,^, ' that the co'nception .of a being, of- the highes.t ■ 'reality ;'y ' 
,: . perfectly coincides; with the conception of absolute neces-:.y;:, 

, , ,sity -of existence, . and that we -can ' therefore, reason ;;feoin'' 

.-../ the .one to, the, other., , 'Now -this was also the., assumption ;y 
of. the'^ so that a principle is .as- , 

; Slimed and made the basis of the ■ cosmological proof 
which -it was the express object of that pix>of to ,, avoid,;, 

: " tising. ; : -Absolute necessity is existence that follows from ’ ' 
mere: GO ,,If it, is, said, '.that the, conception of,'-;' ' 

is ;a .conception,, .and. indeed;,, the: only , f ; 
one, which is appropriate and , adequate to necessary 
, existence,' it must also, be ■ admitted,- that' the ,, oiie;;, ;caii;,;:V^ 

■ ;,:be .: inferred.. ,:fro .othen Plainly, therefore, ;., it 

; . : ohtologicai;.argumeiit from^ mere conceptions ' which: gives;^; 

,': 'to,' ,:the . so-called "cosmological ' proof" all its 'force. The:' ;;: 

' appeal to experience is quite idle, serving at 'the most to 
■ suggest the conception of absolute necessity, but , not,' to 
connect .' that , conception with, any object,,. .in particular. 
:,;,^,,;'-;The'':mom.ent,, to. -eifect .the -connection,- we, are,::.::.:::'-:; 

; ; , ; forced to -leave experience altogether,, ;and to search amon,g,„'' 

636 pure collceptions for one. which contains in itself the con- 60S 
, ditions of the possibility of , an. .absolutely necessary Being. 

But if in this way we could .be sure that such a Being 
is possible at all, its existence would at the same time^fee ' 
established ; for the argument 'amounts to this, that of ail 
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possible beings there is only one which carries '^hth it 
absolute necessity ; in other words, that there is only one 
Being which exists with absolute necessity. 

^*^37 The second path, then, upon which speculative reason 609 
' enters in its effort to -reacli the .existence , of the, .Supreme ' 
Being, is not only -equally deceptive with the -first, but it- - ■ 
has the additional fault of leading to an igmmtio eknchL 
It undertakes to lead us by a new way, but after a short ■ 
circuit it brings us back to the very path that it had .' 

■ induced us to abandon. 

■ I have said that .in this cosmological proof there lies ■ 
.nest ■ of dialectical assumptions, which - 
..transcendental criticism has no difficulty. .in.dete.cting: and . „ , 
exposing. ' ■ I shall content myself with simply enumerating ,, 
them, leaving it "to the reader who is familiar with our 
method to find 'out for himself wherein their fallacy con- 
' sists. 

IVe find in it (i) the transcendental principle of reason- ' 
ing from the contingent to its cause. This principle is 
no doubt applicable wfithin the v/orld of sense, but beyond 
that world it has no meaning whatever. No synthetic 

■ .proposition like that of causality can be derived from the 
purely intellectual conception of the contingent. The 
principle of causality has no meaning, and no criterion 
for its employment, except in relation to the world of 
sense ; whereas, in the cosmological argument, it is used 
for the very purpose of taking us beyond the world of 
sense. 

638 There is (2) the inference to a first cause from the Cmo 
impossibility of an infinite series of causes being pre- 
sented one after the 'other in the world of sense. This - 
is an inference which- reason does 'not permit us to employ 
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as a priEciple even within experiences mnch; '' !esS::';:to v ;:3 
extend it beyond experiences where there is no chain of 

/ ...Also . .(:3) . the Mse ■self-satisfaction' of ■i*easGn//tliat;,;th,e', ' 

. :■ ■ 'Series', is complete' merely because all /tlie ',concli'tip,ns' of . ■ 

' the series have finally been, eliminated. ^ It is'' overlooked; 
that ' there ■ can in. that case be no necessity, . and -it. is , ' 

. simply assumed that the conception is complete because' 

. there .is . no,; longer .anything ■ to serve. ..as .an object' of . :. 

. conception..'.' . 

. :And..'.(4) ■ the confusion of ■ the logical possibility of , the 
;,.^ ':.',concept!on of 'reality as^ a complete whole, a conception ;;,',,,'' .,, 
which '.no doubt is self-consistent, with the transcendeiita! 
,'possib.iiity,.'of that' reality. For the latter there is needed 
■ , 'R'. ■,.:.principle " that shows .the practicability., of ; such a . syn-', ' 
'''^thesis^^M^d that 'kind can apply only' to, the , 

^ y'.,: ,.held,^^ experience.-. ; 

642,;.,,.., ,' Smifre. of the J)iaMiical Illusion in all 'Trans€mdental:.l:^^A: 

Proofs, 

V , Both of these proofs .are; transcendental, or attempts, to' /' 

, - prove ' the .existence of God - independently of empirical ■ -, 
64-3" .principles. ' ., What, then, in these transcendental proofs , -is ^'^;5 
. '. ■ the ■ cause of the dialectical and yet natural . illusion, ' by . ' :,' ■, , 
wliich the conception of necessity is connected with the 
.. conception of the highest- realityf .and: ,by which/';that, 
;..:;':^^'whidr' is dhly.ai: idea 'is realized and 'hypostatized,? ■ ' 

444 '..-;',' If I.nm forced, to. think something to ,. be necessary as,:'.a;,^'^,^' 
condition of the. existence .of things. , in. general, , and.;if,:y,et ■ 

I am unable to think of a -single thing which is in itself 
necessary, it inevitably follows that necessity and con- 
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tingency can have no meaning as applied to things them-” 
selves. Were it otherwise, a contradiction, would arise. 
Hence neither of these two principles can be objective. 
But this does not hinder them from being subjective 
principles^ of .reason, one of which calls upon os to seek 
for something that is necessary as a condition of ail:: that 
is presented as ■ existing, and to be content with nothing 
short of a complete a friori explanation ; v/hile the other 
warns us that we need never hope to obtain a complete 
explanation, or, in other words, that we must not suppose 
a,nything empirical to be imconditioned and to admit of 
no further derivation. Taken in this sense, the Two 
principles, , ,:as-:. -.merely .heuristic .and .ngulativey .concern^ 
only the formal interest of reason, and are quite con-: 
sistent with each other. The one says that in our, 
speculations . on nature we., should proceed as. -if .there'; 
weie a,: necessary first cause of all, that .belongs '. to sexist*; 


: ledge to 'Systematic^ unity,, an ..object ..that, may-- be attainedc' ■ 
if we only-.keep before our. minds the .idea of. a. supreme ' 
cause as a point towards which we should direct our 
! efforts. The other warns us not to regard any single 617 
determination relating to the existence of things as an 
ultimate cause, that is, as absolutely necessary, but always 
to view it as conditioned, and therefore to keep the way 
ever open for further derivation. But if all that is observed 
■ to belong to things must be viewed as only conditionally 
necessary, nothing that is 'presented to us empirically can 
be regarded as absolutely necessary. 

From this.it follows that we muk conceive that which 
cis absolutely necessary to be outside of the workL ^ Serving ' 
simply as a principle for producing the greatest possible 
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unity in phenomena through the idea of a supreme caiise^ 
it can never be realized m the worlds because the second 
rule bids us look upon all empirical causes of the unity 
: 0 f phenomenaf as derived. 

ideal of the Supreme -BeiBg/is ;tIierefortr:aDtlikig'^ 

' 'but ■ a regulative of reason, teliing^ u^ to view all ■ 

' ; connection^ in the-,wwld as if it proceedecl from aii alh^: ' 

' sufficient necessary cause.. We can base upon it a rule 
' for the sy unity which is necessarym the. expkria- :y ■ ■ 

y tion of th according to universal, laws, but it does ■ ■■, 

not .entitle us to assert that, there is an existence necessary ■ 

, y;,:iii^ , At the same time it is impossible to, avoid. the 
. transcendental subreption by which this formal principle . : , 
is imagined to be constitutive, and the unity of the world , ' I ' 

V hypostatized. It is the same here as with space. Space ' ' ' 

,;,,.,;;yyis.;,:merely;a,,' prind sensibility, but asyit iGriginajty;^ - 

y makes .possible ..all :.the figures. which. ..are merely .difierent. ^y.; 

■ yHiBitations ,.pf itselfj^^^h held: .to.be^: something, .:a6soluteiyy ,;y; 

; uiecessary'.and.. seif-subsistent, and to be an: object. givehin / ,^^^ 
.itself , Similarly,; the. systematic unity ' of ■, nature, y.. .,'^^ 

cannotbeahown ,to be a principle, of the empmcal', use'; of 
our reasGUj^ except in so far as''we presupp6se.the '.idea of V.';' 
y an absolutely real being as; .the supreme cause. 'Accord- ; : 

V ingiy, this idea is supposed to'be an actual object,' and f 

. : .this, object,, because it is the. supreme condition of exist- '.. 
,i4l ,.,ence, is,'., regarded .as .necessary. Thus d, regulative ^^20 
cipie is changed into a constitutive principle. That such 
■a substitution has actually been made is evident from 
this, that if I consider- that Supreme Being, which rela- 
tively to^ the world is absolutely or unconditionally 
necessary, as a thing existing by itself, I cannot conceive 
what such necessity -means. The conception of necessity, 
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therefore^ is one. wMch lies in my reason merely as a 
formal condition of thought, not as a material and 
hypostatic condition of existence. 

. Section VL — The Physico-theologkal Proof... 

■ If, then, neither the conception .of things in . general,, 
nor the experience of any - existence in general^ can yield, 
what we require, it only remains to try whether . 
determmate experieiice of the things that are presented 
to us ill the world,' and of their constitution and order, 
may not enable us to establish the existence of a ' ■ 
Supreme Being. Such, a proof we should ... call the. ' 
physico 4 heologicaL Should this also fail, no satisfactory 
proof can be given, on the basis of speculative reason, 
of the existence of ; a Being'^' coiresponding .'to, 
transcendental idea. 

649 After what has already been ;said,, .it ' is . soon- '' seen 6':2 r 
that an easy and conclusive answer to this; last problem^^^ -^ 

'■ may be expected For how can any experience /-ever' ^ 
be adequate to an idea? It is just the peculiarity of an 
'idea of reason that no , experience can coincide with 'it 
'The transcendental idea of a necessary and all-sufficient 
Original Being is so transcendently great, and is raised 
so far above all that is empirical and conditioned, that we 
can never find in experience material enough to realize it 
in its completeness. We are therefore forced to grope 
about among things conditioned, seeking in vain for an 
unconditioned, of which no law of empirical •synthesis 
can give us an example or even the least indication. 

651 The play sico-theologicai proof must always be mentioned 623 
with respect. It is the oldest and simplest proof of all, 
and never fails to commend itself to the popular mind. 
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It iEiparts life to the study of naturej as it was itself 
suggested by that study, and receives... new vigour from it. 

652 But althoiigli this line' of. argument must be admitted 624, 
to be both reasonable and useful, it', cannot be sliowii to 
; 'have. a claim.' to demonstrative certainty. .On the v 
. contrary, it 'must, be maintained that' the physico-theo- ' f 
; iogica! . argument in proof of the 'existence of a.. 'Supreme,. , 
Being cannot stand alone, but has to fall back upon the 
. o,ntoiogicaI arg.ument, which it simply serves, to . introduce,.. 

' ^ 'in;order,to:make up. for its own; deficiency.. . The ontologi- ^ 

cal is therefore the only possible argument. 

in the. physico-theologicai argum,ent 625, 

; ..are these ; (i) There are in the world everywhere distinct , 
-.■:'iii.arks.,.^o to a definite end, an adaptation . : . 

k out with great- wisdom, and which' ' . 

v:.:.,-:,;' 'is'., trac awhoie indescribably' compiexin. content ; 

y. .as. uM^ .:. ■. (2): ''.This .adaptation, does^ .. . 

not at all belong to the nature of things that exist in the 
world, but is extraneous and accidental That is to say, 

. :';difierent..'. things..: could not ;aii. .-conduce to 'a.. single- end;-;:.;', 
through such an infinite variety of means, were they not 
specially selected and adapted to that end by a rational 
.■ principle, acting from certain preconceived ideas . . (3) - 
'■....There : must . exist, a single, 'wise and, sublime ' , 

v., 'cause, or, more than .one, and this, cause cannot be, identh'., ' 

. .'fied w.ith the blind, all-powerful productiveness ''.of. nature, 
but must be an intelligent . and /m cause. (4) The unity 
654 exhibited m the, mutuah relation. of the parts of the world 626 
is that of a skilfully, .constructed edifice ; and hence the 
unity of the cause of the world is certain so far as our 
observation extends, and by all the principles of analogp 
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According to this argnmentg the adaptation and iiarmony 62) 

655 of so many forms of nature proves contingency merely in 
the form of the worlds but not In its matter or substance. 

To prove the latteiy it would be necessary to show that 
the things of the world would not be capable of such 
order and harmony, if they were not in their substance the 

■ product of "supreme wisdom. . .But to prove this, ' we 
should have to take a totally different line of argument' : ■ 
"■ from that which appeals to the analogy of human art 
All that the argument from design can possibly prove is 
an architect of the world, who is very much limited by the ■■ ■ ■ 

' adaptability of the- material in which he works : it cannot 
prove a creator of the world, to whose idea everything is 
subject. The argument is therefore very far from being 
siifhcient to prove what it set out to prove, namely, the 
existence of an all-siillicient Original Being. To establish 
•:;:' 4 he contingency.' of matter itself, we would .need.^ to have 
recourse to a transcendental argimient, and this is the 
very thing which, in the argument from design, we have 
^ ' 'been trying to- .avoid. ■ 

The physico-theological argument therefore reasons 
from the contingent character of the order and adaptation 
everywhere observable in the world to the existence of a 
cause adeguate to its production. But as this cause must 
be conceived as something perfectly definite^ it can only 
be the conception of a Being who possesses all power, 
wisdom, etc., in a word, all that perfection which is 
characteristic of an all-sufficient Being. "" 

656 Now, I think no one will be bold enough to say that he 628 
can tell how the greatness of the world which is presented 

«for his observation is related, either in content or extent, 
to omnipotence ; how the order of the world is related to 
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supreme wisdom^ and the unity of the world to the 
absolute unity of its Author. Hence the physico-tlieo- 
logical argument cannot give us a definite conception of 
the ' Supreme Cause of the world, and is therefore insLifii- 

■ cieiit aS' the principle of a theology, which is itself to serve , 

: ' : as the basis ofreli^^ 

,'The. truth is that, when it has led us to the point of 629 
: admiriiig the greatness of the. wisdom, power, etc., of the 
, ...Author v.of . thc^ world, the argument ■ . fro.m experi.ence. 
camidttake us any further. . Accordingly, we abandon it , 
^altogother,;and;,go' on to reason from the .contingency 

inferred at the very beginning from the' ■ , 
y' ': order and^^ of the world. From this contingency , . 

■ ' ■ ,we advance, by means solely of traBscendental' conceptions, 

' :: the'' :-existence , of ^ .something . . absolutely ..necessary,' ■ , 

^ 'Andi^^& of the absolute necessity - , 

: ; of ./the'' , 'first , • cause,' we ,. proceed' . .to the thoroughly '' deter- . ; ^ 

/'/ .fr'mined . or ' determi^ conception of that;, cause,, that 
' :';, ::tO:an .all-comprehensive reality, . ' Thus' the. physico.-theo-;.y ... 
.logical proo]^. foiled in , its attempt to prove the.'' existence'.' ':/ 
v '',' ..^::.:.of: a 'Suprein,e Being,.. suddenly 'falls back upon the’ eosmot;,/: 
■:".''^'',.togical proof;, and as the oo’smoiogicai is’; .simply' the 
ontologica in disguise, the argument from design " . 

Mills its aim, by means of pure reason only, 

, although it began ; by disclaiming’ all connection with pure b, ''1 
reason, and professed . to make use of nothing that was 
V.' not clearly ..proved by; experience. ■ 

658 The physico-theolo,gical proof of the existence of an 630 
Original or Supreme Being, therefore, rests upon the 
cosmological proof, and the cosmological upon the ontO” 
logical. And as no other .path is open to speculative? 
Teason but these-% three, tfie 'ontological proof from pure 
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conceptions of reason is the only one possible^ even if we 
admit that any proof of a proposition, which goes so far 
beyond understanding as employed in experience, is 
possible- at all- ■ 

659 Section VIL — Criticism of ail Speculative Theology. 63 c 

667 Reason in its purely speculative use is quite incapable. 63^ 
of proving the existence of a Supreme Being, At the ■ 

: same time it is of very great value in this way, that it . 

■ is able to correct our knowledge of that Being, should it 6^c 
be possible to obtain a knowledge of it in any other way, ^ 

'■to bring "it into- harmony with itself and with all the aims • 
of our intelligence, and to purify it of all that is incon- 
sistent with the conception of ' an Original Being, and of 
all admixture of empirical limitations. 

669 ' The Supreme Being is for purely speculative reason a 641 
mere ideal, but still a perfectly faultless ideal, which 

, completes and crowns the whole of human daiowledge. 

And if it should turn out that there is a moral theology, 
which is able to supply what is deficient in speculative 
theology, we should then find that transcendental 
theology is no longer merely problematic, but is indis- 
pensable in the determination of the conception of a 
Supreme Being, and in the continual criticism of reason, 
which is so often deluded by sense and is not always in 
harmony even with its own ideas. Necessity, infinity, 
unity, existence apart from the world (not as a soul of 
the world), eternity as free from conditions of time, 

670 omnipresence as unaffected by conditions of space, etc.; 642 
are purely transcendental predicates, the purified concep- 

"tion of which,. essential; as it is every blieology, can' be" 

ed;, only ■'■fmm-a--' ti^scend^ta 
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^^'x THE METAPHYSIC OF: MORALITY.' : 

• 241 Seciion /. — Transition from ordinary Moral Conceptions to 
the Philosophical Conception of Morality, 

Nothing in the whole world, or even outside of the 
world, can possibly be regarded as good without limita- 
tion except a good will. No doubt it is a good and 
V. desirable ■ thing.'to '.have intelligence, sagacity,..::judg"; 
nient, 'and, other intellectual -gifts, , by whatever name„they 
called, it is ' also . good ■ and desirable ■ in many; 
respects 4 o possess by nature such qualities as courage, 
resolution, and perseverance ; but all these gifts of 
nature may be in the highest degree pernicious and 
hurtful, if the will which directs them, or what is called 
the character^ is not itself good. The same thing applies 
to gifts of fortune. Power, wealth, honour, even good 
health, and that general well-being and contentment with 
one's lot which we call happiness, give rise to pride and 
not infrequently to insolence, if a man's will is not good ; 
nor can a reflective and impartial spectator ever look 
with satisfaction upon the unbroken prosperity of a man 
who is destitute of the -ornament of a pure and good will 
A will would' therefore seem to be the indispemablev' 
^ condition without which no one is even worthy to be 

242 A man's will is good, not because the consequendfes 
which flow" fro^i it are good, nor because it is caimble of 
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attaining the end which it seeks, but it is good in itself^ 
or because it wills the good. By a good will is not 
meant mere weli-wishmg ; it consists in a resolute 
employment of all the means within one^s reach, and 
its intrinsic value is in noway increased by success or 
lessened by failure. 

This idea of the absolute value of mere will seems so 
extraordinary that, although it is endorsed even by the 
popular judgment, we must subject it to careful scrutiny. 

243 If nature had meant to provide simply for the mainten- 
ance, the well-being, in a word the happiness, of beings 
which have reason and will, it must be confessed that, in 
making use of their reason, it has hit upon a very poor 
way of attaining its end. As a matter of fact the very 
worst way a man of refinement and culture can take to 
secure enjoyment and happiness is to make use of his 
reason for that purpose. Hence there is apt to arise in 
his mind a certain degree of misology^ or hatred of reason. 
Finding that the arts which minister to luxury, and even 
the sciences, instead of bringing him happiness, only lay 
a heavier yoke on his neck, he at length comes to envy, 
rather than to despise, men of less refinement, who follow 
more closely the promptings of their natural impulses, 

244 and pay little heed to what reason tells them to do or to 
leave undone. It must at least be admitted, that one 
may deny reason to have much or indeed any value in 
the production of happiness and contentment, without 
taking a morose or ungrateful view of the goodness with 
which the world is governed. Such a judgment really 
means that life has another and a much nobler end than 
'happiness, ' and', that-the true'- :vocatiGn'' of td " 
secure that end. 


, met^ , '■ , ,; v 'v22,|= 

The true object of rea,son therij in so far as it is prac- 
ticalj or capable of mfliieiicing the will, must be to 
produce a will which is gaod in itself, and not merely, 
good as a means to something -else.:- '.;''This.' will is not,.tlie: 
only, or the whole good, but it is the highest good, and 
the condition of all other .good, even of the: desire for 
happiness itself. It is therefore not inconsistent with the 
wisdom of nature that the cultivation of reason which is 
essential to the furtherance of its first and unconditioned 
object, the production of a good will, should, in this life 
at, 'least, in many ways 'limit, or even make, impossible, 

. ' ' the. attammeiit of ■ happiness, . which ’ is its second '.and 
' conditioned, object 

','To:, bring to clear ,coiisciousness the con.ception: of ,a 
' ®‘.45 which is, good in, : itself, . a conception^ already ^ familiar, 
to the popular mind, let us examine the conception of 
dniy, which involves the idea of a good will as manifested 
under certain subjective limitations and hindrances. 

I pass over actions which are admittedly violations of 
duty, for these, however useful they may be in the attain- 
ment of this or that end, manifestly do not ^locttdfrom 
duty. I set aside also those actions which are not 

duty,. but which yet are , done 
' ' the" impulse of ..some natural inclination, although 

mt a direct mclinaiion to do these particula^r actions; 
for in these it is easy to determine whether the action 
that is consistent with duty, is done from duty or with 
some selfish object in view.. , It is more difficult to make 
' a clear distinction of motives. when there is - a direct ^ in- 
clination to do a certain action, which, is itself in con- 
formity with duty# The preservation of one^s own lif^, 
for instance, is^a duty;.* but, -as everyone has a natural 
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inclination to preserve liis lifcj the anxious care which 
most men usually devote to this object^ has no iiitiinsic 
values nor the maxim from which they a,ct any moral 
import They preserve their life in accordance with diity^ 

:: ■ ■ . but^ not because of duty. But, suppose' adversity and hope- 

246 less sorrow to have taken away all desire' for' life ' suppose 
■ ■that the wretched -man would welcome death, as a, release, 

andyet takes means to prolong, his life simply from" a,,' sense.. 
'" of duty; then his maxim has a genuine moral import ' 

247 ' -.But, secondly, an action that. is done. from, d.uty.:,ge.ts its: 
" moral value,- not from the object which it is intended- to 

secure, but from ^ jnaxiin.-,..,.hy"Whicli;;ib^^^^ 

Accordingly, the action has the same moral value 
w^hether the object is attained or not, if only the 
principle by which the wull is determined to act is 

248 independent of every object of sensuous desire. What 
was said above makes it clear, that it is not the object 
aimed at, or, in other words, the consequences which flow 
from an action when these are made the end and motive 
of tlie will, that can give to the action an unconditioned 
.and moral value. ^n. what, then,. can the:morai .value of 
an action consist, 'if it does not lie in the will itself, as 
directed to the attainment of a certain object? It can 
lie only in the principle of the will, no matter whether 
the object sought can be attained by the action or noB) 
For the will stands as it were at the parting of the ways^, 
between its a /mrf principle, which is' fomiai, and ' its 
a posteriori material motive. As so standing it must be 
determined by something, and, as no action which is* 
done. -from' duty can be determined by a material piiii- 

cipie, it can- be- determined only by the formal principle of 

all volition, " r 
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From the two propositions jtist set forth a third 
directly follows^ 'which may be thus stated: is f/w 

to act from reverence for law. Now, I may 
have a natural inclination for the' object that I expect to 
. ; from my action, put can' never have for 

■'/ that which is not a spontaneous- activity ^ of my will, but ' , 

, merely an effect of ' it y neith er can I have . reverence for ' , ' 
any,, natural inclination, whether it is my own or another's. 

If, it is,, my own,. I can 'at, most only 'approve Q,f it ,y if ,.itis:, 

. manifested.:,,.^ I ,may: regard if as^ ,cpnducive;fb;;', 

.,, my: own ,.,,,, inte^^ and hence I may, in certain' cases, even : 

: :,,, ;p::be: said.'! have \a love .for, it But the only thing .which,! ' . ■ 
call: '.Teverence , or which, can lay me under an obligation- 
act,: is the law which is connected with my will, not as ■a. 

as, a principle y a principle which 'is, not 
dependent upon natural inclination, but overmasters it, 
or at least allows it to have no inhuence whatever in 
determining my course of action. Now if an action which 
is done out of regard for duty sets entirely aside the 
influence of natural inclination and along with it 
every object of the will, nothing else is left by which 
the will can be determined but objectively the law 
itself,' " and ■ s ubject kely pure reverence ■ for the law as ; a 
action.,, -Thus, ■ there ■ arises the maxim, to ' 
law even at the sacrifice of all my natural ■ ■■ 

f ■ ;': ■ '';!nclma'tions.:,P,:^^ 

249 The supreme good which we call moral can therefore ■ 
be nothing* but the idea of the law m itself, in so far as it 
is this idea which determines the will, and not any con- 
sequences that are expected to follow. Only a rational 
being can have such an idea, and hence a man who actS 
from the idea gf the law is already ' morally good, no 
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which he expects .from 

Ills action follow or not. 

Now what must be the nature of a law, the idea of 
250 ' which' is 'to- determine the will, cYeri apait,. froiii the,, effects,; 
expected to follow, and which is therefore itself entitled ; 
to be called good absolutely and without qimlification ? 
As the will must not be moved to act from any desire for 
''' the results expected- to ioliow from obedience to a ceitain 
law. the only- principle of the will -whicli remains - is, that-,., 

- 'of the conformity of actions to. universal law. ,- - -In- -ail , 
- ' cases I must act in such a way that I can at the^ same 

time will that my maxim should become a universal law. 
This is what is meant by conformity to law pure and 
simple ; and this is the principle which serves, and must 
serve, to determine the will, if the idea of duty is not to 
be regarded as empty and chimerical As a, matter of 
fact the judgments which we are wont to pass upon 
conduct perfectly agree with this principle, and in making 
them we always have it before our eyes. 

May I, for instance, under the pressure of circum- 
stances, make a promise which I have no intention of 
keeping ? The question is not, whether it is prudent to 
make a false promise, but whether it is morally right. 
251 To enable me to answer this question shortly and con- 
clusively, the best way is for me to ask myself whether 
it would satisfy me that the maxim to extricate myself 
from embarrassment by giving a false promise should 
have the force of a universal law, applying to" others as 
well as to myseE And I see at once, that, while I cam 
certainly will the lie, I cannot will that lying should be a 
finiversai law. If lying were universal, there would, 
properly speaking, be no promises wh^^tever. I might 
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say that I intended to do a certain thing at some future 
timCj but nobody would, believe me^ or if he did at the 
moment trust to my promise, he would afterwards pay 
'me.'baek in - my ■'own, .■'.coin.-,' ' , . ■'M.y . :,maxini ' ■: thus piwes 
'.■itself to be selMestructive, so /soon,., .as .if is taken as,, a 
.■miiversal .law. 

Duty, then, consists in the obligation to act from pure 
.reverence .ibr.. the moral law. To, .this motive . -ail .others 
must give way, for it is the condition of a will which 
is good in itselp and which has a value with which 
nothing else is comparable. 

There is, however, in man a strong feeling of antagon- 
ism .to .The commands of duty, aithougli his., reason .tells, 
.him that those commands ■ are worthy , of, the • highest 
reverence,.;, - man not .only possesses reason,, but he 
has certain natural wants and inclinations, the complete 
satisfaction of which he calls happiness. These natural 
inclinations clamorously demand to have their seemingly 
reasonable claims respected ; but reason issues its 
commands inflexibly, refusing to promise anything to the 
natural desires, and treating their claims with a sort of 
neglect and contempt From this there arises a natural 
dialectic^ that is, a disposition to explain away the strict 
laws of duty, to cast doubt upon their validity, or at 
least, upon their purity and stringency, and in this way 
to make them yield to the demands of the natural 
.mclinations. ■;:;■.;■■,;,.,,■f^■:f.',;^■^ 

Thus men are forced to go beyond the narrow circle 
of ideas within which their reason ordinarily moves, and 
to take a step into the field of moral philosophy., not 
indeed from any perception of spectilative difficulties, but 
simply on practical grounds. ■ ,The practical reason of 
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men cannot be long exeicised any more than the 
tlieoreticab without failing insensibly into a dialectic^ 
which compels it to call in the aid of philosophy j and in 
the one case as in the other, rest can be found only in a 
thorough criticism of human reason. 

254 Section II — Transition from Popniar Moral Philosophy 
to the Mefaphysic of Morality. 

- - So far, we have drawn our conception of duty from the: 

manner in which men employ it in the ordinary exer- 
cise of their practical reason. The conception of duty, 
however, we must not suppose to be therefore derived from 
experience. On the contrary, we hear frequent com- 
plaints, the justice of which we cannot but admit, that no 
one can point to a single instance in which an action has 
undoubtedly been done purely from a regard for duty \ 
that there are certainly many actions which are not 
opposed to duty, but none which are indisputably done 
2$^ from duty and therefore have a moral value. Nothing 
indeed can secure us against the complete loss of our 
ideas of duty, and maintain in the soul a well-grounded 
respect for the moral law, but the clear conviction, that 
reason issues its commands on its own authority, without 
256 caring in the least whether the actions of men have, as a 
matter of fact, been done purely from ideas of duty. 
For reason commands inflexibly that certain actions 
should be done, which perhaps never have be^n done ; 
actions, the very possibility of which may seem doubtful 
to one who bases everything upon experience. Perfect 
dsinterestedness in friendship, for instance, is demanded 
of every man, although there may never have been a 


sincere , friend ; for pure friendship is bound up with the 
idea of duty as duty, and belongs to the very idea of 
a reason which determines the will on a priori gromidsj 
prior to all experience. 

■ it 'is, moreover, .beyond 'dispute,, that 'unless- we are.' 
,''v 'to deny to , morality all truth- . and all reference to a 
possible object, the moral law. has so 'wide an .application, 
that it is binding, not merely upon man, but upon all 
rational beings, and not merely under certain contingent 
conditions, and with certain limitations, but absolutely 
and necessarily. And it is plain, that no experience 
'could^ lead -us to suppose' that laws, of this .apodictic 
^■■ character are even possible. . ■ 

;.2'5.y ''.'. . There .is, ■ therefor no genuine supreme- principle'', of 
: mora^^^ Is . HO t. Independent of all experience, and' 

based entirely upon pure reason. If, then, we are to 
have a philosophy of morality at all, as distinguished from 
a popular moral philosophy, we may take it for granted 
without further investigation, that moral conceptions, 
together with the principles which flow from them, are 
/ ■ given presented in their generality;' 

258 Such a metaphysic of morality, which must be entirely 
free from all admixture of empirical psychology, theology, 

....'physics. , and' hyperphysics,', and above all from .all occult , 
or, as we may call them, hypophysical qualities, is not 
only indispensable as' a foundation for a sound theory of 
duties, but it is also of the highest importance in the 
•practical realization of moral precepts. For the pure 
idea of duty, unmixed with any foreign ingredient of 
sensuous desire, in a word, the' idea of the moral la#, 

259 influences the ^heart of man ^ much ' more powerfully 
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through his reason, which in this m^ay only becomes 
conscious that .it can ' of itself be practical, than do 
all the motives which have their source in experience. 
Conscious of its own dignity, the moral law treats all 
sensuous desires with contempt, and is able to master 
them one by one. 

' From what has been said it is evident, that all moral 
conceptions have their seat and origin in reason entirely 
a priori^ and are apprehended by the ordinary reason of 
men as well as by reason in its purely speculative: activity. 
We have also seen that it is of the greatest importance, 
not only in the construction by speculative reason of a 
theory of morality, but also with a view to the practical 
conduct of life, to derive the conceptions and laws of 
morality from pure reason, to present them pure and 
unmixed, and to mark out the sphere of this whole 
practical or pure knowledge of reason. Nor is it per- 
missible, in seeking to determine the whole faculty of 
260 pure practical reason, to make its principles dependent 
upon the peculiar nature of human reason, as we were 
alIo\ved to do, and sometimes were even forced to do, in 
speculative philosophy ; for moral laws must apply to 
every rational being, and must therefore be derived from 
the very conception of a rational being as such. 

To show the need of advancing not only from the 
common moral judgments of men to the philosophical, 
but from a popular philosophy, which merely gropes its 
way by the help of examples, to a metaphysic ox morality, 
we must begin at the point where the practical faculty oh 
reason supplies general rules of action, and exhibit clearly 
the steps by which- it. attains to the conception of duty. 

Everything k; .nature' acts in confo/mity with- law* 
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Only a rational being ha>s the faculty of acting in cob* 
‘formity with the idea of law, or from principles; only a 
rational being, in other words, has a will And as 
without reason actions oannot proceed from laws, will is 
^ ■■simply practical reason. ^ If -the will, is infallibly deter- 
mined by reason, the actions of a rational being are 
subjectively ■as ..well as, objectively .necessary; that 'is, ' will 
l , be regarded, as a faculty of choosing ihat mly which . 

'.' reason, independently of natural inclination,' declares to 
. , .be'; practically , n or good., ■■’ On the other: hand,;. if.. 

the will is not invariably determined by reason alone, but is 
261 subject to certain subjective conditions or motives, w^hich 

with the objective conditions;' 
■' ':' if;th as actually is the case with m.an, is not, in.: 

with, reason.-; actio.ns which are ..re.cog- 
nised to he objectively necessary, are subjectively con- 
tingent. The determination of such a whli according to 
objective laws is therefore called obligation. That is to 
say, if the will of a rational being is not absolutely good, 
we conceive of it as capable of being determined by 
objective laws of reason, but not as by its very nature 
-''necessarily, obeyin^^ 

The idea that a certain principle is objective, and 
■;:■ : binding upon:' the- will, is a command .of reason, and ' the 
statement of the command in a formula is an imperative, 
'... 'All imperatives are expressed- by..the 
-indicate that the willupon. which: they are binding ..is 'not' 
Subjective,, constitution necessarily- determined'::in'^ 
, conformity with the objective law of reason. An impera- 
tive says, that the doing, or leaving undone of a certain 
thing would be good, but it addresses a will which dots 
not always do a thing simply because it is good. , Now^ 
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that is practically good which determines the will by ideas 
of reason^ in other wordSj that which determines it^ not 
by subjective influenceSj but by principles which are 
objective, or apply to all rational beings as such. Good 
and pleasure are quite distinct. Pleasure results from the 
influence of purely subjective causes upon the will of the 
: "subject, and these vary with the susceptibility ;of this or 
' . that individual, while a principle of reason is valid .for. all,' : 

■ A perfectly good will would, , like the will of man, stand' 

■ ■ under objective laws, laws of the good, but it could' not- 
262 be said to be under an obligation to act in conformity with' 
those laws. Such a will by its subjective constitution 
could be determined only by the idea of the good. In 
reference to the Divine will, or any other holy will, 
imperatives have no meaning ; for here the will is by its 
very nature necessarily in harmony with the Jaw, and 
therefore ought has no application to it. Imperatives 
are formula, which express merely the relation of objec- 
tive laws of volition in general to the imperfect will of 
this or that rational being, as for instance, the will of 
man. 

Now all imperatives command either hypothetically or 
categorically, A hypothetical imperative states that a 
certain thing must be done, if something else which is 
willed, or at least might be willed, is to be attained. 
The categorical imperative declares that an act is in itself 
or objectively necessary, without any reference to another 
end. 

Every practical law represents a possible action as* 
good, and therefore as obligatory for a subject that is 
cmpable of being determined to act by reason. Hence 
all imperatives are formulae for the determination of an 
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action wliich is obligator}^ according to the principle of a. 
will that is in some sense good. If the action is good 
, only because it is a means 'to somethmg else, the impera- 
tive is hypothetical; if the action is conceived to be good 
in itself^ the imperative, as the necessary principle of a 
y : will that in itself conforms tQ xt2sm\<i.\& caiegorkaL 

An imperative, then, -states' what possible action ol 
mine- would be good. It supplies the practical rule for a 
-will, wliich; does -not at once do an act' simply.;:.. because' it, 
is good, either because the subject does not know it to be 
good, or because, knowing it to be good, he is influenced 
. ;by m opposed to the objective,, principles , 

y . of a practical re'a 

, ' : T imperative sEjs only that an action 

263 is good relatively to a certain possible end or to a certain 
actual end. In the former case it is problematic^ in the 
latter case assertoric. The categorical imperative, which 
affirms that an action is in itself or objectively necessary 
without regard to an end, that is, without regard to any 
other end than itself, is an apodictic practical principle. 

Whatever is within the power of a rational being may 
be conceived to be capable of being willed by some 
rational being, and hence the principles which determine 
what actions are necessary in the attainment of certain 
- - possible ends, are infinite ; 

Yet there Js: one. thing 'which we., may assume,: tliat:,.all; 
finite rational beings - actually make their end, and there 
is therefore one object ' which may safely be regarded, 

* not simply as somethmg ■ that - they may seek, but as 
something that by a necessity of their nature they actually 
do seek. This object is' happiness. The hypothetical 
imperative, which affirms the ■ practical necessity, of an 
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764 action as the means of attaining happiness^ is assertoric, 
We must not think of happiness as simply a possible and 
problematic end, but as an end that we may with confi- 
dence presuppose a priori to be sought by everyone, 
belonging as it does to the very nature of man. Now 
skill in the choice of means to his own greatest well-being 
may be called prude 7 ice^ taking the %vord in its more 
restricted sense. An imperative, therefore, which relates 
-merely to the choice of means, to one’s Gwn'Iiappiness,' ■ 
.. that is, a maxim, of prudence, must be hypothetical it ' 
' " commands an action, not absolutely, but only, as a , means ^ 
to another end. 

Lastly, there is an imperative which directly commands 
an action, without presupposing as its condition that 
some other end is to be attained by means of that action. 
This imperative is categorical It has to do, not with the 
matter of an action and the result expected to follow from 
it, but simply with the form and principle from which the 
action itself proceeds. The action is essentially good if 
the motive of the agent is good, let the consequences be 
what they may. This imperative may be called the im» 
perative of morality, 

2^2 How are all these imperatives possible ? The question 

is ' not, How is an action which an imperative commands 

actually realized ? but, How can %ve think of the will as 
placed under obligation by each of those imperatives? 
Very little need be said to show how an imperative of skill 
is possible. He who wills the end, wills also the means in 
his power which are indispensable to the attainment of the* 
end. Looking simply at the act of will, we must say that 
this proposition is analytic. If a certain object is to 
follow as an eifect from my volition, my eausality must be 
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conceived as active in tlie production of the effect, or as 
employing the means by which the effect will take place. 
The imperativCj therefore, simply states that in th.e .con- 
ception of the willing of this end ' there is, directly 
„■ implied,' the '■ conception " . of ' 'actions . .necessary to this 
end. No doubt certain synthetic propositions are 
required to determine the particular means by which 
a given end may be attained, but these have noth- 
'ingkto, .do with the' ' principle . or act .of.. thC: ..will, -';but 
merely state how the object may actually be realized. 
¥/ere it as easy to give a definite conception of liappi- 
,'2.66.Tiess,',as' ^of a particular end, the ■■imperatives of , p,radence 
wO'Uld. be of exactly the same nature as the imperatives,, of 
. ..;■■' ■..skill, ,and would, therefore be analytic. For, we should .be . 
able to say, that he who wills the end wills also the only 
means in iiis power for the attainment of the end. But, 
unfortunately, the conception of happiness is so indefinite, 
that, although every man desires to obtain it, he is unable 
to give a definite and self-consistent statement of what he 
actually desires and wills. The truth is, that, strictly speak- 
ing, the imperatives of prudence are not commands at all 
They do not say that actions are objective or necessary^ 
and hence they must be regarded as counsels {co?isilta)y not 
267 as commands {pmeceptd) of reason. Still, the impera- 
tive of prudence would be an analytic proposition, if the 
means to happiness could only be known with certainty. 
For the only difference in the two .cases is that in the im- 
perative of skill the end is merely possible, in the impera- 
live of prudence it is actually, given j and as in both all 
that is commanded is the. means to an end which is ; 
assumed to be willed, the imperative which commands 
that he who^ willathe end shotild..aiso will the means, is in 
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both cases analytic There is therefore iiO' real difFioiIty' 
in seeing how an imperatiYe of prudence is possible. 

The only question which is difficult of solution, is, 
how the imperative of morality is possi])le. Here the im- 
perative is not hypothetical and hence we cannot derive 
its objective necessity from any presupposition. Nor 
must it for a moment be forgotten, that an imperative of 
this sort cannot be established by instances taken from 
.experience. We must therefore, find, out by., careful, in- 
vestigation, whether imperatives which seem to be cate-:" 
gorical may not be simply hypothetical imperatives in 
disguise. 

2 68 One thing is plain at the very outset, namely, that only 
a categorical imperative can have the dignity of a practical 
law^ and that the other imperatives, while they may no 
doubt be called principles of the will, cannot be called 
laws. An action which is necessary merely as a means to 
an arbitrary end, may be regarded as itself contingent, 
and if the end is abandoned, the maxim which prescribes 
the action has no longer any force. An unconditioned 
command, on the other hand, does not permit the will to 
choose the opposite, and therefore it carries with it the 
necessity which is essential to a law. 

It is, however, ' very hard to see how there can be a 
categorical imperative or law of morality at all Such 
a law is an a priori synthetic proposition, and we cannot 
expect that there will be less difficulty in showing how a 
proposition of that sort is possible in the"' sphere of 
morality than we have found it to be in the sphere of 
knowledge. 

In attempting to solve this problem, we shall first of 
all inquire, whether the mere conceptian of a categorical 
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imperative may not perhaps supply ns with a formula^ 
which contains the only proposition that can possibly be 
a categorical imperative. 'The more difficult question^ 

. ■■ .how, :such, an absolute', command' is- possible' at, ' all, will' 

require a special investigation, which must be postponed 
'' - .to the .last section, , 

If I take the mere conception of a hypothetical imper- 
ative, I cannot tell what it may contain until the condition 
under which it applies is presented to me. But I can tell 
at once from the very conception of a categorical imper- 
269 ative what it must contain. Viewed apart from the law, 
the imperative simply affirms that the maxim, or sub- 
: ' jective principle of action, must conform to the . objective 
law. Now the law contains no condition; to 
which it is restricted, and hence nothing remains but the 
statement? that the maxim ought to conform to the uni- 
versality of the law as such. It is only this conformity to 
law that the imperative can be said to represent as 
".'mecessary,'.,. 

There is therefore but one categorical imperative, which 
may be thus stated : in conformity with that maocim, 

and that maxim only^ which you can at the same time will 
to be a universal law. 

Now, if from this single imperative, as from their prin- 
ciple, all imperatives of duty can be derived, we shall at 
least be able to indicate what we mean by the categorical 
imperative and what the conception of it implies, although 
we shall not be able to say whether the conception . of 
•duty may not itself be empty. :.,; 

The universality of the law which governs the succession 
of events, is what we mean by - nature^ in the most general 
sense, that is, th^ existence of things, in so far as their 
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existence is determined in conformity with universal 
laws, Tlie universal imperative of duty might therefore 
be put in this way: Ad as if the maxim front which 
you act were to become through your will a universal law 
of nature. . . 

272; ;If we attend 'to what'goes^ on in ourselves' in ■every, 
transgression of a , duty, we find, that we do not will that 
our maxim should become a universal law. We find it 
in fact impossible to do so, and we really will that the 
opposite of our maxim should remain a universal law, 
.'".at the same time that we assume the liberty of making •an 
exception in favour -of natural inclination in our own case, 
or perhaps only for this particular occasion. Hence, if 
we looked at all cases from the same point of view, that 
is, from the point of view of reason, we should see that 
there was here a contradiction in our will. "The con- 
tradiction is, that a certain principle is admitted to be 
necessary objectively or as a universal law, and yet is 
held not to be universal subjectively, but to admit of 
exceptions. What we do is, to consider our action at 
one time from the point of view of a will that is in perfect 
conformity with reason, and at another time from the 
point of view of a will that is under the infiiience of 
natural inclination. There is, therefore, here no real 
contradiction, but merely an antagonism of inclination 
to the command of reason. The universality of the 
principle is changed into a mere generality, in order that 
the practical principle of reason may meet , the maxim 
half way. Not only is this limitation condemned by our 
own impartial judgment, but it proves that we actually 
recognize the validity' of the categorical imperative, and 

273 merely allow ourselves' to' make a few e!:meptions in our 


own favour which we try to. consider as of no importances 
or as a necessary concession to circumstances.' ■ ^ v 
mucK at least we,', have /learned, lhat' if Iheddea' of ,^ 

■ duty iS' to have . any meaning and -to:-. lay down the laws^ of , 
: ' our .actions, it must be ' expressed in: categorical ..and not' 
in hypothetical imperatives. We have also obtained a 
clear and distinct conception (a very important thing), 
of what is implied in a, categorical' imperative which co,n- 
^ tains the .principle of duty for "all .cases, granting 'S'uch: an ,. , 
imperative^tO: ,be po.ssible at "all. ■ ■ '.But', we have' not yet 
been able to prove a priori^ that there actually is such an 
: inoperative '; ' that there is a -practical 'law which' commands 
absolutely .on its , own authority, and is independent of. 

' ' air sensuous impulses; and.that .duty consists in obedience,; 

to this law. 

In seeking to reach this point, it is of the greatest im- 
portance to observe, that the reality of this principle cannot 
possibly be derived from the peculiar constitution of human 
nature. For by duty is meant the practically unconditioned 
necessity of an act, and hence we can show that duty is a 
law for the will of all human beings, only by showing 
that it is applicable to all rational beings, or rather to all 
rational beings to whom an imperative applies at all. 

.'.274.,,::,. ^..The question, the^^^ is this: Is it a. necessary law yi’r 
all rational Mngs^ that they must always estimate the 
value of their actions by askingwhether 'they: can will that'- 
their maxims should serve- as. ' universal , laws ? If there 
is such a law, it must be possible to prove entirely a priorif 
* that it is bound up with the very idea of the will of a 
rational being. To show that- there is such a connection : 
we must, however reluctantly, -take a step into the realm of 
metaphysic; net, liowever,-.into the realm, of speculative 
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275 pliiiosophy, but into the metapliysic of morality. For 
we have here to deal with objective practical laws, 
and therefore with the relation of the will to itself, in so 

/ far as it is" determined purely by reason. All; relation of , 
the will to what is -empirical is .excluded as a, matter of 
course, for if reason determines the relation entirely by itself^ 
it must necessarily do so a priori 

Will is conceived of as a faculty of determining itself 
to action in accordance with the idea of certain laws. Such 
a faculty can belong- only to a rational being. Now that- 
■ - which serves as an objective principle for the self-deter- 
mination of ' the will is an, end^ and ■ if this ' end is given 
purely by reason, it must hold for all rational beings. On 
the other hand, that which is merely the condition of the 
possibility of an action the effect of which is ■ the;' end, - is ; 
called the means. The subjective ground of desirdishateal ' 
inclination, the objective ground of volition is; a :mbtive ^ 
hence there is a distinction between ; subjective-; ends, ^ 
which depend upon natural inclination, and objective 
ends, which are connected with motives that hold for every 
..-- rational being.. Practical principles that abstract from* 
all subjective ends formal; those that;;, presuppose -';: 
subjective ends, and therefore natural inclinations, are 
material The ends which a rational being arbitrarily sets 
before himself, as material ends to be produced by Ms 
actions, are all merely" relative; for that which gives to 

276 them their value is ■ simply their relation to the peculiar 
susceptibility of the subject. They can therefore yield 
no universal and necessary principles, or practical laws, " 
applicable to all rational beings, and binding upon every 
will Upon such relative ends, therefore, only hypothetical 
imperatives can be based * 
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Suppose, howeverj that there iS'SomethiBg' the' existence' 
of which lias in itself an absolute value, somethiBg 
which, as mi end in itself y Cdn be. -a .ground., of deinite;,'' 
laws ; then, there would lie in .that, and only in that, the^ 
ground of a possible categorical imperative or practical 
law." . . . . .. . . 

-' . 'Now, I say, that man, and indeed every rational being 
as such, as an end in .himself, not merely as a 

wiemis to be made use of by this or that .will,; and /therer;, 
fore : man, . in .all , his actions,- whether these are ■d.irected : 
towards . . himself .or .towards other .rational beings, must;; 
always, be ' regarded as an end. ■ . -No -object. , of natural-, 
desire has more than a conditioned value r for if the 
natural des:ires, and the wants to which they give rise, did 
not exist, the object to which -they are directed would have 
:-no ..value... i,t:„ all. ,-.^S.o .far, are the naturai desires , and,, wants,' 
from having an : absolute .value, so fax .are,. they, from^^being,'' 
.sought .simply for themselves, '.that: every, rational/being, 
m,iist wish .to be .entirely .free from.- their iniuence.,';, -, The 
,'valaevof .every. object .which -human action .is' ,, the,., 
of obtaining, is, therefore, always conditioned^ ' And 
even beings- whose existence-. -depends upon nature, not 
.'upo-n our will,-, if they .are without reaso.n, 'have only', the 
relative value of means, and are ■ therefore called t/mgsi 
■Rational beings, on the other hand, are called ferso'ns,.^ 
;, because their, .very nature shows .them , to-' be, . ends, ; ■ in^ 

■ -themselves, that is,, something which;; cannot :;be,..made ,:use:, 
of simply as a means. A, person being thus an object of 
,respect, a certain, ;lim,it is ' placed 'upon arbitrary will. 
Persons are not purely subjective .ends, whose existence 
has a value for ns as the effect of our’ actions, but they* 
are object-ive ends^ or beings, whose existence is an end 
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in itself, for -which no other end can be substituted if 
all value 'were conditioned, and therefore contingent, it 
would be impossible to show that there is any supreme 
practical principle whatever. 

. If, .■ then, there is ' a , supreme practical' , principle, /.a ■ 
277 principle which ■■ in ■ relation : to the human will is a : 
categorical imperative, it must be an objective principle of 
. the^ will, and must be able to serve as a uiiive,rsai , 
"practical law- ■ For, such a principle must be , derived- ■- 
from the idea of that which is iiecessarily an end for 
■ , every one because it is an end in itself. Its foiiodation 
is this, that rational nature exists as an end in itself 
Man necessarily, conceives of his own existence in this, 
way, and so far this is a subjective principle of human . 
action. But' in this way also every other rational .being , 
conceives'' of his own , existence, and for the 'very .same 
reason ; hence the principle is also objective^ and from 
it, as the highest practical ground, all laws of the will 
must be capable of being derived. The practical impera- 
tive will therefore be this: Act so as to use humanity^ 
whether in your own person or in the person of a?iother^ 
always as an end^ never as merely a means. 

The principle, that humanity and every rational nature 
is an end in itself, is not borrowed from experience. For, 
ill the first place, because of its universality it applies to 
ail rational beings, and no experience can apply so widely. 
In the second place, it does not regard humanity sub- 
jectively, as an end of man, that is, as an object which 
the subject of himself actually makes Hs end, but as aii' 
objective end, which ought to be regarded as a law that 
constitutes the supreme limiting condition of all subjective ' 
ends, 'and which must therefore have its source in pure ■ 
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reason. The objective ground of all practical laws 
consists in the ride and the, form of universality, which 
makes them capable of serving ;as laws, but their 
sui^edwi: ground consists 'in.. '■■the;. wdiicli they are':;' 

directed. Now, by the second principle, every rational 
' .being, ..as an end in, himself, 'is- -the. subject of'.alb'.endSv 
From this follows the third practical principle of the will, 
which is the supreme condition of its harmony with 
universal practical reason, namely,- the idea ol. Me:miU.of . 
every rational being as a will which lays down universal 
/. of ^ action. 

280 This formula implies, that a will which is itself the 

: aiipreme lawgiver cannot possibly act from interest , of any ' 
;.:Sort in although no doubf a will , may,, stand ; 

under the law, and may yet- be attached to it 'by the boii.d 

At the point we have now reached, it does not seem 
' : ^all ,,:previous-;::attempts':. to;:Jnd ,:'-^^^ 

, ,p.rincip,.le . ,of 'morality, .should have, ende.d' in fa.i,iurec,.,, .-It.- 
was seen that man is bound under law by duty, but it did 
not strike anyone, that the universal system of laws to 
which be is subject are laws which he imposes upon 
himself zxiA that he is only under obligation to act 
in conformity with his own will, a will , which by the . 

281 purpose of natu re p,rescribes universal laws. , Now so'Iong : 
as man is thought to be merely subject to law,- no .'matter ,' ■ 
what the law may, be,, he must be regarded as stimulated 
or constrained to obey the jaw -from interest- of some 

, kind ; for as the law,, does -not.- proceed from his own will, 
there must be something external ' to his will which 
compels him to act in conformity with it This perfectly 
necessary conclusion frustrated every attempt to find' a 
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supreme principle of duty. Duty was never established, 
but merely the necessity of acting from some form of 
interestj private' or public. The imperative was therefore 
necessarily always conditioned, and could not possibly 
have the force of a moral command. The s upreme 
,, princi ple of. m I shall therefore call the : principle" 
of the autonomy of the will, to distinguish it from all other 
principles, which I call principles of heterommy. 

The conception that every rational being in all the 
' maxims of his will must regard himself as prescribing ' 
universal laws, by reference to which himself and' ail his 
^ ^ to be judged, leads to a cognate and; very 
fruitful conception, that of a kingdom of ends. 

By kingdom^ I mean the systematic combination of 
different rational beings through the medium of common 
laws. Now,: laws determine certain ends as .universal, 
and hence, if abstraction is made from the individual 
differences of rational beings, and from all that is peculiar 
to their private ends, we get the idea of a complete 
totality of ends combined in a system ; in other words, we 
, are able to conceive of a kingdom of ends, which 
conforms to the principles formulated above. 

All rational beings stand under the law, that each 
should treat himself and others, never simply as means^ 
but always as ai the same time ends in themselves. Thus 
there arises a systematic combination of rational beings 
through the medium of common objective laws. This 
may well be^ , called a kingdom of ends, because the 
■ object of those laws is just to relate all rational beings - 
to one another as ends and means. Of course this 
kingdom of ends is merely an ideal 
2S2 Morality, then,' consists 'in the relation^ of all action to 
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the system of kws which alone md^es possible a kingdom 
of ends* These laws must belong to the nature of every 
rational being, and must proceed from his own will The 
principle of the will, therefore, is, that no action should'. 
„ be done' from any, other maxim than 'one which: is con- 
;'sistent , with, a universal ' law.’ This may be, , expressed ' in 
the formula : Ad so that the will ??iay regard itself as in 
ids : maxims laying: down universal laws. . Now, if' , the 
„,maxims of, rational, beings are not- by . their very, natiire in,; 
,; harffi,ony,;;with : this objective, principle,, '..the .principle-;, ,. of , 
a universal system of laws, the necessity of acting in 
'Conforniity with that principle is called, practical obligation 
.y Z. im . duty. : No doubt duty does not apply to the, sovereign 
kingdom of ends, but it applies to e.verj 
;:284-'' member of... it, ^ to all in -- equal , measure. . Auiommy 

;;:jis,,:^#u:s:'.thp moral value... of man and ,of 

;;eyerypther;mtionaI:b,d .., 

. J . ‘;The'''t^ ways ,„m which; the' .principle::, : of ; torality has 

been: formulated are at bottom','aim.p,iy different statemen.ts. 
;y- of ■thevsame;iaw, and' each implies, the other two. ' ; ;;--.,,':b.Sv^ 
;:;:292.:...;; ; An absolutely good will, then, ' the; principle of which 
must be a categorical imperative, will be undetermined as 
regards all objects, and will contain merely the fortn of 
volition in general, a form which rests upon the autonomy 
293 of the will. The one law which the will of every -rational 
- 'b:e,ing :,imposes upon itself, .and ' imposes..,without reference.. 

: tO". any .natural impulse or any 'interest,. , is, / that; the maxiniS; .' 

of every 'good will must be capable of being made a 

How such an a priori synthetic practical proposition is 
pQssiik.^ and why it is necessary, is a problem which, it k 
not the' task of a metaphysic of morality to solve. We 
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have not even affirmed it to be tracj much less have ?/e 
attempted to prove its truth. To prove that practical 
reason is capable of being employed synthetically, and 
that morality is not a mere fiction of the brain, requires 
us to enter upon a criticism of the faculty of practical 
Teason itself. . In.the next section' we . shall state^tlie jiiain 
points which must be proved in a Critique of Practical 
Reason, so far as is necessary for our present purpose^ 

294 Section II J — Transition from the Metaphysic of Monility 
to the Critique of Practical Reason. 

The Idea of Freedom as the Key to the Autonomy of 
the Will 

of living beings" iii;:;SO:'.fayas:: 
they are rational. Freedom is that causality in so far as 
it can be regarded as efficient without being determined to 
activity by any cause other than itself. Natural necessity 
is the property of all non-rational beings to be determined 
to activity by some cause external to themselves. 

The definition of freedom just given is negative, and 
therefore it does not tell us what freedom is in itself ; but 
it prepares the way for a positive conception of a more 
specific and more fruitful character. The conception of 
causality carries with it the conception of determination 
bydaw: (Gesetz),..for the effect is conceived as determined 
(gesetzt) by the, cause. Hence freedom not be 

regarded as lawless (gesetzlos), but simply as independent 
■ ■ nf ..'laws:' :;of ..■^■natuf A : vfree cause;\: does;:':cb^ 

diangeable laws,- but' these. laws are peculiar to itself; 
and, indeed, apart , from law a free will has no meaning 
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whateveiv A necessary law of nature, as we have seen, 
implies the heteronomy of efficient causes ; for no effect 
is possible at all, unless, its cause is itself determined to 
''■activity liy. something else,'.--' 'What, "''therefore, ■■can freedom: 
possibly be but autonomy, that is, the property of the 
■,■;,: '■..will to 'he a k'w to itself? -Now,, to'- say, tha,t: the ...will iii 
■ '■ ■ all its, actions .is. a law to 'itself, is simply to say that its 
'29.5,, principle is, to act from' no '■ other maxim '.than ..that, the 
: object of ..which is itself as a.- universal , law, ,.. But^ ■ this, is, 
just the formula of the categorical imperative and the 
principle of morality. Hence a free, will is the same 
tiling as a will that conforms to moral laws. 

'■ start from, the presupposition of . freedom 
;of .the, will, we. caii. d.erive 'morality and .the'.principie^ of 
from an ■ 'analysis ■ of the, .conception of, 
f,:^.b.freedom.^::,':'^W^ principle .of- morality, namely,.. that .an, 
^absolutely ''good ,\ will, is .a: mil'- the ■■maxim, of .which: 'can , 
:f::,:':^aiway taken. as,'.itself’ a,';.tmiversal..',law, is,a’ synthetic 
proposition. For by no possibility can we derive this 
^ property of the maxim from ■ an. .analysis of ,the,.conceptiba; 
of an absolutely good will. The transition from the con- 
ception of freedom to the conception of morality can be 
made only if there is a third proposition which connects 
R synthetic unity.^ The positive conception 
of freedom yields this, .third proposition, and not ' the,. con- 
ception of nature, in which:, a .thing is, .related „. causally', 
only to something else. What this third proposition ' is 
to whicii freedom points, and of which we have an a. 
• priori idea, can be. made clear only after some preliminary 
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Freedom is a property of ail Rational Beings. 

It cannot in any way be proved that the will of man is 
free, unless it can be shown that the .will of all rational :, 

V 'beings is free. -For morality is, a, law for us onlyiri .so ' 

, ■ far.as we are rational beings, and thereforeit miist.appty'to; 
ail rational beings. - But' morality is possible ' only -' M 
free being, and hence it must be proved that' freedom also' ■ v ' 
29^ belongs to the will, of ail rational beings. . Now -I say, 

- that a being- who cannot act except under the idea ^of ^ 
freedom^ must for that very reason be regarded as free so 
far as his actions are concerned. In other words, even' 
if it cannot be proved by speculative reason that his will 
is free, all the laws that are inseparably bound up with 
freedom must be viewed by him as laws of his will And 
I say, further, that we must necessarily attribute to every 
rational being that has a will the idea of freedom, because 
every such being always acts , under- that, idea. :'- ."-A rational ■ 
being we must conceive as having a reason that is 
practical, that is, a reason that has causality .with regard 
to its objects. Now, it is impossible to conceive of a 
reason which should be consciously biassed in its judg- 
ments by some influence from without, for the subject 
would in that case regard its judgments as determined, not 
by reason, but by a natural impulse. Reason must there- 
fore regard itself as the author of its principles of action, and 
as independent of ail external influences. Hence, as prac- 
tical reason, or as the will of a rational being, it must be 
regarded by itself as free. The will of a rational being, in - 
other words, can be his own will only if he acts under the 
idea of freedom, and therefore this idea must in the 
practical sphere be ascribed to all rational beings* 
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y':'; connected /With. Mo-rnlSldmsi V; 

■:v,, : We 'have' at;last, succeeded' in ■ reducing tlie: true :c6n- 
; ; , caption of morality to tlie, . idea": of freedom. ThiSj iiow-, 

, ever, doeS' not prove that man actually is free^ but only' 

■ tbat, without . presupposing freedom, we cannot, conceive 
of : ourselves as rationar.beings, . who are conscious .of 
' causality with respect to our- actions, that is, as endowed 
,297 ' with; will. . ; We have, also found that on the..,:-same; 'ground' 

' , ■ ail beings , endowed with reason and .will must deterni.ine . 
V; them selves to 'action under the idea" of, their freedom.', 
'From the presupposition- of . the idea of freedom there 
also:, followed the, consciousness of a law -of action,: the-^'^ 
. ■ law that' our subjective principles of action, or maxims, 

... must.; alw a - character' that ,, they have .the 

I.:' ■ vaM^^^ objective . or universal -principles, ..and can '..be ' 

taken as universal laws imposed upon our will by our- 
' :'But 'why, ' it .may. be', asked^ 'should. ..1-^ subject' 

■ ' ^myself to this..', principle .simply as - a .rational being,'ahd 
. .- why,' therefore, , should ail other -beings who. are endowed 
-:#it'h" reaso,n .come -under. the- same principle ? ' -.Admitting. ' 

: that 'I : am, noty^m?^ to do so ^ by- interest—which ' indeed 
:. - would make a. .--categoriGal imperative .. impos-sible— yet I" 
.,---:..',''->fflust-, .an- in that principle and see.how I come 

..:,It'.dooks. -as; " if we had, ■ strictly speaking,: shown,' .merely:'^, 
vl:::v^-'':':':.fhatdn: -;,&^ the moral law must be pre- 

supposed in order., to explain .the principle of the auto- 
nomy of the will, without, being', able to prove the reality 

,; :',:-:^'',:ahd.':diyeetivity 'moral law 'itseiC-':.,, v,";:'",,,;; 

298 It must be frankly admitted, that there is here a sort 
of circle from w%ich it seems impossible to escape. We 
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assume that as 'efficient causes we are freCy in order to ex- 
plain bow in the kingdom of ends w^e can be under moral 
laws; and then we think of ourselves as subject to moral 
lawSj because we have ascribed to ourselves freedom of 
will Freedom of will and self-legislation of will are both 
autonomy,, and, therefore, they are conceptions .which im- ' 
ply each other ; but, for that very reason, the one cannot 
be employed to explain or to account for the other. 

How is a Categorical Imperative possible f 

As an intelligence, a rational being views himself as a 
member of the intelligible world, and it is only as an 
efficient cause belonging to this world that he speaks of 
his own causality diS wilL On the other hand, he is con- 
scious of himself as also a part of the world of sense, and 
in this connection his actions appear as mere phenomena 
which that causality underlies. Yet he cannot trace back 
his actions as phenomena to the causality of his will, be- 
cause of that causality he has no knowledge ; and he is 
thus forced to view them as if they were determined 
merely by other phenomena, that is, by natural desires 
and inclinations. Were a man a member only of the in- 
telligibie world, all his actions would be in perfect agree- 
ment with the autonomy of the will ; were he merely a 
.::'part 'Of the world of sense, .they would h.ave to^be:.rega.rd.ed ' ^ 
as completely subject to the natural law of desire and 
inciination, and to the heteronomy of nature. The former 
would rest upon the . supreme principle of morality, the ' 
latter upon .that -of happiness. But it must 'be ob- 
served that the intelligible world is tke condition of ike 
world ofsense^ and, therefore, of the laivs of that world. 
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altogether to the intelligible- 
world, it is the intelligible world that prescribes the laws 
which the will directly obeys., As, an intelligence, I am 
therefore subject to the law of the intelligible world, that 
is, to reason, notwithstanding the fact that I belong on the 
other side of my nature to the world of sense. Now, as 
subject to reason, which in the idea of freedom contains 
the law of the intelligible world, I am conscious of being 
302 Subject to, the autonomy of the will. The laws ot the 
intelligible world I must therefore regard as imperatives, 
and the actions conformable to this principle as duties. 

The explanation of the possibility of categorical imper- 
i then, is, that the idea of freedom makes me a 

member of the Were I a member of 

no other world, all my actions would as a matter of fact 
always co’nform to the autonomy of the will. But as I 
perceive myself to be also a member of the world of sense, 
I can say only, that my actions ought to conform to the 
autonomy of the will. The categorical ought is thus an 
a priori synthetic proposition. To my will as affected by 
sensuous desires, there is added synthetically the idea of 
my will as belonging to the intelligible world, and there- 
fore as pure and self-determining. The will as rational 
is therefore the supreme condition of the will as sensuous. 
The method of explanation here employed is similar to 
the categories were deduced. For the 
propositions, which make all knowledge 
of nature possible, depend, as we have seen, upon the 
S addirio^^ conceptions 

of understanding, which, in themselves, are nothing but 
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303 - Limits of Practical Philosophy. 

Freedom is only an idea of reason^ and therefore its 
objective reality is doubtful Thus there arises a dialectic 
of practical, reason. The freedom .ascribed to the. will 
.seems to stand in contradiction with. . the necessity , of 

304 natiire. . .. It. is, thereforCj incumbent upon spemlatm. 
philosophy at least to show that we think of man in one 
sense and relation when we call him freCj and in another ■ 
sense and relation when we view him as a part' of nature, 
and as subject to- its laws. But ' this, duty is incumbent 
upon speculative philosophy only in so far as it has to 
clear the way for practical philosophy, 

306 In thinking itself into the intelligible world, practical 
reason does not transcend its proper limits, as it would do 
if it tried to know itself directly by means of perception. 
In so thinking itself, reason merely conceives of itself 
negatively as not belonging to the world of sense, without 
giving any laws to itself in determination of the will 
There is but a single point in which it is positive, namely, 
in the thought that freedom, though it is a negative 
determination, is yet bound up with a positive faculty, 
and, indeed, with a causality of reason which is called 
will In other words, will is the faculty of so acting that 
the principle of action should conform to the essential 
nature of a rational motive, that is, to the condition that 
the maxim of action should have the universal validity of 
a law. Were reason, however, to derive an ohjeci of wiii^ 
that is, a motive, from the intelligible world, it would ‘ 
transcend its proper limits, and would make a pretence 
df knowing something of which it knew nothing. The 
conception of an intelligible world is therefore merely a 
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0fwmf beyond the \yorld of sense, at wliicli reason 
sees itself coixipelied to take its stand in m^der to think 
iiseifas^p^raeiuai. This conception would not be possible 
' /'at ; ail: if ,. l‘he 'sensiiotis desixes were ' stifficient ; to determine 
. ; 'the.a^ctioii' of ■ It is necessary, because otherwise iiiaii 
':'wgiiM not be conscious o.f himself as-an mtelligence, and, 
therefore, not as a rational cause acting tlirougli reason' or 
operating freely. This thought undoubtedly in volyes the 
and a system of laws other than the order 
and .laws of nature, which .concern only the world of sense., 

■„, .Hence ,it. : ,iB.akes , necessary the conception of an' iEtelig- 
:which : comprehends the totalitf 
; .rational beings as things in th.ems.eives. Yet it in' no' way , 

■■ .: us to think of that world, otherwise tha'ii in its 

-formal, condition, -that is, .to ■ 'ccnceive of the maxims o,f . 

. .:the:,.will as conformable- to 'universal, laws. ,, , 

Reason,; - would, therefore, ;.tcompleteIy;..te^ its^, 

" :,.:^p:rGper ; liiiiits, it , should ■ ■iindertake io 'explam 'Mm ' pure 

':. reason can be practical,- or,' Avhaf is the same thing, ' to 
, explain., is possible.- i 
,307',,,/, , -We. can -explain ■■.nothing' .but' that which we can.,; reduce ', 

be -presented in a -possibie 
experience. , Freedom, -however, ; is a. mere, idea, /the 
which, -can in no wkj be presented; in ' 

■ ■ .; -accordance with laws of nature, and, therefore, not in any ,- 
possible experience. It has -merely the necessity of 'a 
presupposition of reason, made by- a being who believes 
himself tb be conscious of a will, ' that is, of a faculty 
• distinct from mere desire. The most that we can do is 
to defend freedom by removing ^he objections of those 
who claim to have a deeper . insight into the nature Sf 
things than we^an pretend to have, and who, therefore, 
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declare that freedom is impossible. It would no doubt 
be a contradiction to say that in its causality the will is 
entirely separated from all the laws of the sensible world. 
But the contradiction disappearsj if we sajj that behind 
. phenomena there are things in themselves^ which, though ■ 
■ they are hidden from.. usy are the condition of plienomena ; 
and that the laws ■ of ' action of things in themselves .' 
naturally are not the same as the laws under which their 
phenomenal manifestations stand. 

I :. While, therefore, it is true that we cannot comprehend 
the practical unconditioned necessity of the moral impera- . 
live, it is .also,, 'true.- .that we can comprehend itS' imompre^ 

. .can fairly be- demanded ■ 
of a philosophy which seeks to reach the principles which ' 
determine the limits of liiimaii reason. 
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V., : : ;,T CRITIQUE, OF ; PRACTICAL REASON. ; 

'ig, : \mOK I.— ANALYTIC OF PURE PRACTICAL u':; 

REASON' ■ ■ 

Chapter I.-— The Principles’ of Pure Pragtical ; 

^Rsason. 

I. Definiiion, 

principles' are- propositionsj 'wliicli contain "a' 
general determination .'of tlie will, a determination that 
: it, various practical rules. Tliey axe subjective 

principles, or maxims^ if the condition is regarded by the 
' Subject ' as, TioMing^. only .for- . Ms- own will ; , they ', are;- 
principles, or practical if the condition is, ' 
mm to,, be, objective, or -to ''hold for the will of '.every:,, 
f ^-\,mtional:,being., .;. . 

Remark. 

A man ' may make- ' it his maxim to avenge every injury ' 
.-/.-■' that is done to him,, while yet he sees, 'that, this is' not- a '' 
^.,21' practical law., but is -merely .a maxim of hia;own, ..-But .tell;: 
him, that 'he ought never to make a deceitful promise, and 
he TQCOgnims that here the rule concerns only his will, and 
holds whether the special ends he may have in view can 
be attained by obeying the rule or not. And if this rule 
is practically right, it is a categorical imperative, and*^ 
therefore a law. ^Hence practical laws concern the will 
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only, and not at all the consequences whicli may follow 
in the world of sense through its causality. 

■ -2, Theorejn i., 

. All practical principles that presuppose m. object m 
matter of desire as motive of the wiFij are. empiricaly and 
such principles cannot yield practical laws* 

By the matter of desire I mean an object which it 
desired to realize. Now, if the desire for this object" 
precedes the practical rule, and is the condition of its', 
: being made a' principle, I affirm,' in. the yfr^*/ place, " that 
' the principle ■■mustbe empirical ' ;For. the motive- of the will , 

is,. so.„;reteted:. 

-,,;.^lo-v;the 'subjdctj-'that the faculty of desire,, {is ■■ deterinihed 
,2", activity' But this , means, .that ..the: '.subject 

'expects, „to receive pleasure from the reaii'zatioii'',.:of„; the,;,, 
; ,obje,et. ' . This': pleasure: must therefore' be presupposed-.. as,' 
.the.; con.dition ... without which , .the will would, ..iio-t., :,be':. 

: .. . determined;; to'^ activity. ^ Now, it is impossible to, ..In-o'w/ 
a priori, mffiether an "object will .bring, pleasure; „oi". pain, cat. 
'-..neith.er. ' . The -motive must therefore be .altogether. 'em- ' 
, '" pirical,: and ;so also must' be the niateriai; principle, 
is based upon it. 

; the that rests entirely n-pon^^: 

.,' -.tthe ^'subjective ' condition „nf ■' a, - peculiar-.' seiisMity-.-^{.t:o. 
..-' 'pleasure, or. pain,, may" indeed serve as a maxim for the 
sensitive subject, but it cannot be a law even for him. 
Such a principle can therefore never yield a practical 
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3. Theorem 2, 

All aiaterial practical principles aiCj as siicfi^ of one 
■ :;and. . the sanie, Idn^^ and are reducible to the general - 
. principle of self-love or mdividital. happiness. ^ 

Pleasure in the idea of the ' existence of a thiiigv iii .so 
"'far as it is to determine the desire for that: thing, rests 
' upon the sensihUity of the subject, because it is dependent 
'Upon the existence of the thing desired.' I^ieasiire '.there-: ; 
fore belongs to sense or 'feeling, not to 'understand^^^^^^ 
for understanding implies., a relation of the idea to .an '■ 
object through . conceptions, not to the ^ subject , by m'eaiis ■ 
of feelings.' . Hence pleasure is practical only in sO'far as 
■ the,: feeling of pleasure, which the' subject expects' to. ex- 
in the realization of.the thing, detemiiiies the' 
faculty of desm Now the consciousness on the, part of , 
a, 'rational ,bemg' of „agreeable ' feeling as, , continuing'^ tin-.: : 
:, :: '.:, brol'en. t'hro,ugh. the whole of^his'Iifo, is the- 

t: principle .which makes ',happiness the..,liigliest.: motive. of ■ 
the ''will,.' is : the principle ^ of- self love... Therefore-, ■all.'t 
: ::V material, principle which 'assign as the motive of the will 
"'^ 3 ,'-the-, pleasure or,. .pain expected from the realization .of some 
, : object, are all of the same kind, inasmuch as they all , 

, ." belong to the principie' of self-love or individual li'appmess, - 

Corollary. 

Ail material practical rules a-ssume that the lower faculty 
, ',dt'desire determines^' .the.-wiil,: and, if , there:were,no.';^^/^'i^::", 
formal laws sufficient to determine the will, there would 
be no higher faculty of desire at alh 
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Remark i. 

It is a matter for surprise that men of inteUigerice 
sliouM imagine that a real distinction may be dravrn 
between th^ Ji/mer said the higher faculty of clesirej on, the " ■ 
ground that some ideas m^Mch are associated with tlie ■ ■ 

. feeling of pleasure have their source in sense and others' in ■ -' 

■ under standing, . For 'howe'ver the ideas theinselves may ' 
differ from one another, and whether they proceed 
from understanding or even from reason, as disting'uished ■ 
from sense, the feeling- of pleasure, which is the real 
motive by which -the will is determined to act, is always 
the same in kind, not only because it can be known only 
empirically, but because in every desire the same vital 
energy is always expressed. The only difference between 
25 pleasures is therefore one of degree. However under- 
standing and reason may be employed in furthering 
individual happiness, the principle itself contains no 
other motives than those wdiich act upon the will through 
the kwer faculty of desire. We are therefore forced to 
say, either that there is no higher faculty of desire at 

f tire- reason' is of itself practical, 'that is, is able ■ 
to determine the will by the mere form of the practical 
rule, independently of all feeling, and therefore of all 
ideas of pleasure and pain. 

Remark 2. 

27 Even if all finite rational beings were perfectly agreed 
in regard to the objects that are fitted to bring pleasure 
or pain, and also in regard to the means of attaining those 
objects, the pnncipk of selfdove could not claim to be a. 
pfactical law. For the motive would not even tlieii cea.se 
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to be subjective and empiricalj nor would it possess the 
necessity whicli every law impliejs, namely^ the objective 
necessity based upon a priori grounds. 

;'2Sv: 4, - 

; being is to think , of his -maxims ks .prac- 

'universal laws, he must think of them as determining 
not by their matte.rj but simply by their form.. 

: The matter, of a practicar principle is the .obj ect of will 
This' object either determines th^ will, or it does not. ■ Iii 
. the /'former case,; ^ rule of the will is -subjected' to. an. 
.empirical ; condition; in other 'words, . .the idea, ^ which, 
the is dependent upon a certaih feeling of' 
^ pain; and hence 'there 'can "be no practical 
: ^ iawc . But, if ail matter 'is remo.ved- hrom the law, that is, 
;/' eyery: ^ object' :that is , -capable /of ...determinmg,, the,/ will, 

I ./'notMng'is deft' but the,, mere.,'-lGrm'; of -a ,uiiiversal' aystem . of' 
/■.■/' Vlaw/:/'.-' Ei'ther,' .therefore, ', a mtional being '''.caiinot. think, of ■ 

principles or maxims as, mniversa'l 
-,:,/,. ..taws j 'dr it is, the, form of.his.: maxims which makeS': 

"laws, and '.enables '■'tliem: to belGiig. tO' a' 

■ '... system of universal laws. " 

.. Remark, ■.."', 

A,iiy man of common sense can.;at,/qiice .see /without' - 
being told, what form of maxim is fitted to serve as a 
imiversal J^w, and what is 'not Suppose, for instance, 
that my maxim is to make as much money as I can. A 
man at Ms death has left in my hands property in trust 
for others, but he lias not left in. writing anything to sho% 
29 that I received the money._ Can I inteipret my maxim 
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in this way, that every one may deny having received s 
deposit^ if there is nothing to show that he lias received 
it? It is at once obviouSs that such a principle^ the 
moment., it is. stated, in the .form of a iaw^ becomes , self- 
contradictory; for if it were a universal principle of action^ 
no one would ever leave his money in trust. What is re- 
cognized as a praGticallaw must be universally applicable y 
^ "■ in' factj this is ■ an. id.enticalj^ :a.iid., therefo.re ■.ayself-ev.ideiit 
■ proposition. ' ..If my will is 'to stand uiid.er a, practical' laWs,. 
I cannot regard my natural mciiiiation— in, the ■■ 
case . my avarice— as a motive that harmonizes . with' a'^ 
universal .■. practical law. . So far .is., such ,■ a principle „fro,ffl ■ 
being in harmony with a universal system of kwSj that it 
destroys itself when it is stated in the form of a universal 
laiv* 

3 5. Problem I 

Granting that the mere form of universal law is the only 
form of a maxim that is suftkieiit to determine a will; the 
problem isj to find out what must be the nature of a will 
that is determined purely by that form. 

The mere form of the law can be apprehended only by 
reasoUj and hence it is not an object of sense, nor can it 
belong to phenomena. The idea which is to determine 
the will is essentially different from the principles by which 
events follow one another in nature in accordance with 
the law of causality, for each of these events is determined 
by that which is itself a phenomenon. Now^ if nothing 
else can serve as a law to the will but the mere form of 
universal law, the will must be entirely independent of 
^the law which governs phenomena in their relation to one 
another, namely, the law of natural causality. But inde- 
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peiideiice of natural law is freedom^ in tlie strictest or 
transceadental sense of the word. Therefore^ a will, for 
wiiicli only the mere form of universal law can serve as 
,v: .. tlie.form' of its maxims must-be a'free will , 

6. Frobiem II, 

Granting that a will is free ; the problem is to 'find the ' 
law which alone is fitted to determine it necessarily. '' 

The matter of the practical iaWy or the object of the ; 
maxim^ can be given only in experience. ; Now' a free 
[ will must be independent of ail empirical or sensuous 
conditioiiSj " and yet , it -must -be 'capable of being. deter» ’ 
m Such a will must find its priiiGiple of '■ 

: determinatioii. in . the law itselfy abstracted , from all the : 

; matter; of:, ' But apart' from its matteij the law 
contains ,v,mothin^ the form of, law ■: in: general 
7:1 .Therefore^ : .the form of law 'in 'general . in: :so' ’far ; as 
■ is "Contained in a maxim., ■ is '■ the" only -thing capable : , , 

::V. .' 'bf determining a free will. ■ ■ 

Remark, 

: Freedom : and unconditioned' practical ; law ■ mutually ■ 

I do not here ask, whether i:n their :: : : : 
--^■■actual :nature, . they, -are different,' or whether, on,' the 
contrary, an unconditioned.law is., merely pure practical 
reason as conscious of itself, and therefore’ identical with 
■::rf::the:::' positive conce'ption ^ -of freedom. " '., .,, My-^, question;,!^ 
whether our knowledge of that which is imconditionally 
practical, starts from the idea of freedom or from the idea 
of a practical law. Now the idea of freedom cannot^ be . 
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negative^ we cannot be directly conscious of it ; nor 
agairij can it be derived from experience^, for experience 
gives us a knowledge only of the lav^ of phenomeiiaj or 
the mechanism. of nature, and nature is Just the opposite 
; of freedom, 'it is. therefore of the r/wral that we are 

■ ■ J^rimarily and. directly conscious. This law we appreliend 

by thinking of maxims of the will in .their form. . Thus 
reason presents' the moral law as a principle of . action,. 

^ which nO' sensuous: condition can outweigh, nay. as a.- 
principle which is- completely independent of all sensuous 
conditions. '-The' consciousness of the moral. law, there- 
in fore, leads inevitably to the conception of freedom.' To 
prevent .misunderstanding it must be observed, that 
• while freedom is the essendi of the moral law, the 

■ / moral law , is the ratio cogmscendi of freedom.' ■■The' idea 

of .freedom ■ is certainly not self-contradictory ‘f but, if 
reason first give ns a distinct idea of the moral: 

: law, ;.we should: not feel Justified in . suppO'S'irig that .there 
was such a- thing., as freedom at all ; 

^2 ... . 7. . St^preme Law of Fure Frmtkai .Reason. 

■■: ■ ■■■‘^'■'' Act SO that the maxims of your will may be in . .perfect ' 

harmony with a 'Universal system of laws, h 

: . ■ ' Remarks : : 

33 " The consciousness of this law may be called a fact of 
"reason. For it is impossible to derive it from any datum 
known by reason antecedently to it, as, for instance, the 
consciousness of freedom. It forces itself upon us as an 
a priori synthetic proposition, which is independent of 
any perception, either pure or ompiricai.^ If we were 
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permitted to presuppose freedom of mill, it would no 
doubt be an analytic proposition ; but the presupposition 
of freedom as a positiTe conception could only be 
justiiied by an mtellectuai perception^ and we 'have no 
, ground ■ to , assume such .a perception. To: apprelieiid, 

' : this : iair in its tme natiirey however, it must be carefully, 
observed, is not given: in the ’sense that it can 
; be verified in experience, but only in the sense that it is 
y one 'fact of pure reason.' It is therefore in relation; to 
■ this fact that . reason proclaims itself to be tlie.Vsdurce 
: of; law, (m sie juhe ). ,; , 

Corollary, 

:;:Pm practical ''purely of. itself, and gives to, 

. m,an:;a' '.u^ lawy wlii'cli is "called .. the moral law. , ■" 

The principle of morality 'prescribes ' a universal law, 

; ■ which ; is indep of all ' subjective differe,iices, 'and; 

which,- .serves . as, the^ '.supreme'-, '■ formal . ground ';".fdr-,;,t'lie.;' 
.determination ,,, .of the .-'wilL' ■■ For "this very reason, . that ; 

for ail rational beings which have a ■wiiL' 
it^ is not restricted .to man, but holds for all finite 
' . . , beings, who have .reason , and will, and , includes even ^ thev' 
„i.in,fiiiite :Being, as. the ..Supreme .Intelligence. '■ . .In- the,', case,,’, 
of finite beings, the law takes the form of an imperative ; 
for while’* we may presuppose in them, a pure will, we 
• cannot presuppose that, with their sensuous wants and'^ 
desires, they are possessed -of, a, will, that is, a will 
which is incapable of maxims .that contradict the morl! ^ 
law. The Siipieme Intelligence,; on the other hand, is 



incapable of any maxim which is not also an objective 
lawj and the conception of holiness which must therefore 
■ be . attributed to that. Being, places Him, not indeed above 
■ ■■ 'all practical law, but above all laws that restrict His vdil, 
and therefore above' obligation .a'lid, duty.. ' Yet holiness, of 
will is' for finite beings a practical conception,, serving: 
35 as' the necessary ■ fsfm/ to which they can approximate' 

" indefinitely. ' This ideal the pure 'inoral . law, which., is 
: therefore itself called holy, rightly insists upon ' holding 

■ ever ' before their eyes. To be assured of the, infinite' 

■ progress of one^s maxims and of their unchaiigeability' as 
the cause of a continuous advance constitutes vfetiie.; and, 
this is the utmost that the practical reason of finite 

can bring about Virtue, at least, as a, faculty 
naturally, can never be^^ complete, for we cannotf hav^^^^^ 
demonstrative certainty of possessing it,, and , iiothing'' ''C 
be more hazardous than, an appeal. , to one's. ' private' 
conviction of his own virtue* ; : 


■ Theorem 4. 

Autonomy 'of'-will.is the sole principle of aH nioral laws, 
and of the duties which are in conformity , 'with ;the,mf 
Heteronomy of will, on the other , hand,, not only supplies,; 
no basis for obligation, but it is- contradictoiy' ^of 
principle of obligation and of the morality of the will 
-, The- single principle of morality thus consists in mdepend- 
ence of all matter of the, law, that is, of every object 
of desire, and in the determination of the wilf through 
the mere universal form of law, of which a maxim must 
be capable. This independence of all matter is freedom 
in the negative sense, just as the self-legislation of pure 
practical reason is freedom in tlie'positive»^ense. Hence 
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the moral law simply ■ expresses the aufonmny of pure 
practical reason, that iSj of freedom. ■ Autonomy is 

■ therefore the formal, condition. of all .maxims, ' and ' apart, . P; 
from this ooiiditioii there can be no harmony of the will' , 

■ . with' the supreme practical law. ' If the matter of volition, 

- wMgIi ' is Just the object of desire .■ as ' connected with the- 

■ : law^ into the , practical law as the miditimi 

] ' y. of its ,pQssiU^^ there will be a . heteronomy of the will "; 

then follow some natural impulse 'or l 
; ' desire, and must therefore be dependent upon the law of 
: nature. Plainly the will in that"" case does not give law to . . 

■ itself, but merely prescribes the rational course to be taken: :: 
in following certain pathological laws.' Our maxiiiis cannot' ■ : 

•^''..Gontain :ih the ,, form of universal, law, and , . ' 

.'therefore .they, nGt:;oni^ the basis of obligation,.'.- 

I ■buprthey .'bbntr^ - of ,a practical 

:.;'f,,reasdn.'' therefore, .-if the. -action, which, proceeds 
s6,froih, them should 'be in harmony,- 'with moral , law., they,'-.','; 

' ," ,are' opposed to a,; ■ truly moral '.disposition. ■ 

Remark , "' 

Suppose tliat the matter of my maxim is' m,y own happi- , 
'.-Bess.,'." This-is an,, object which every-'finite being,seeks.p 
3 „y%ut the, rule which prescribes it can be an i?<^A?<^^(?practka 
law, only if in one’s own happiness, .is included the happi- 

■ ness of others. Hence the law, to further the happiness 
- of others, does not originate- from the presupposition, that 

■ Everyone, makes his own happiness the 'object of his choice, 
but only from this, that the form ,of universality, wdiich- ' 
reason- demands; -as the condition ' under which a maxim 
of self-love obtain, g the objective:.validity of a law, should 
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will. It is not the securing of the happi- 
tfaat really determines ttie pars wil*, out the 
fom of law, whicli limits the maxin as based upon 
desire, by imparting to it the universality of a law 
and bringing it into conformity with pure practical reason. 
Only by this limitation, and not by the addition of an 
external impulse, can there arise the conception of the 
obligatimi to extend the maxim of self-love so as to mciade 
the happiness of others. 


i— Deduction of the Principles of Pure Practical - ^ 
Reason. 

As the result of this Analytic, we learn that pure reason 
can be practical, or, in other words, is capable of deter- 
mining the will independently of all that is- empirical. 
This, indeed, is established not by an inference, but by a 
For reason actually proves itself to be practical 
by the fact of autonomy in the fundamental principle of 
morality, by which it determines the will to activity. 
Another thing that we have learned is, that this fact is 
inseparably bound up with the consciousness of freedom of 
will, and, indeed, is identical with it. For a rational 
being is conscious that in his will, or as he is in himself, 
he belongs in the sphere of action to an intelligible order 
of things, although he is also aware that, in so far as he 
to the world of sense, his will, lilce other efficient 
, i 

There is, tbereiore, a remarKaoie wuuasi uciwccu 
analytical part of the Critique of pure practical reason and 
the analytical part of the Critique of pure speculative 
In the. latter, not fimdamen)»l principles, but 
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the pure perceptions of space and time^ constitute the 
primary data by reference to which a priori knowledge 
was shown to be possible, and possible only for objects,' : 
46 of sense. Speculative reason with perfect; right denied ' 
could be any' positive knowledge of objects 
. ' which' lie beyond the sphere of experience, and, therefore, 

■ ■: it' denied all knowledge of things ' as noumena. At ' the 
/S'Eiiie time it at least showed, that' the conception of noii- 
is, not only possible but. necessary.' ' 


with the principles and limitations- of pure theoretical 
reason in, the idea of freedom, ■taken, in its negative sense. 
SpeGiilative reason, however, '.did not. extend our know- 
ledge by presentmg noumeim to us as. definite objects, 
but on the contrary showed .that we. are shut out from, all 
kno'wledge of them., . 

Nor does th'e moral law. Arw/^/thingsi to oiir cohscious- 
iiessias. noumena, ' but it . puts us '..■■■i'n" ■'■.possession , of-; a’ ■ fact 


comes „ withm the range- of .meoreticai reason in: its .widest 
usef.oaii. possibly explain. 'This fact' points: .to,. , a. .purely 
inteliigible.: world, and even so far determines its; character 
■positively,', that we .know .something '..of .it,.'.' namely,, a 

law.:.;'.''''^'';^ ;.;■ '.■■ '■. ; ■ 

'. '..This law- gives to the world of - sense, or rather to . the 


worici:,, or: siipersemtoie, nature^ ■.■witnout' .m; any way ■ interi.er- 
ing.with the mechanism of the world of sense. Now, 
nature, in the most general sense of the word, means the 
existence of things under laws. '■ The sensuous nature of 
rational beings, \iewed generally, is; the existence of such 
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to reason^ tliis is keter^noMy. But the supersensible 
Tiatiire of rational beings is their existence under laws 
. which are independent of all empirical conditions. These 
law^s, therefore, belong to the autonomy of pure reasoiL 
■■ NoWj laws which are- of such a character, that a kiiowle.dge; 
of them is presupposed as the condition of the existence of 

■ things, are practical laws. ' The supersensible nature of 
rational beings is, -therefore, just their nature as under 

■ the autonomy of pure practical reason. But the law of 
this autonomy is the moral law^, which is therefore the 

" fundamental law of a supersensible nature and of a purely 
^ ^ iiiteiiig^^ -Y/orid. ■■ The.' counterpart of this intelligible 
world ought to exist in the world of sense, but without 
interfering with its laws. The intelligible world is known 
only by reason, and might be called the archetypal world 
. (mtura archetypd); the world of sense, in so far as the idea 
47 of the intelligible world is capable of determining the will 
and producing an effect upon it, we might call the ectypal 
world (mtura ectypa). For, in point of fact the moral 
law transfers us in idea into a realm of nature in which 
pure reason, if it were accompanied by adequate physical 
■ ■ power, would produce the ■ highest good, and determines' 
our will to give to the world of sense the form of a system 
of rational beings. 

Now, in nature as it actually presents itself to our ex- 
perience, the will, free as it is in itself, is not determined 
to maxims which by themselves could be the foundation 
of a system of universal laws, or which are even in har- 
mony with such a system. On the contrary, the maxims 
of the will rest upon private inclinations, which no doubt 
constitute a system of pathological or physical laws, but 
not such a system as would be possib|,e v/ere our will 
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determined bj pure practical laws. Yet ourTeason'iiiakes 
11s conscious of a law to wMcb all our maxims are subj eetj 
just as if an ordered system of nature 'must-be produced 
by our will This law must therefore' be the . idea" of a 
' system of mature-, which is not presented, in experience, 
- ' ' -but'WMch yet is possible through freedom; a supersensible 
system of nature, to which we ascribe objective reality, at 
in relation to action,- because we regard it as the 
v'v ' object w as pore rational beings we ought to wilL ';."' 

There is tlierefo.re a distinction between the laws' of a 
■ the will is subject^ mdi the laws of a' nature 

^%/wMck is subject to the will - .In the -'-one case, the '.'object 
the cause of the idea which determines the will ; 
.Mthe -Ot^ the will most' be regarded as .the cause .of the 
^pbjbdtt the -causality of the^ will must 

^^::;,".:b.d''deteriiain by: pure-.Teason. ■ In', this.;, latter 


v:4ical., reason.-' 

:.. ::So: much by 'Way, Qi exposition of the supreme principle: 

^ of practical- reason.. The deduction .of t.hat . principle, .-that' ■; 
-... .is, the- justification of its objective a'nd'-'noiversalvalidity,- 
■ and the proof that such an uf / wr/-. 'synthetic pro.position. 

, ^vis ...possible, .. we cannot" expect to find so .easy as the. deduc- 
.'. ti'on'.of the pri of pure .theoretical understanding. , 

50 The objective reality of the- .moral, law .caimpt,:. be :. 
established by any appeal of theoretical reason either to 
speculation' or to experience, and- even 'if its claim to 
demonstraliive certainty were -renounced, it could not be 
* proved a posteriori by means of experience. Yet it rests 
■::.:'..;::;'^-'-:':bppnv:"£";;So!id.'fbunda 

'■No deduction of the principle of morality is possible in 
either of those weys, but it tums.out-that the true method 
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of deduction is just the reverse of what we might have 
expected* It is the moral law which senses as the 
principle of deduction of a faculty which cannot be known 
theoretically or proved by experience? but which specula- 
tive reason is forced to admit as at least possible. For 

■ the moral law does not itself stand in need of any deduc-^ 

■ tiorij yet it proves not simply the possibility but' , the ■ ' 
C l actuality of freedom in beings who recognize it to be ■ 

binding upon themselves. In fact the moral lav/ is a law " 
of a free cause? and therefore a law which makes a siiper- 
sensible system of nature possible; just as the meta- ■ 

' physical law- of .events in the world of sense was a law of 
the causality of a sensible system of nature. The moral 
law therefore does what speculative philosophy fails to do; 
it determines the law for a causality of which the latter 
. -..-could 'give only a negative .conception? and, this for the ' 
first time gives objective reality to the conception of a 
free cause. 

The moral law proves its own reality even to the 

■ ' satisfaction: of the Critique of Speculative Reason? by 

■ adding to the merely negative conception of a free oause? : ' 

. -the possibility of which had to be assumed without being . . ' 
understood, the positive conception of a reason which 
directly determines the will. Thus the moral law is able 
to give objective, though only practical? reality to the 

Jdeas of reason; and therefore practical reason makes 
immanent the use of ideas? which for speculative reason 
were transcendent, ^ 

The determination of the causality of beings in the • 
world of sense, from the very nature of the case? can 
never be unconditioned. Yet, for ever}^ series of condi- 
tions there must necessarily be*sometbi|^g that is uncon- 
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■ ditio3iedj ^ must- be a causalitjr wliidi' Is ' 

completely self-determinedo'l- .^'Tlie possibility: of; freedorrij;' 
as a faculty of absolute spontaBeity^ was’ nolfa 
■ 'ail . analytic ’ proposMoB ■ of ' pure speculative reasoiL 
. -'■''But it is. impossible- to fed In experieiiGe. any' 

:: particular instance ^ that conforms, to the idea 

; : - of freedom. Hence speculative reason could only defend- 
- the thmgkt of a free cause from attack, by showing that a 
belongs on the one side to the world -of sensej 
other side be considered as a' noumeiioii; 
jg -It therefore maintained that there is nothing contradictory' 

. dn A that all the actions of a free being: may 

:,- ;7::: be .physically -■ conditioned, in -so’far -as -they are regarded; 

, a so far -as in acting it belongs to 

' ' the intelligible worlds its 'causality' is physically uncondi”' 
.-^::ti'.'oa€d'r .: cThe -conception-, of .freedom thus , tiiriied;:out to: 

'. :7':;;be; afregulative prmciple' of reasonf:.-. True^ .no;,knowiedge' 
: ■v.of .the ^ nature- of the object, 'of ..'-which dree cfesality 
affirmed,, ..rvas ^ thus . obtained, but - an. .obstacle, .which 
hindered 'US from admitting its'-, existence was removed. 
.-For,: -on the .one hand, 'it, was- possible, in' the. ^explanation 
. ..'of . events." -in the world,, and therefore, in ..the .explanation 
..v..: .. 0 'f the . .actions .of national beings, , -to ' alio.w ..that .the 
---.;-'..--.'..-.meGhanis'm.. of necessity might be . follo.wed . back 

from . .conditioned . to . co.ndition whfe^ 
other -Band, the . place which- speeulative, ..'"reason .^ leaves: 
empty w’^as kept open,, namely, the realm of the intelligible, 
and to this realm the unconditioned was transferred. 

* But this thmgkt could not be rmlized; in other words, it 
could not be converted into, the knowledge of a„being 
acting freely, nor indeed could it b'e shown that the know- 
ledge of such a.j3emg was even possible. Pure practical 
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reasoHj^ liowevetj fills up the place left empty by specula- 
tive reason with a determinate law of causality in an 
intelligible worlds namely, the moral law. Speculative 
reason in this way gains nothing in the waj of insight, but 
it acquires certainty in regard to the problematic concep- 
■ lion ■ of freedom, . inasmuch : as. this coiieeption. obtains 
' undoubted objective reality, though no doubt only, prac- 
tical reality. ‘ . We cannot ■ even say, that the conception 
of causality in this way obtains a.ny extension beyond the 
■ ■ limits of the world . of sense, for that ■ conception has 
meaning and application/ only in relation to plienomena., 

■■ ' and serves simply to connect them with one another. ■ To: 
justify the application of the conception of causality beyond 
phenomena, it would be necessary to show, how the 
logical relation of reason and consequent may be em- 
ployed synthetically in a mode of perception that is not 
sensuous ; in other words, it would have to be explained 
how a noumenal cause is possible. But this cannot be 
'] ::>:;:'dofie,: mor has practical reason: any , motive, for, trying to,, do ■ 
vit: '' It; is.:,sullcient-.for practical purposes/to .show tliat:.the 
causality of' m a, sensuous being can., deiermimi. 

' By ^ure reason, that pure, reason is. therefore: practical. ' 

53 IL Extension of Practical as compared with Speculative 

Peason. : 

5S Besides the theoretical . relation in which it stands to 
l:-/|Oyects,. understanding- has ,' also a relation to, the faculty 
;;of desire, and is^ therefore called will And as pure under- 
, standing, which , in this connection is called reason, is 
practical through the mere idea of law, in its relation to 
desire it is rightly called pure will The^^objective reality 
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of a pure wills orj what is the. same thing, of a pure 
practical reason, may be'said ’tG'. .b.e .pres-enteci a friori in 
the moral law as a fact; for we may.'call a deterrmnatioR 
of the will which is bound up with' its very "nature a fact, 
"without meaning to imply that it 'rests- upon enipirical 
Now,, the- conception of a will carries with it 
the conception of causality ; ' and therefore the conception 
' ' of a pure will , implies the - conception of a free causality. 

^ ' r By a free causality is meant, a^causality which Gaimot -be- 
■ laws of nature, and which therefore eanhot 

59' be proved to be real by empirical perception. Its; objec- 
' ftive reality: can howev'er be 'justified a priori throiigli...the 
pure practical law.: ■ ^ Now, ;the conception of a being who ; 
:;-^::„;has:'fee willis'-that of a, noumeml cause, " That. this./con--- 
:'^'-:,eepion::is,;not,, selficontradictory is .-plain, if we ; consider, 

; r- the ^ ' of -cause' ' has its source.: -.entirely:, in..' 

:.'puremiiderstanding, and^ that it has been - proved-,,, to ..have 
objective reality in the . Deduction,' ^of .' the " -C^teg'ories,,/^^ 
/■;: .:BeiB-g/.in: its o.rigin,iiidep,endent.of-ail sensuous conditions, 
the conception of cause is, not. -in itself , limited to, :,,ph.enp-'' 
.. . mena, nor. is there anything.. ..to hinder- ,itlfi:oni'hm 
: .. applied to-tliings .which are,.obj.ects-of-pure understaiid.iiig.., 

- -'' We ..have, however, only, a sensuous -..perception to which -' 
we: --'Can. apply it y.and hence a noumenal caus.,e,,, t-hoii'gh, ,it.. 

■' - -.can 'be tkought^ . remains for, , . theoretical , reaso'H , an ' empty '- 
conception. But it is not necessary -to.seek'for a Meoreii-, . 
cai'kmwkdge of the nature of a being that has a pure will ; 

' it is enough to show that there is such a being, and that ' 
' I may therefore combine the. 'conception of causality mdth 
the conception of freedom. This oombination I am 
certainly entitled to make, for .the„conceptioii ,of causality 
.is not of empirical origiii, .and.here.I do not claim the 
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liglit to make any other than a practical use of it ; in 
other wordSj to employ it in relation to tlie moral la^'^ 
by which its reality is determined 
6o Moreover, the objective reality of a pure conception ot 
understanding in the sphere of the supersensibie, when it 
has once been introduced, imparts objective validity to 
all the other categories, although only in so far as these 
' : ^ .stand in necessary connection with the moral law,, through ". 
which the pure will io detennined. 

$1 Chapter II.— The Object of Pure Practical 

Reason^ 

To determine whether a thing is an object of pure practical 
reason or not, it is by no means necessary to ask whether 
w-e are physically able to produce it. The only question is, 
wdiether we ought to will an act, if we had the power to 
-. bring the object into -existence to which the act is directed. 

V - The moral possibility . must , therefore: precede the, act,: dor-, ; 
it is the law of the will, and not -the object, which is to 
determine the act -' ■ , 

^2 " ThC' only objects of a practical reason are and:^»£ ' ■ - 
The one is a necessary- object of desire, the other of 
avers.ion,,and both, rest upon a principle, of reason.. ,. 

Now, as pleasure and pain cannot be connected a 
priori ^ an object, those who make a 

V.'. ....feeling of pleasure', the-. basis of their moral judgments, 
must call that good which is the means td what is 
agreeable, and that eijil which is the cause of what * 
is disagireeable and painful The practical maxims 
\fliich follow from this conception of the good, can- 
not contain as the object of the will (gnything that is 
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good ill itself, but only that which is good relatively to ' 
something else* 

64 ' PFeal and w(^e are terms which always designate merely 
a relation to our own state of' feeling^ as agreeable, :or dis-f 
.'Vc ■ 'agreeable, , pleasant ■ or , painful. . 'We , desire an' object , as, 

" weal or avoid it as woe.only in .so far as it is related to our 
and to the feeling ' of pleasure ^or pain which 
' .the object .produces in us. , : G^od md evik on the other 
always imply a relation to the milium so far as it, is ' 

: ) : \d^a:mmtd a law of reason to make som'ethmg'. an 
: ■ object ■. for itself. In this-, connection ■ the will is ,' iieyer , 
4 detennined' direc by- the idea, of the objecty but is"a: 

■ V. faculty' of making a' rule the motive uf -its action.,' , in: tlie - 
'proper’^ word,, therefore, .good, and, evil are not,'- 

■' -'■■related to state of sensation of. the person, hut to liis 
'■ ■-■■action.' any-thing absolutely good or evil, or :, 

'anything. as':-such,-:it .cannot: bevthe object,: -■■; 
'^::'",-.of::bhe: action,, but; only -the. mode' .of action,:, the ',m,axira,:4: 
■"':'.-:of the will,, and therefore the agent himself 
66 M if there be a principle which'is .tho.ught . ,as'.„m .its.elf ,■', ; 

. ' capable of detenioiiiiing the will,, independently, of all viela”.,:, 
."■-- tion to possible objects of, desire, .it 'is an practical,,,,, 

"daw,- and -pure reason must then be -regarded, as of .itself . 

. pra'Cti'caL ^ In that case the- - law ■ directiy determines : the " 
will,, and.-the'^ act conforming toitis in. itse^good,.. .Hence '■ 
a will, the maxim of which is always in harmony with law, 
is aBoIutely or in every resped good^ and the supreme 
condition ail good. But if, -on the contrary, there is 
* something which precedes the maxim' of the will and 
determines desire, something which presupposes an object ' 
fitted to produce pleasure or pain; and if therefore the 
maxim, to seek the pleasant and avoid the painful, deter- 
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mines our actions; then our actions are good only 
relatively, or as means to another end, and our maxims 
can never be laws, although no doubt they are practical 

precepts of reason. 

68;'. 'Now,-, the conceptions of good and evil, as consequences ' ■ 
of the a priori determination of the presuppose- a -■ 
pure practical principle, and therefore a causality, of pure''- 
69 reason. Hence they are in all cases modi of .the single 
category of causality, in so far as that category is deter- .. 
mined through the conception of a law of freedom which ' " 
reason gives to itself. Thus reason . proves, itself to be 
'practical- .But, although actions are, on the ;0,ne hand, ' 
under the law of freedom, and therefore belong only to 
intelligence ; they are, on the other hand, as events in the 
world of sense, also under the law of phenomena. Prac- 
tical reason can therefore determine itself only in relation 
to phenomena. And as its determinations must conform 
to the categories of understanding, they cannot be em- 
ployed theoretically, with the object of bringing the 
various elements of sensuous perception a priori under 
V,., one consciousness,, .but only for the, purpose of subjecting " 
\ a priori tlie various desires to the unity of consciousness, ■■ ■ 
as implied in a practical reason, or pure will, which issues 
its commands through the moral law. 

7 1 The Type of Pure Practical Judgment 

Prior to the conceptions of good and evil the will has 
no object But these conceptions themselves stand under • 
a practical rale of reason, which, in the case of pure 
msoii, determines the will a priori in respect of its object. 
Now, to decide whether an action, th|t stands under 
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a rule is one that is possible for us in the world of 
sense or not, is the business of practical Judgment, the 
function of which is to apply- to- an' action 
which in the rule is stated; /uniYersally. m\m 4 &sfmcio. ' 
73 But there is no, perception, ' and" therefore no schema, 
as the middle -term by means of which 
- -the law. of freedom, and- therefore the conception of the 
'uneonditioiialiy good, can be .applied in concreto. Hence 
■ can be applied to objects of nature -oiily 

and not ■■ through- imagiiiatioii.. 

■ ' : ^ supply no schema of sensi- ' 

^,:Mity :fo^ but o-nly a iaw. Yet this. law 

;;;eaE,/- -be in micreio- 'm objects, of sense, ...and 
,:.::-.;^;may.:;there the .form- of .a law of nature..,, ... It thus,',' 

series as, 'th,e instrument -of - practical.’ judgment,: and- may .. 
called the- ^^ of the.' moral law. 

.;.;:;,„f,-:..:The:,ruIe .which, judgment^ applies, - .in,. subo.rdinatioh.:to:, '• 
:',,::'-^.-^':-the': laws:. :,6Y pure, practical -'reason, "is- ’’this- Ash yourself. 
...:.' .whether' you could regard . the act.' which you have ,.,in.,?i'ew. 

. :. as-: possible .by your own, will, "’if it .'were to, .ocGur in con- ; 

fermity .with a law of. nature. -.^As'a matter, of : fact :'this'isf; 
."..-theTule by which ev.eryone deeid.eS; whether, an action: -is;. 

: :;moraily good or bad. , ' 

■:74'.'v, 'It -is therefore permissible, to take .the mture of ike: 

of sense. BS the type, of an intelligible nature^, so .long; ,' 
as Ijnerely conceive of the latter .as..: .’under ..fee 
iaw^ and do not transfer to 'it my perceptions and what is ' 
dependent upon them. For all laws are as laws the same , 
" in kind, no matter what may be the' source from which ’ 
|iiey:;spr|n^^ ■. ■;-'f : : - '.; , ■ , -’ ’’'::: - . 
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76 Chapter III— The Motiyss of Purs pRACTccAi. 

Reason. 

What is essential to the moral value of every action is^ 
that the moral law should directly detemiine the will It 
; is not enough that the' -will '' should be ■ determined ■ m ^ 
/mnmny with the moral law.' If feeling of any sort has^ ^ 
, to be presupposed- before the will can be determined^ the ■ 
■ .will is not determined because cf tho. law^ and therefore , - 
the' action^ is not moral but simply legaL By the' word " 
motive we must understand that .which determines the 
will -of a being, -whose .reason is not- by its -very nature - 
necessarily in harmony with the objective law. Hence, 
firstly, we cannot speak of a motive in connection with the 
divine will ; and, secondly, the only motive of the human 
will, and indeed of every finite rational being, m\ist be the 
moral law. The objective gTouiid must therefore always 
- be- at the same ■.time- the: only and the sufficient subjective 
'. ground . of .determ-ination. of an . aGtion... ■ -On any.,' other ' 
supposition, only the letter of the law, and not its spirit, 
would be fulfilled.: .. 

77 How a law can of itself directly determine the will, is 
for human reason an insoluble problem, for it is identical 
with the problem, how a free will is possible. What we 
are called upon to show a priori^ is, not how the moral 
law of itself can supply a motive, but what Muence it 
has, or rather must have, upon the mind in so far as it 

' does supply a motive. 

The essential thing in all determination of the will by 
the moral law, is, that the will as free should not only be 
determined without the co-operation of sensuous desires, 
but that it should even oppose Such deswes, and restrain 
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all Batura! inclinations that might prevent the realization 
of the law. So far the influence of the moral law is merely 
negative, and its character as a motive can be known only 
a priori For every natural inclination and sensuous 
' ■ desiix. is based upon feeling, .and the negative infliieiice 
' : of the . law in opposing the natural inclinations itself takes 
. ■ '' the form of feeling. .. Hence we know -a priori^ that the 
ill determining' the will by . thwarting all our 
'daclinatioBS, must produce in ns a feeling that ' may. be 
/ called pain. This is the first instance we have feund, and ■ 

; is the only instance, in- which we can' tell frooT 

: what.is' the relation, of knowledge ' 

■ : to the feeling of pleasure or pain.' ' 'All natural 'incimatioiis ■ 
'Mthout.'e^ arise, from self-regard, the two. forms of 

■ . which,., are' . and self-esteem, .■■Self-love, which ..is; ; 

.natural and belongs to. ..us .prior .'to the moral .law,. ..pure. 

:: practical reason ..simply .restrains, 'by .bringing - it . :,into con- ;'■ 
y'8..::.form.ity' .the .law. . : It ..is., then- 'CB^kA:-raiionai[Sif^km. .. 

-.ly But s.elf-esteem ,it .completely destroys, 'for . ,no, .man . . Ga,ia' ..; 
''■y, '. 'shoWr.the.Ieast. to respect, 'except, in so far. as. his.'.acts'- 
'■ - conform to the .moral, law. Thevmora! law, y, however,' 'is. 

in . itself positive, or, - .in other words,, it is the .form, of, ^ an, - 
'::■■■■■ inteliecto^ thati,s,.of a free causality. .. Insofar,. 

.■ '; ; '■ -as it ..Gounteracts .the subjective' antagonism of the .natural „ 

.. ■^"':.in■.clmat.ions,^ .and .weakens, self-esteem,.' the ,m.orai .law is an :: 
object of reverence; and in so ■' far as ' it , completely desirq^s'; 
self-esteem, it is an object of the highest reverence. Thus 
it gives risd to a positive feeling, which is not of empirical 
' origin, but is known a priori Reverence for the moral 
is therefore a feeling which has an mte llectiial sourpa 
and it is the only feeling which can be known completelf ; 
B priori and wlii|;h. can be perceived' to be necessary. 
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So Not only, therefore, is the moral law the formal con- 
dition of action through pure practical reason ; not only 
IS it a material, though merely objective, condition of the 
determination of those objects of action which we call 
good and evil ;■ but it is also the subjective coiidition or ■ 

■ ■■ motive of action, inasmuch as it has an influence upon ■■ 

. ■ . . the morality of. the subject, and produces in him a feeling ". 

; that conduces to the influence of the law upon, his will . 

" It -is true that the sensuous feeling which is implied in all ^ 

: our inclinations is the condition of the feeling of reverence, . ■ 
but the cause which determines it lies in pure practical 
reason., ■■ The feeling of reverence,' therefore, , is its ,.■ . 
origin not pathological but practical. Nor is reverence for 
law an external motive to morality, but it is morality 
' itself, regarded subjectively as a motive. As an eifect 
upon feeling, it presupposes that the subject Of it has a 
sensuous nature, and is therefore finite. Hence we cannot 
say that a Supreme Being feels reverence for law, nor can 
we say that even a free finite being, who was devoid of 
sensibility, would have such a feeling; for in neither case 
is there any natural impulse which stands in opposition 
to practical reason. 

93 Critical Examination of ike Analytic of Fare 
Practical Reason, 

102 To get rid of the apparent contradiction between the 
mechanism of nature and freedom in the same act, we 
must bear in mind what has been said, or what is implied, 
in the Critique, of Pure, Reason. The natural necessity “ 
which is contradictory of freedom attaches only to the 
cfeterminations of a thing that stands under conditions of 
time. Hence it applies only to the agent in iiis 
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phenomenal aspect, in regard- to actions tlie ground of 
whicli lies in wliat belongs to /the -past' and' is w longer 
imtkm Ms power, the agent is certainly not free. But he 
-// '--isv conseioiis of himself as 'also- a thing’ in, himseif,;. and 
^ ' '^ jfmm/tliis p.oint of .view he looks upon his,: own existence , 

/:. m not stmiding under conditiom ' of time, but .as capable of 
/ / 'being determined only by laws which have their source 
" in reason* Nothing in his existence can in this connec- 
■ '/:,,.tm^ be, antecedent to the determination.' of , his , ,, 

: ■ ^ that he does, or, more generally, v 

: every change in the determinations of inner sense, and h ’ 

,.: indeed the w,h,ole serk^^ of such ' changes, ' he regards, in - : ■ 
so far.:as„he;is conscious of his' existence as an intelligence, 

. :;as.-,'th,e result, of his' noumenal causality, never as determin- , "/. 

/.■'■/ jng '.that caus^^^^ /From thispoint.of view a rational being^ ,. 

;; cais\say with truth, that ' every . wrong act -done -hy him,, 'he, ■■ 

, . could have left undone, although as a phenomenon the * 
/■,:;;:;hct/ is ' suffi,ciently determined ■' and- 'inusl: ,inevitably ,take . ■ 
-plac.e, . -For the act, together .with, ail .in ,the . past ..., that 
'..determin.es. .it, beloD.gs\to .the one continuous phenom,.en,alV''^^^ 

./■ .manifestation of the characterw,hich'he'has made .forhim-' ''-' ,’ :'^ : 
-:-/,-/.,sel£ 'Looking upon himself in this way as. a cause '.that. .. f , 

-^-'::is in^ sensibility, he ,'ascribes- to, himself theh 

causality of the whole . phenomenal manifestation of his 
-;h/;/''heing^ 

104 There is another difficulty.in, regard to, the, .combination:. ’’p.:'':/^ 

105 of freedom and the mechanism' of' nature in a being that 
belongs to'" the world of sense. Let it be granted, it may 

"be said, that the subject as;an intehigence is,.free:'.iB::the::,::;7^ 
perfomiance of a certain ' act, , although, as a subject 
belonging to the world of sense, he, is conditioned by the 
mechanism of nature. Ye't if God— the universal Original, 
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Being— is admitted to exists He must be regarded as the 
cause of the existence of every substance. The actions of 
man must therefore be due to a power which lies entirely 
outside of himself. For his actions must be refemed to 
a Supreme Being, who is distinct from himself, and upon 
■ this Bemg, his existence, as well as all that is^ referred , to 
: his causality,: must be absolutely dependent 

106 ■ A ■ short '.solution . of - this difficulty is . not far to -seek;: 
Existence in time is a purely sensuous mode of conscious- 
ness, which belongs only to thinking beings, as they are 
in the world, but does not hold of them as they: are-.- 

: in' themselves. By^- - the ' creation , of „ -thinking , beings- 

107 we must therefore mean the creation of things in 
themselves. The idea of creation has no meaning, in 
so far as we are speaking of the sensuous mode of 
apprehending existence or causality, but can refer only to 
noumena. To speak of beings in the world of sense as 
being created, is to speak of them as if they were 
noumena. Now, it would be a contradiction to say that 
God is the creator of phenomenal objects. It is equally 
a' contradiction to .say that, as. creator. He is the: cause ';of' 
actions.’ which take place- in the world o.f seme,,, and -are 
therefore phenomenal objects, though it be admitted that 
He is the cause of the existence of acting beings in their 
character as noumena. Let us assume, then, that existence 
in time holds only of phenomena, not of things in them- 
selves. Now, if freedom is not incompatible with the 
natural mechanism of actions regarded as pheiiomena, it 
cannot be incompatible with the fact that the beings who 
perform the actions are creatures. For creation has to do 
duly ivith their existence as intelligences, not with their 
sensible existence, and thereforedt caiincvt be regarded as 
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the ground of plienoraena. It would be altogether 
different if beings in the world existed as things in 
: :th^^ time^ for' then , the . creator' of a substance,:, 

■ ■:':;w.oiiid, at' the same ..time:., be ..the. author, of the : whole ' 

': ',, p,ecbanism of 'this substance. ■ 

'12 BOOK OF PURE PRACTICA,L 

REASON. . 

■ Chapter I.— General Gonsideration. 

' Pure rea,soii is always dialectical, whether it is viewed in, ,; ,,, 
,its,^'':,,spe its practical 'Use. In both, cases it ;',,i 

.seeks ,to,,:Comprehend the absolute totality of conditions i , ■ 
is, ..presented as-,. conditioned, and such,„a ', ■■■, 
totality cannot possibly be found anywhere but in things 
in themselves. But all our conceptions of things have to ^ 
be brought into relation with perceptions, which in man " 
are always sensuous, and hence objects cannot be known 
as things in themselves, but only as phenomena. It is 
impossible to find the unconditioned in the series of the 
conditioning and the conditioned, and an unavoidable 
illusion arises from the application to phenomena of 
the rational idea of the totality of conditions. The 
deceptive character of this illusion would not indeed 
be observed, if it did not betray itself by the self- 
contradiction into which reason falls, when it seeks to 
apply the principle in question, ' namely, that the con- 
ditioned presupposes the unconditioned. Thus necessity 
is laid upon reason, to trace, back this illusion to its 
source, and this is a task which can be accomplished only 
by a thorough criticism of the whole faculty of pure 
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03 reason. The antinomy, of pure reasoBj which 111a, kes 
itself apparent in . its dialectic^ thus tarns out to be the 
most beneficial error into which human reason could 
possibly have fallen^ ' .For :it forces uS;to\look :;about'fe 
the clue by which we may escape from the labyrinth into 
which we have wandered, and this clue, when it has been 
found, unexpectedly leads us to a point where a higher 
and an unchangeable order of things lies before us. In 
' this higher realm we find that we already exist,:;and in it : 

. we are called upon to .continue our ' existence, guiding . 
^'Oiirselves by oertam definite precepts which the 'highest ^ 
reason lays upon us. 

How the natural dialectic of pure speculative reason can 
be explained, and how the error arising from a perfectly 
natural illusion may be guarded against, has been fully 
shown in the Critique of Pure Reason. But reason in its 
practical use tails into as great a difficulty. It seeks to 
find the unconditioned for the practically conditioned, 
wdiich depends upon the natural wants and inclinations, 
although the unconditioned is not to be conceived as 
determining the will, but simply as the unconditioned 
totality of the object of pure practical reason. This object 
■ is the highest good. 

1 14 In regard to the dialectic of pure practical reason, which 
is connected with its determination of the idea of the 
highest good, a preliminary remark has to be made. The 
moral law’- must of itself be capable of determining a pure 
will But this law is merely formal, or prescribes^ only the 
form of that maxim which can be a universal law, and - 
hence it abstracts from all matter, that is, from every object 
of volition. Accordingly, while, it is true that the highest 
■ good is always the whole object of a pure gjactica! reason^ 
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01 a pure will, it is not to be regarded as determining 
tlie will. Tlie moral law must alone determine tlie 
pure will and its sole object is to produce, or help to 
produce, such a ?/iiL For, as we have seen in the 
■ Analytic, the supposition -that- the will is determined, 

■ the moral law, by some object called a good, 

that from it the supreme principle of action may 
■115' be derived, invariably gives rise . to heteroiiomy and 
■ . . destroys the moral principle. 


;ii6 - - Chapter II—The SuMMUM Bonum. 

:;::;':THE:::\con^ Mg/ies ^ . contains ■ two , distinct ideas,. 

be carefully distinguished, if we are to 
avoid: needless: , perplexities. The , . highest . may ■ mean 
either the supreme {supremum\ ox tht complete :■ 
{fonsummatum). The supreme is a condition which is 
■ ■ itself unconditioned or is. not- subordinate to anything 

else (pfiglnarium) . The complete^ again, is a whole which 
is^ part of a larger whole of the. .same kind {per/ectissl- 
mum). Now virtue, or the worthiness to be happy, as 
. we have seen in the Analytic, is tho supreme condition of 
all that we can regard as desirable, and therefore the 
supreme condition of all our search for happiness. 
Virtue is therefore the supreme good. But it is not the 
whole" or complete good which finite rational beings 
desire to obtain. The complete good includes happiness, 
and that fiot merely in the partial eyes of the person who 
makes it Iiis end, but even in the Judgment of unbiassed 
reason, which regards the production of happiness in the 
world as an end in itself. If we suppose, for the sake 
illustration, thayhere exists a rational Being who has all 
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powei'j it cannot be in accordance witli the whole will of 
such a being, that his creatures should be unable to secure 
the happiness which their nature demands and of which 
^17 their obedience to the moral law makes them worthy. 

The ' highest good of a . possible world '■ must , therefore 

T consist in the union- of virtue and happiness- hi: the/ 

- , same person,' that is, in- happiness exactly propo.rtioiied:- 
' to morality. ' By. the. highest good is here meant,: 
"therefore, the whole' or complete good. In : this t 
complete good virtue is always, as a condition, 
the supreme good,- having no condition higher than 
; ' itself j ,- while happiness : is no doubt always agreeable 
:the: person whO' possesses it,:^^ is .mot .good; : sim.ply ... 
:y:. :^in its in':; all- "respects; ;;,-:it- .Is-: good: : only^;/Under.\' the, ^ 

v';,-;, f'xdndition-: :that^^ ':;man’s .■ conduct, ,"is in ; conformity ■■ with ,. 
the moral law. 

^'^ 9 ■ The Antinomy Pmctical 

; : the - highest .good which- is ■: practical .-for:; us, : that , 'is, ::: 

^ - which . is / toe be . '-realized through, our, w-ill, ... virtue ^ and - ' 

happiness are conceived as necessarily united, so that the 
: ' one . cannot be apprehended - by practical ■ reasG.-ii ..as. 
separated from the other. Nov^r the connection of virtue 
and happiness must be known either by analysis or by 
synthesis. But it has been shown not to be known 
analytically, and hence it must be synthetic, and synthetic 
in the way of cause and effect. For we have here to do 
with a practical good, that is, with a good 'Which is 
possible only by means of action. Either^ there* 
fore, the desire for happiness must be the motive 
maxims of virtue, or the maxims of virtue must 
be the efficient cause of happiness.^ The former 
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IS izhoiuMj impossible ; fois as the Analytic has shownj 
maxims which make the desire for happiness the 
motive of the will, are not moral at all, and cannot 
possibly be the foundation of virtue. The latter is 
mpossiMe; for the causal connection in the world of 
:: : .. events . which follow , from ' the ■ determination of the 
^ 'wiily cloes not conform to the. moral disposition of the 
120: will, but depends upon a knov/ledge of the laws of nature 
. : and . upon the physical power to make use of them .for 

Hence the most scrupulous adherence to 
' : the laws cannot be expected to bring happi- 

connection -with virtue, and, to lead to the 
attainment •of the highest g 

II, Critical Solution of the Antinomy, 

^; .'.;The. solution, of this' antinomy is of the same nature as ' 
of the antinomy of : pure..; speculative reason, 
first of propositions, namely, that virtue is 

of the search for happiness,' is absolutely false. 
The second proposition, however,- is -not absolutely false,, 
but ..is .untrue only if virtue '.is regarded as a fonn of 
of sense. In that case it is assumed 
. 'that a rational ..being , can. exist only as a sensuous: being, 
121 and the proposition is therefore conditionally false. . -Not 
only can I think of my existence as a noumenon in the 
world of intelligence, but in the moral law I have a purely 
ntellectual principle which is capable of determining my 
causality as manifested in the world of sense. There is, 

•’ therefore, nothing impossible in. the idea that a moral 
disposition should necessarily be the cause of happiness, 
not indeed directly, but indirectly, or through the medium 
of an inteliigent ^uthor of nature. Yet, though happiness 
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might thus be an effect of virtue in the world of sense^ the 
connection of virtue and happiness in a system of iiatiirep 
which is merely an object of the senses j cannot be other 
than contingent, and therefore it cannot be established in 

■ the way required in the conception of the highest good,.. 

Ill spite of the apparent self-contradiction.- of practical, 
reason, the highest ' good is necessarily the ultiiiiate end . 

■ and the true object ■ of a moral will For the highest. ■ 
good is practically possible, and the maxims of the will,:,, 
which are related to it on the ■: side of their matter, have ' 
objective -reality. .This' reality was at first brought into 
doubt by an antinomy: in .regard .to the . connection: of ■ . 
morality and happiness in accordance with a universal 
law; but the antinomy arose simply from the false 
assumption that things in themselves are related to 
phenomena’ in the same way as phenomena a^e related 
to one another. 

IK The Immortaliiy of the SouL 

The object of a wull that is capable of being determined 
by the moral law, is the production in the world of the 
highest good. : ■ Now,, the supreme condition of the highest .. 
good is the perfect harmony of the disposition with the 
moral law. Such a harmony must be possible, not less 
than the object of the will, for it is implied in the 
command to promote that object. Perfect harmony of 
the will with the moral law is holiness^ a perfection of 
which no rational being existing in the world of sense 
is capable at any moment of his life. Yet holiness is „ 
demanded as practically necessaiy, and it can be found 
finiy in an infinite progress towards perfect harmony 
with the moral law. Pure practical reason therefore 
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forces US to assume such a practical progress towards 
perfection as the real object of our will. 

N0W5 this infinite progress is possible only if we pre- 
suppose that the existence of a rational being is prolonged 
to infinity, and that he retains His personality for all time. 
This is what we mean by the immortality of the soul. 
The highest good is therefore practically possible, only if 
the immortality of the soul. Thus 
immortality is inseparably bound up with the moral law. , 
It is a postulate of pure practical reason, that is, a pro- 
position that cannot be proved theo 7 'eiically^ but depends 
upon an a priori practical law of unconditioned validity, 
f 29 A finite rational being is capable only of an infinite 
progress from lower to higher stages of moral perfection. 
The Infinite Being, who is free from the limits of time, 
sees in this series, which for us has no end, a whole that 
is in harmony with the moral law. Holiness He demands ^ 
inexorably as a duty in order to assign to everyone his 
exact share in the highest good j and this holiness lies 
completely before Him in a single intellectual perception 
of rational beings. Created beings can hope to share in 
the highest good only in so far as they are conscious of 
having stood the test of the moral law. If in the past 
they have advanced from lower to higher degrees of 
morality, and have thus proved the strength of their 
resolution, they may hope to make unbroken progress in 
the future as long as they live here, and even beyond the 
present life. They can never hope in this life, or, indeed, 

, at any imaginable point of time in the future life, to be in 
130 perfect harmony with the will of God, but they may hope 
for this ha'rmoriy in the infinite duration of their existemce 
as it is surveyed by God alone. 
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F. The Existence of God. 

The moral law' leads us to postulate not only the 
immortality ' of ' : the - ^ soul, ' 'but ' the existence of God, 
For it shows us how happiness in proportion to morality, 

: which is the ■ second element ^ of the highest . good,' is ' 
: possible, ; and '.tO: 'postulate it-for reasons, as perfectly dis- 
interested as in the former case. This .second postulate 
of the existence of God rests upon the necessity of 
- presupposing the 'existence of a cause .adequate, to. the 
effect which has to be explained. 

Happiness is the state of a rational being existing in 
the world who experiences through the whole of his life 
whatever he desires and wills. It, therefore, presupposes 
that nature is in harmony with his whole end, as well as 
with the essential principles by which his- will is 
^ydetermMed. . Now,., the .moral law,, being a,.' law.' of .free: 
beings, commands us to act from motives that are entirely 
independent of nature and . of the harmony of 
our desires. But a rational agent in the world is not 
the cause of the world and of nature itself. There is no 
' the case of a being who - .is a part of 

the world and is dependent upon it, why the moral law 
.:;;:,r::::,-shouid';^ necessary connection ; between^happiness 

and morality proportionate to happiness. For the will of 
such a being is not the: cause of nature, and therefore he 
131 has no power to bring nature into complete harmony with 
his principles .of action. ■ At the same time, in thepractical 
problem of pure... reason, 'that is, in the necessary pursuit 
such a connection is postulated as 
necessary. He ought to - seek, to promote the highest 
;lhe/highest■^^^,pd':::li|s 
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He must therefore postulate the existence of a cause of 
nature as a wliolej wliicli is distinct from natiirej and 
which is able to connect happiness and morality in exact 
harmony with each other. Now, this supreme cause niiist 
be the ground of the harmony of nature, not simply with 
:a.lawof the :wiil of a rational being, ■■■but also' ■ with the ■■ 
co'iisciousness of this law in so far- as ■ it ■ is ■ made the ■ ■ 
.supreme principle of the agent’s will. ■ .-That cause must ■.., ^ 
therefore be in harmony not merely with the fom of 
morality, but with morality as willed by a rational being, 
that is,' with Ms moral character. ■.■■ ■The highest good is' 
thus capable of being realized in the world, only if there 
exists a supreme cause of nature whose causality is in 
harmony with, the moral character of the agent Now, a 
being that is capable of acting from the consciousness of 
law is a rational being, an intelligence, and the causality 
of that being, proceeding as it does from the consciousness 
of law, is a mill There is therefore implied, in the idea 
of the highest good, a being who is the supreme cause of 
nature, and who is the cause or author of nature through 
Ms intelligence and will, that is, God, If, therefore, we 
are entitled to postulate the highest derimtive good, or the 
best world, we must also postulate the actual existence of 
the highest original good, that is, the existence of God. 
Now, it is our duty to promote the highest good, and 
hence it is not only allowable, but it is. necessarily bound 
up with the very idea of duty, that we should presuppose 
the possibility of this highest good. And as this possi- 
bility can be established only under .condition that God 
exists, the presupposition of the highest good is inseparably 
connected with duty, or, in other' words, it is moral!^’ 
necessary to hold the existence of God. 


1 


138 VL -The Postulates, of Pure Fractkal Reason. 

The postulates of pure practical reason are not theor- 
etical dogmas, but presuppositions which are practically 
■ , ■ ,, necessary. They do' not enlarge . our speculative '':'know-'^! 
'ledge, but give objective, reality to the ideas of .speciilative : ' 
reason in general, and justify it in the, use of conceptions:,: 
... which it could not otherwuse venture to .regard, as eveB .\ 
.possible:,. ■ 

These postulates are. immortality^ freedom ' 

: positive sense, as the causality .of a being who belongs. 
to the intelligible world), and the existence of God The 
first rests upon the practically necessary condition, that 
existence should continue long enough to permit of the 
complete realization of the moral law. The second arises 
from the necessary presupposition of man’s independence 
■th.e.'WO.rld of sense, and his , capability' .of : detenhining,: .; 
..oonfbrmity ; with the jaw. ,of an intelligible:, 
world, that is, the law of freedom. The third depends 
upon the necessity of presupposing a supreme, self- 
existent good, that is, the existence of God, as the 
condition under which the highest good may be realized 
in such an intelligible world. 

Our reverence for the moral law necessarily compels 
us to seek for the realization of the highest good, and 
hence the reality of the highest good must be presup- 
posed. By means of the' postulates of practical reason, 
we are brought to conceptions, 'which speculative reason 
239 no doubt set up as problems to be solved, but which it . 
was itself unable to solve. The first conception is that 
ef immortality. This conception involved speculative 
reason in far abysms; for it could tlnd^^no trace of the 
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perinafience required for the con version of tlie psycho™ 
logical conception of an ultimate subject into the real 
. consciGusness of a substance. : ■■ Practical reason supplies 
what is reqiiireds by the postulate of a duration adequate 
■ to the- complete realization of the. moral law in the highest 
good. It leadsj secondly, to the cosmological idea of an 
intelligible -world and the consciousness of our existence- 
in that world. This idea involved speculative reason in 
an antinomy i for the solution of which it had to fail back 
upon a problematic conception, the objective reality of 
which it could not prove. But practical reason, by means ■■ 
of the postulate of freedom, shows that idea to have - 
objective, reality. ■ Lastly, practical reason brings us to 
the conception: of a Supreme Being. This conception :- 
speculative reason was able to think, but it could not 
show it t© be more than a transcendental ideal. Practi- 
cal reason, on the other hand, gives meaning to this idea, 
by showing that a Supreme Being is the supreme principle 
of the highest good in an intelligible world, and is 
..endowed with .-the- sovereign., power of.- prescribing- .moral-'- ' 
laws in that world. 

- - Is our - knowledge, then, actually enlarged by practical -r 
-reason? Is that .which for speculative reason is iran~'A-- 
'scendent'.ioTpmcticalrea^son immanent I . Undoubtedly it-:., 
is, but only in relation to action. Practical jeason 
cannot give us a theoretical knowledge of our own soul, of 
the intelligible world, or of a Supreme Being, as these_ are 
in themselves. All that it can do is to unite the concep- 
tion of them in the practical conception of the highest 
good, which is the object of our will, and to unite them 
entirely a priori- through pure reason. This iiiiioni,is '■ 
effected only through the medium of the ^ moral law, and 
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merely in relation to that which it commands Y/ith a view 
to the highest good For we cannot understand how 
freedom is possible^ or how a free cause would appear to 
ns if it were theoretically and positively knowTi ; all that 
. we-'can say isj that a free cause is postulated: by the iiiora! " 
law and for the sake of the moral law.: The same remark' 
applies to the other ideas. No human intelligence ■ can 
.'■ever understand how . immortality and the existence ■ of ; 
:^,God are possible; butj on the other hand^ no sophistry"' 
’•will ever destroy the faith of even the most unrefiective 
.=man in their reality. 

VIL Possibility of an eximsion of Pure Practical Meason 
without a corresponding extension of - Pure Specuiutive 
Reason. 

-r it h. true that the three ideas of freedom, immortality^,;: 
"•and. God, '.are not ...knowledge, but at: least .They' : are' 

■ ''the 'Objects, of which are not impossible: .. They , 
are necessary "Conditions of the possibility, of That which:' 

■ an : apodictic practical law comm.ands us to make 'nur" 
object, and in . this- sense they have-objective reality.; 
They indicate that they have objects, although we cannot^ 
learn from them how They are related to these objects. ; 
We... can .make no ..-synthetical' .judgments in regard to 
them, nor can we detemine theoretically how they are 
to be applied, and hence we cannot be said to have any 
knowledge of them. Reason cannot make a theoretical 
use of them, which is the same as saying that they are 
not known by speculative reason. But, while the ideas 
o| practical reason do not enlarge our theoretical know- 
ledge, the sphere of reason, itself is in tM|.sense enlarged,' 
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that by means of practical postulates we learn that there 
are objects corresponding to those ideas. Conceptions 
wliicli before were problematic thus obtain objective 
■ ^ ' reality. : ' No extension' of our knowledge of supersensible ' ' 
objects has taken placcj but there has been an extension 
, ■ "of theoretical reason and of our knowledge of ■ the super- ' 
■ sensible in generab in so far as reason has been forced 
' to admit that there are such objects, though nothing 
definite: is known in. regard to' them. Even for this. - 
' relative extension of its sphere. reason is indebted entirely 
.. ..to its pure practical faculty. 

143 :;.If these ideas of God, .an, intelligible world or kingdom " 

are further determined by 
from the nature- of -man, it does not ' 

.: follow that . we 'have fallen into an ■ anthropomorphism, 

: .which males., pure ideas .of reason- or that irr-- 
claiming a knowledge of supersensible objects our idea ^ 

. . . becomes .transcendent For the-' predica.tes of .which we 
'.' ■ ..make use are. those of. .intelligence -and will, ...and these...'We . . 
conceive of as related to each other simply in the way 
that the idea of the moral law demands. Hence we 
make only a pure practical, use- of ' them. - Abs.traction- is ■ 
made 'from... ail. the ..predicates which are connected . with 
these conceptions psychologically, and are learned from 
the observation of our faculties of understanding and will 
Of a Supreme Being, for instance, we cannot say, as we 
can say of man, that His understanding is discursive, 
and therefore deals directly only with conceptions, not 
' with perceptions ; that His perceptions follow one 
another in time ; that His will is always dependent for 
satisfaction upon the existence of the object to which H 
is directed, etc. n Now, when abstraction has been made 
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from such predicates as thescj the only predicates that 
are left are those which belong to the idea of a pure 
inteiligehcesdn. other -words, those , that are implied . in,,, the,f^' 
-mere,, thought of a moral law. , Thus.,,: -we. have',inde,ed '-at 
Imowiedge of God, but,.onl3r,iia a. practical,- uelatioin.':^^ 
we try to -extend our . knowledge to' a. theoretical- -relation,., 
we get the idea of an :intelligence: which does not think.; 
.but perceives, and a will which is directed to objects-;, 
upon the existence of which its: own satisfaction does not 
in the least depend. But these are all attributes of which 
^ we can form no conception that enables us to, have; a ■ ■ 
MiowMgi of . a S.upreme, Intelligence j , and from ,tMs we: - . ' 
learn, that .'they:- can';; never Be ;made^ use;:of . in timry '■ <£ ''■ 
supersensible beings, but must be limited in their use to 
the practice of the moral law. 


; ,i;48 Faith as a Meed ' of Ftire Reason. , , - 

V A of , pure. practical reason :arises;lfom' the:^!^^^, of 
; ;f , . ^.makmg the highest .;gDod ,the 'o,bject of will,, and seeking^ 

; to promote it, with .alf one's power. The. possibility of this , 
highest good has therefore to be presupposed, as well as 
the conditions without which it would not be possible, 
namely, God, freedom, and immortality . The duty of pro- 
moting the highest good is in itself apodictically certain, 
and is entirely independent of the other presuppositions. 
The idea of duty 'thus -stands in need of no support from 
■' ..any theory of '■ the , inner nat^^^ of things, the hidden pur- 
pose of the world’s history, or the existence of a Supreme 
149 Ruler, to show. that it is binding upon us in the most 
absolute sense, and that . we ought to act in conformity 
with it But the. infuence upon the of the moral 
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iaWy that isj the disposition which it produces in him 
to promote the highest good that can be practically 
realized by iis^ presupposes at the very least that the 
vliigliest good is possible. If it.^' were not possible, we 

■ '■sliouM' be trying , to realize practically what- could not 

■ be realized, and to give effect to an idea, that was empty, 
I and without any object. Thus the principle which deter- 
mines a moral judgment is no doubt subjective in relation 
to us y but, inasmuch as it is also the means by which 

■ - m object that, is practically necessary may be promoted, 
it is also the foundation of all beliefs which possess 

■ moral certitu^ That principle, therefore, takes the form 

^ :0 or conviction of pure practical reason. 
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THE CRITIQUP: OF JUDGMENT. 

t?f " INTRODUCTION, ■ 

/. Division of Fhilosophy, . 

: The object of philosophy is to search for the principles- 
- ' : : ■ by which reason may obtain a- true knowledge of things. 

of objects' either from the tlieor- ■ 

■ etical or from the -practical point of view, and hence the : 

^ ^ or dinary division of philosophy into ■ 

is perfectly correct. But, in making this division, we 
must be sure that the conceptions upon which the distinc- ^ 
tion of principles rests are themselves distinct 
' There are two, and only two, classes -of conception by - 
" \ ' reference' tG; .w a distinction may :be made in the^ 
principles of philosophy. These are conceptions of nature 
and the conception of freedom. The former are the con- 
dition of theoretical knowledge in conformity with a priori 
principles ; the latter in itself supplies merely a negative 
principle of theoretical knowledge, but it is the source of 
principles which enlarge the sphere of the will, and which 
are therefore called practical Philosophy has thus two 
main divisions, theoretical philosophy or the philosophy 
of nature^ and practical or moral philosophy* But these 
terms have hitherto been grossly misapplied, both in the 
division of the principles of philosophy and in the 
178 division of phik)sophy Itself. -Forjt has been as- 
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SEiTied that there is. no ‘distinction bet^veen. what is 
^ ^ called practical in the sphere of natnrey and ' what 
':;is/ practical reiativeij to tlieTdea of freedoim. . ., .Mowj 
, , ; this confusion betp/e'en two perfectly,, distinct cdnceptlons 
has made the -division of - philosophy into, theoretical and . 
practical , unmeaning, inasmuch as the same principle, is ,„ 
assumed to apply to both spheres. 

- The will as a faculty of desire is simply one of the ' 
many causes in the world of nature, namely, that cause ' 
which acts from conceptions. All that is possible o-r 
necessary, through will is said to be practically possible 
„,;,„or, practically -necessary, ,aad with., this is ' contrasted .that; 
'wMch...;is .',physicalIy:'pos.sibie o,r;neeessary,, that,:is, , whatever ■' 

■ ' :is./'the..ei[!ect ,,of -.a'cause ■ which^ acts, ;not by means ;of concep- ; : : 
tionSy:but:by the..mechani^ of, lifeless matter, or.by animal-, ,, 
.:instiBCt , ■ But; .this in ;no way settles the , question, ,. whether . .- 
it;. is::„,a:, conception - of nature, or ; an,., idea, of -.;;,lreedoin,;:, 
:,:’which gives,the rule when . the .wi!l;acts.,as;a,':Caus,e* 

The, .'distinction, however,' is ' „of ithe -greatest ,;,-coiise“ . -; 
: quence. ,. .For, , if - a ; , conception ; of nature, „de.termines the: 

-, will, 'the' principk^ are technically .practical; mdiereas3;"^if-;..: 
;,the'-,wi!l is.,- determined by :the idea of, freedoms,,., the 
principles are morally practical And as the 'divisions; 
a science of reason are' ' determined by the nature of the 
principles, on- which each rests, , the former, will belong to':"^,.: 
■ theoretical .philosop'hy. or ,the:. science of nature, -.^the-latter.'-'' >^ 
"to practical philosophy or the , ;,scieEce:. of morality.-.^;; 

,. Ail technically practical, rales of 'art and, sicili, or of 
that practical sagacity which gives us 'a cominand over ; 
men and enables us to influence their wills, so far as 
tlieir principles rest on conceptions, must be regarded as 
corollaries of theoretical philosophy.#.. . . Only as ' 
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179 standing under the conception of freedom is the will free 
from nature, and hence the laws of freedom together with 
their consequences alone constitute practical philosopli]^. 
The practical arts of surveying, housekeeping, farming, 
dietetics, etc,, and even the precepts by 
' whic may be attained, are merely technically 

practical rules. Only those rules which rest on the idea 
■y • '. 'Of freedom are morally practical. For such rules are laws 
those of nature, rest upon sensuous 
but, on the contrary,, upon a supersensible 
: V principle ; and hence they form a separate branch of 
^ philosophy, which is properly called practical, philosophy. 

i So : ' " , !£ The Reahn of Philosophy. 

The^term field simply indicates the general relation of 
■ : m object to our faculty. of knowledge, no ma.tter whether 
the conception of that object makes knowledge of it * 

. possible 'or not,.. That .part of a held in- which Imowledge ' ., 

. . is." possible, is. a solid ground or territory {territomim^iot' r 
■ conceptions: .and their. appropriate faculty. ■■ That . part -.of . . 
-the territory, again, for which laws are. prescribed in con- 
-V. . cep tions, is the domain ox realm- (ditto) of these concep- 
tions and their correspondent faculty. Empirical concep- 
tions have, therefore, nature, as the sum of sensible 
objects, for their territory ; but that territory is for them 
not a realm but merely a dwelling-place (dommlmm\ for 
although ^they are under law they are not themselves 
" the source of law, and hence the rules based upon them 
are empirical or contingent 

181 Although understanding and reason operate on fc 
same territory o| experience, their laws, are distinct, and 
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do nut interfere with. each other. The conceptions that 
are applicable to nature have as little influence on the 
law of freedom as the. latter.' on the former* It is true 
■ that:, in., the sensible, world', each , realm..' 'is 
limited ., by the,", 'Other,, but ,.iii their laws . they.: are, ' quite 
, independent. The reason why .they do '.not '.constitute 
one realm, is that the.conceptio,n of nature has a meaning' 
only in relation to'" objects of perception or phenomenaj,' 
not in relation to things in themselves ; while, on the 
, ,G.tlier, hand, the, object of freedom, is inteliigible ,as. ,a, 

. .,,tiiing , in : itself,- but cannot be ,giveii in, , a „ perceptiom 
, : There, can,, therefore, .'-be no,, .theoretical,, knowledge of 
, . „ .either., realm, as,; a : thing';in itseifi ^ or ,„superseasible obj ect ,; : 

The whole unlimited field of the supersensible thus 
-.,1i€S, entirely '/beyond- our knowiedgCj ' and nfiords ; ,.110, ' solid: , 
therefore no realm, either for understanding, " 
,or .'This' field we must 'indeed occupy- with,'' 

iSs/'ideas- in the, interest- of theor,etical;'as:well,,:as',of -,|)ractic,al: 
'.:/:.feasonyhut , we. can '..'"produce , no,; 'other;:'.warraht.:::fo ■ 
occupation of it than a practical one, and so far as 
■ theoretical knowledge..' is ' 'concerned, the . supersensible, 
/.^therefore .remains- as.'far beyond our„.reach .as ever.' 

: ,;,,,;'/^',.::Between:foe sen^^^ realm of nature ' and the.. supeiS*:^: 
sensible realm of freedom a gulf is fixed, which is as 
impassable by theoretical reason as if they formed two 
separate worlds. Yet it lies in the very idea of freedom 
' to realize in the. wo'rid 'of sense the end presented in its ' 
laws, and hence nature, in its formal aspect as* conform- 
able to. law, -must at. least be capable of harmonizing with 
that end. There must, then, be a principle which umies 
tSe supersensible substrate of nature with the supersen- 
sible, that is involved' practically in ^the conception 
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of freedom. And altliough that principle does not lead 
to a knowledge of the supersensible, and hence has no 
realm peculiarly its own, it yet enables the mind to make 
the transition from the theoretical to the practical point 
of view. 

IIL The Critique of Judgment as connecting link between 

the two divisions of Philosophy, 

83 There are three absolutely irreducible faculties of the 
mind, namely, knowledge, feeling, and desire. The 
laws which govern the theoretical knowledge of nature 

84 as a phenomenon, understanding supplies in its pure 

85 a priori conceptions. The laws to which desire must 
conform, are prescribed a prion by reason in the con 
ception^^of freedom. Between knowledge and desire 
stands the feeling of pleasure or pain, just as Judgment 
mediates between understanding and ' reason. We must? 
therefore, suppose that judgment has an a priori principle 
of its own, which is distinct from the principles of 
understanding and reason. And as pleasure or pain is 
necessarily associated with desire, either preceding it as 
in the lower desires or following it when desire is deter- 
mined by relation to the moral law, we must further 
suppose that Judgment makes possible the transition 
from mere knowledge or the realm of nature to the realm 
of freedom, as, in its logical use, it makes possible the 
transition from understanding to reason. 

IV, ff4dgment as a Faculty of a priori Laws, 

JudgmentJn general is the faculty of thinking the par- 
ticular as contained under the universal If the universal, 
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that isj the rale, principle, or law, is given, the judgment 
which subsumes the particular under it is determinant 
But if only the particular is given, for which the universal 
has to be found, the judgment is merely reflective. 

1 86 The determinant judgment subsumes particulars under 

■ the universal transcendental laws supplied by the under- 
standing, and has no need to seek for a law of its own by 

■ means of which the particulars of nature may be brought 
under the universal. But nature has many forms, which 
may be regarded as modifications of the universal trans- 
cendental conceptions, and the former are unaffected 
by the latter, which are but the general conditions, 
without which nature as a sensible object would not 
be possible at all. There must, therefore, be laws 
for those forms also, and such laws, as being empirical, 
may be contingent so far as our intelligence is concerned, 
^nd may yet be regarded as following necessarily from a 
principle, which is the condition of the unity of the 
multifarious forms of nature, though it is unknown to us. 
The reflective judgment, which is compelled to ascend 
from the particular to the universal, therefore requires a 
principle of its own ; and that principle it cannot borrow 
from experience, because its function is just to unite all 
empirical principles under higher ones, and so to make 
their systematic connection possible. 

The principle of judgment as reflective must therefore 
be conceived as if it were a unity imposed on nature by 
an intelligence different from ours, with a view to the 
reduction of our knowledge of nature to a system of 
particular laws. We cannot, however, assert that there 
actually is an intelligence of this kind, for Judgment does 
not give a lavr to nature but only to itself. 
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187 Now a conception which contains the.gmiind of ' the'^ : 
actuality of an object is an endy and by the agreement of 

a thing with a character which is only possible in ^ accord- ' 
.'ance- with' ■ endSj we. mean that ' its . form implies 
■ .The principle of judgment, in' its relation to the forms of ■ 

. ^...'th^ come under empirical laws in general, is 

' " thus the idea thafrin all its manifold variety nature , is [ 

'■ ■ purpasim. ' That is. to say, nature is ■ conceived as ^ if the ' 

^ its .manifold empirical laws., were due .to an: , 

intelligence., : 

K The Principle that the Form of Nature implies Purpose 
is a Transcendental Principle of Judgment, 

, , : principle of Judgment is . one 'which. ; ; 

,; V;, enables US / priori the universal, condition ', 
.withGut.'whi^^ could .not be .objects of . our know- , 

ledge at all. A metaphysical principle, on the other 
, : ' ':, ,^hand, US one, through we think, a priori the: Gondition 

without which objects, the conception of which must be 
'given empirically, cannot, be further detemined 
Thus the principle, that the changes of empirical 
;. :s.ubstances must have' a cause,- is transcendental ; but if, 

, we..:sa.y. that .their changes ,n 3 ust have an external cdmty the. 

: 'principle .. is metap,hy.sicai. . ., In , the former , case, ,s.ueh . ' ■ 

merely ontological predicates, or pure conceptions, as 
substance are employed 3 in the latter ease, the .empiricai ' 
conception of a body as a movable thing in space is 

188 required, although when this has once been obtained, ' 

^ the predicate of motion under,:-,the. influence of ,ez.ternal^-^^^^ 

.causes may be deduced quite' a priori. How, the 
principle that nature is purposive, is a transcendental 
principle. For^ the conception of. objects, so far 'as 
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they are tliouglit -as standing under this priiicipie, is 
merely the pure conception of objects of possible 
, .experience, in. .general, ■ and. therefore contains nothing 
, empirical ' : ' But the principle that actions are purposive, 

' .which., is implied in -the .idea of the. determination of a 
free will^ is a metaphysical principle, because the coacep- ' . 

' tion of desire, must be. -given empirically. At the same . . 
time neither principle, is empirical, but both are priori^ -■ 
. for the predicate may be connected .with the empirical: 
conception that forms the subject of the judgment 
completely a priori^ and without any new experience., . .. 

The conception that nature is purposive is a transcem . 
dental principle. This is sufficiently obvious from The 
a priori maxims of judgment which are employed in 
scientific inquiries into the specific law’s of nature Such 
maxims are continually applied as occasion demands, in 
metaphysical wisdom : Nature 
takes the shortest way (lex parsimoniae) Nature makes 

no leaps {lex continui in naturd) Nature has many 
laws, but few principles {prindpia praeter necessitatem non 
sunt mulHplkanda)^^ etc. 

To attempt an explanation of the origin of these 
propositions psychologically, is to go straight against 
their sense. For they do not tell us what happens, that 
1S9’ is, by what rule our faculties operate or how we actually 
judge, but they prescribe how we should judge ; and a 
logical necessity of this sort is inexplicable if those 
principles are merely empirical The idea thaMaature is 
purposive, is therefore a transcendental principle and • 
requires a transcendental deduction, 
e That which is at once seen to be necessary by the 
principles which make, experience possible, are the 

m * » 
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UQjyersal laws, without which nature, as an object of 
sense, is not conceivable at all ; and these laws rest on 
the categories in their application to the formal a priori 
conditions of all experience that we can possibly have. 

■ -In relation to these laws judgment is. determinant,' its. 

. -'sole function being to subsume particulars. under the laws 

■ given to it . Thus understanding says, that every change 

■ has a cause, or it lays down a, universal law of. nature. 

- Transcendental judgment, on- the other hand, merely 

presents the priori condition on -which -subsumption 
. .under the conception placed before it by understanding 
" takes place, , .namely,, succession- in .the . determinations- of . 
- ^ one and the- same thing. The law .of -causality is therefore 

necessary- condition of nature : 
as an object of possible experience. But the objects of 
.. em.pirieai knowledge. are d.etermined..in many oth.er...way.s.. 
than by the formal condition of time ; at any rate we 
may say a priori that they are at least capable of being 
determined in many other ways. Hence the specific 
forms of nature may be causes, not only in virtue of their 
common character as belonging to nature in general, but 
^ .in an- infinite variety of ways ; and each- species -of cause 
must have its own necessary rule -.or law, although, the 
nature and limits of our knowledge may prevent us from 
comprehending the necessity of the rule. We must, 
therefore, suppose the empirical laws of nature to be 
possibly infinitely various, and to be for us contingent or 
incapable of being known a priori. So far as these 
' empirical laws are concerned, nature, as a possible unity 
of experience or a system of laws, must accordingly be 
190 regarded as contingent Yet we must presuppose aM 
assume such a unity, for otherwise the thoroughgoing 
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connection of empirical knowledge in a whole of experi- 
ence would be impossible. The universal laws of nature 
no doubt enable us to connect things in a system^ so far 
as':they': are vieived as belonging to nature in the most 
general':, sense of- the term, .but not to connect;. them 
in their specific, character as particular .modes of .nature. 
Judgment must therefore assume a priori^ as a principle, 
requ'ired for its own .-use, that what in the empirical laws 
of nature is from our human point of view- con tiiigentj yet 
involves a unity in the- connection of the m'liitifarious laws 
of nature^ that are capable of being experienced^ a unity 
which: .can ce-rtainiy .be: thought although it, cannot: be ■ 
:Comprehend.edby us.- -NoWj aunity which: is,, .demanded. by,, 
our intelligence, but which is known as in: itself co'nliiigents^ ' 
necessarily presents itself to us as the idea that 'objects 
are: purposive.. Hence judgment, in relation,. fo,-;: .things 
that :may stand under -.empirical laws not v yet ; , discovered,^ 
is merely refiective, and is eompelled : to think ■: OT:nature 
„as in: its special laws purposive :as regards our 'knowledge,' , 
a. principle which, is. expressed. iU' such.. m.axmis^ of Judg- 
ment as those that were cited above. .This transeen- 
dentai conception of purpose in nature is neither a : 
conception of nature nor of freedom, for it attributes 
nothing to nature as an object, but merely represents': 
the way in which we ■ - must . necessarily. ;■ proceed: 
in reflecting on- natural - objects, ..with a view to a 
thoroughly connected .experience.:-. ..It is, therefore, a 
maxim or subjective principle of judgment. 
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193 FZ The Feeling of Pleasure connected with the Conception 

The reduction of the special ' laws.' of nature to unity of 
priiiGipl^ an end, which understanding necessarily seeks- 
With the .attainment of that end there arises 
a , feeling of pleasure which is determined by a ground a 
' priori for everyoncj and indeed from the. mere adaptation 
'I94 o'f the object to, our faculty of knowledge.’ . . ■. The dis- 
■; CO very that two or more heterogeneous laws of nature 
; may be combined ,in' a common principle gives rise to a . 

■ very,', marked pleasiirej and often, to a feeling of wmnd.er 
' ■ that even familiarity does not destroy.^ ^ 

' 1 ^ 5 .;;,,' , 1 ^^ of purpose in Nature. 

■ T^ ,.of,.an, idea us .determined solely 

to the subject ; : its.- logical validity has 
reference to the object .as capable ..-of. being known.- In^ 

, , rthe.:app,rehe a seiisible object both relations.. are." 

implied. In the - presentation of obj ects as . outside of me, : . 
" their spaciai quality is .merely ,a subjective .element ..of my. 

- ' ■ and they are accordingly thought of simply as 

phenomena. But space is also an integral element in the 
knowledge of phenomena. Sensation, again, while no 
doubt it is a purely subjective element in the perception 
of objects as without us, yet affords the matter {reak) of 
that whifch is given as existing, and hence it is essentia! 

* to the knowledge of those objects. But the feeling 
Gipkmure or pain, which accompanies our knowledge of 

sensible" objects, does not enter as an mgredient into knl^- 

kdge at all, for 4 t contributes nothing to the knowledge of 
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an. object, tbougli it may be the result of that knowledge. 
196 That an object of perception should be purposive, is 
therefore no property of the object. Such an object is 
therefore said to display purpose only if a feeling of 
, pleasure is immediately connected with the idea of it 
, Here therefore we- have the .^esthetic consciousness of. 
purpose ill nature. . ... . When imagination, as the faculty 
of # /nbr/ perception, .is found to be in harmony with 
. understanding, and a feeling of pleasure is awakened by its 
exercise, the object must be regarded as adapted to the 
reflective judgment , . . The object is then said ' to . be 

^ ' and the faculty which judges it to be so is called 

Task, 

198 The sensibility to pleasure arising from reflection on 
the forms of things, whether of nature or of art, indicates 
not^'only an- adaptation of objects to reflective- judgment, 

. Jin' adaptation which is in conformity with the conception 
of nature in the subject, but it also implies, conversely, 
an adaptation of the subject in virtue of the conception 
■ of freedom to^ the form -or even formlessness of objects. ' 
Hence the esthetic judgment is related to the emotion 
of the sublime as well as to the feeling of the beautiful. 
The Critique of ^Esthetic Judgment has therefore two 
main divisions. 


VII L Logical Idea of Purpose in Nature, 

An object of experience may be viewed as purposive 
only relatively to the subject that is conscious ^of it, in 
other words, the idea that it is purposive may rest upon 
the mere harmony of the form of the object with our 
fatuity of knowledge, a form wdiich is directly apprehended 
witlioiit the intermediation of any conce|yion. But the 
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object may also be regarded as in itself purposivcs if 
the form of the things as given in a conception which 
precedes it and is its condition, agrees with the possi- 
199 bility of the thing itself. The former rests upon the 
^ pleasure feit in^mere reflection upon the 

: the latter requires us to have a 

■ ; .definite .knowledge of .an. object through a conception; 

" ■: and , as this knowledge is quite independent of any feei- 
. 'iiig..'Of, pleasure in the contemplation of the object, it pre- 
' supposes a Jud.gment of understanding. . If the conception' 

\ of, an object is given, the work of judgment- lies in the ' 
presentation {exhibitio) of a perception corresponding to 
Mt: :'v ,And. we may either, as ,in art, endeavour to realize in. 
perception set up. by our .own imagination',' 

as. ^an 'end,:., on ^ our conception, of an. 

end in judging of certain natural objects, as, for instance, 
in judging of organized bodies. In the latter case, not 
merely the form of the thing implies purpose^ but the 
thing itself as a product is regarded as a natural end. 
Now, although the subjective consciousness of purpose 
does not imply any conception of an object, we may still, 
by analogy with the conception of an end, attribute to 
nature as it were a regard for our faculty of knowledge ; 
hence we may look upon natural beauty as the presentation 
of the conception of a formal or subjective purpose, and 
we may regard natural end as the presentation of the con- 
ception of a real or objective purpose., The former is 
the object of aesthetic Judgment or Taste, the latter is the 
'object of certain logical judgments, which- understanding 
- and reason make by means of conceptions. The Critique 
of Judgment has accordingly two parts,- dealing respec-^ 
tively with msthetie. Judgment and teleological 
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201 /X Connection of Understanding and Meason through 

Judgment, 

.Understanding prescribes the a priori law,s:;whicli mahe . 
experience, or -a theoretical know,ledge of .nature. :as . an ' 

. . object of : sense .possible.. Reason prescribes the ■ a priori 

laws of freedom,-, and being itself a supersensible cause in 
the subject, it gives rise to an unconditionally practical' 

■ knowledge. The realm of nature, which is under the laws 
of - understanding, and the realm of freedom which con- ■ 
forms to the laws of reason, are entirely removed from all- 
mutual influence by the great gulf which sunders the super- 
sensible from the phenomenal world. The idea of free- 
dom adds nothing to the theoretical knowledge of nature, 
nor does the conception of nature affect the practical laws 
of freedom. So far, therefore, there is no " possibility 
a bridge from the one .realm to. the. other/^ 
But while it belongs to the very idea of a free cause to be 
independent of nature, and while the sensible cannot 
determine that which in the subject is supersensible] yet 
the converse is not impossible in a certain sense, and in 
fact is implied in the very conception of a free cause, the 

202 effect of which ought to be an event in the world. The 
w’ord cause,^ when applied to the supersensible, signifies 
merely the ground which determines the causality of 
things to an effect in accordance with the laws of nature ; 
and while the possibility of causality in this sense cannot 
be understood, it can be conclusively shown that it is not 
self-contradictory, as some have maintained it to be. ** 
The effect of freedom is the ultimate end which ought to 
Gxist as a phenomenon in the world of sense, and the 
condition of its possible realisation is., presupposed as 
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existing in the nature of man as a sensible being. Judg- 
ment, as presupposing this a priori condition, independ- 
ently of the practical, supplies us with the conception of 
purpose in nature, a conception which mediates between 
nature and freedom, and makes possible the transition 
from the conception of conformity to law to the con.cep- 
of an iiltiinate end. 

.. The fact that understanding prescribes a priori laws , to 
nature, shows that nature is known merely as a phenom- 
enon, ami at the same time points to a supersensible 
■■ 'substrate of nature. This, howeverj- leaves the nature of ' 
this substrate quite undetermined. But judgment, by 
means of its a priori principle for estimating nature 
203 according to possible particular laws, brings the super- 
sensible substrate, both in us and without us, within 
reach of jMerminatwn by our intellect* Reason, again, 
throiigii its practical a priori law actually determines it; 
and thus judgment enables us to make the transition from'" 
the realm of nature to that of freedom. 

As to the higher faculties of the mind, that is, those 
which, contain an autonomy, understanding contains the 
constitutive principles of knowledge; Judgment those for 
the feeling of pleasure or pain; reason those relative 
to desire. The conception supplied by judgment of 
puipose in nature is one of the conceptions of 
nature, but it is merely a regulative principle of know- 
ledge. The ffiisthetic judgment, as .concerned with 
certain objects of nature or art, which are the occasion of 
that principle being applied, is a constitutive principle in 
relation to the feeling of pleasure or pain. The spon- 
taneity of the faculties of knowledge, from the harmoniqjis 
operation of which that pleasure arises, by intensifying 
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the susceptibility of the mind for the moral feelingj makes 
the conception of purpose in nature the fit comiecting 
link between -the conceptioii ■ of nature and the idea of 
■freedom as ■■■ manifested in its -eifects^. iiiasiiiucli as these 
imply the sensibility of the mind to moral feeling* 

The following table exhibits all the higher faculties in 
their systematic connectioii':— , 

, Faculiies ofthe Mind. . . " Faculties/ of Kiiowledger. ;'' ' 

'KnO'Wledge, ■ ■Understanding. , . 

Feeling 'of Pleasure or Pain. Judgment 
Desire. 'Reason. 

■ ■ ■, >d: priori Principies. ■ . '■ Application to ■, ' 

: , ■ .Subordination fro.- Law,- '. ..Naturef- 

; ■'■....Purpose.- .ffr .0 :■'■■; ’■; ,;:■■..;■,■/ Art/ ■'■;/'.; -/'■■'■/ 

fr'./Uidmate^/Endf.;/'^^ . , Freedom'-.. 
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f.TIQIJE OF TELEOLOGIC 
JUDGMENT, 


Secium Analytic of Teleological Judgment. ■ 

: 62a Formal Objective Purfose, ■ ; 

Geometrical figures, drawn on a- principle often; sliow^ a 
remarkable objective adaptation to the purpose for which 
they are employed^ namely, the solution of several 
problems by a single methodj or of one problem in an 
infinite variety of ways. The adaptation is here evidently 
objeciipe and intellectualj not subjective and sesthetica 
But, although such figures are adapted to the end in 
vieWj namely, the production of a variety of georoetricai 
forins^ they are regarded as possible independently of the 
particular use made of thenij and hence their adaptation 
to that end is not the condition of their very esistence in 
376 thought. .... This intellectual adaptation to an end is 
therefore no doubt objective, and not like esthetic 
adaptation subjective ; but it is not real, but merely 
formal It can be conceived as adaptation in general 
without the conception of end being presupposed, and 
hence it is not an instance of teleology. 

It is^quite different when a number of things are pre- 
, seated as without me and enclosed within welMefined 
limits, as, for example, trees, fiowers, and walks disposed 
ill regular order in a garden; for these are actually exisilmg 
things which must be Imown empirically, and not merely 
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ail idea of iHy own wliicli is determined a priori according 
to a principle. The adaptation in this case is empirical 
or reai^ and presupposes the conception of an end. 

3 78 / '■ 63. Rdaiitw as contrasted with Internal Purpose. 

' Experience , leads, our judgment to the conception of an 
objective materia! purpose, that is, to the conception of 
."':79 an end in nature, only if. we find ourselves compelled' 

, to presuppose the, activity of a' cause that is detemiiiied" 
to action by conceptions as the necessary condition of the 
existence of a given effect. This may occur either when 
the effect is regarded as itself a product of art, or : wheii^ 

; .„ it: .:is ^..regarded . merely-.- as. .-material ,. for,,,. -.the - art of other 
^ --:90ssiMe: .^natural' :bemgs-.-3f .in.- other ■ words, it.; is.- .either '-m 
;end,: ,or^^ the'vonds- -of other /causes. .' Furpose,; 

...in;.: the -latter, case, .is called utility in .relation to': man, 

- . . advantage . v/hen we - are ' speaking of other ., creatures, and 
,".-is;,inere,ly. relative while purpose in.: the ;-,former case,:is;:an.; 

. intemal purpose exhibited- in a- naturai:being., - 

A' sandy .soil is .-most- advantageous. ,; for 'die. giwth', of 
..pine, .trees. , ..Now,.- when the sea;' .withdrew from the ;iaiad., 
on: our... nortliem' sho.res, it -left, beliiiid it large tracts .of... 
:jgo' sand,"-. .on- which pine forests have grown up.. ..Shall .we,- 
.. then. :say:. that the. original deposit of these tracts 'of. .sand,; 
is evidence of an end ..-.of nature, simply -because it is of 
advantage to pine trees-.? ' - Manifestly if this is an end of 
nature, the sand also -must '.be regarded as a relative end, 
for which the withdrawal of the sea was a means. So also 
if cattle, sheep, horses, etc., -are to exist, grass must cover 

the earth The, objective purpose here supposed 

is <^lierefore not- exhibited 'by things themselves, but" is 
;,;;:.:';'-;';;;;,;-merely...;plative; of.- contingent:-;: 
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381 From this it is quite plain, -tliat purpose can be 
regarded as an external natural end, only on condition 
that the existence of that for which something else is 
immediately or remotely advantageous, is in itself an end 
of nature. But this can never appear from a mere con- 
tempIatioE of nature, and ■ therefore relative purpose, 

. . . although it points hypothetically to natural ends, does 
not of itself justify an absolute teieoiogicai judgment* 

383. 64* TAe Properties of Things which are Natural Ends," 

To see that a thing is really a natural end, or cannot 
^ be explained in a mechanical way, 'its form must". be 
. : of explanation by- the ordinary-laws- of nature 

' : that ' are . knofm and applied by the miderstaiiding to 
' objects of sense .; in other -words, it must be of such a 
nature that it cannot be known in experience even as an 
. effectv^: except on presupposition .of conceptions ...of reason,. 

. Sxi^aply to know what are the conditions required for the..' 

: .productio-11 of such a natural object,- reason must per- 
: Iceive, its ..form. to. be .necessary-.,-. Now, ' the ..very Tae.t 
J... .that, ..in.'the .present case the ■ form 'of; tlie.,o,bject".,is,:not,-- 
.,nece.ssary but: so far -as the ordinary laws of. 

■ are concerned, is itself, a ground for regarding. that" 

■ - :.:form.- .as possible' only -through reason. " , ' . And ,.'as reason or, 
will is the faculty of acting ■ from. ' ends, an object wliicli , 
.-is' -regard.ed as possible' only - ' through .reason .must : ;be 
conceived as an end. 

To know' a thing, however, not only as an end, but as 
end^ more, than .this 'is .Required. '^.Thii%., exists; 
as a natural end only if it^ is, in a double sense, its 
own- cause md its own effect This may be illustrated%y 
an example. |n the hrst place, a tree produces another 
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a.^-well 4 :B 0 wn natural :law.:'/:;:;Tlie;:tree: so, 

. of the ■' same species ; hence E'. trees', heittg 
continually self-produced, is, on the one hand, its own 
effect, and, on the other hand, its own, cause, aiidby 'SUch 
continual self-production it perpetuates itself as z spedes. 

the second place, - a tree is selfproductive, even as 
ZTi individuai. This no doubt is what we call growth, 
but it must, be observed that growth is quite different 
any mere increase in size according to meclianical. 
laws. The matter which the tree incorporates, - it pre- 
viously works up into - a ■ specifically peculiar quality, 
is not due to any natural iiiecliaiiism outside of it- ; 
-develops- itself by , means, of a material, w^hich-, 
as , assiniikted, is - -its', own product. , - . No doubt the ,■ tree, s-o. 
far-aS:;the"Con-stituents obtained from oxtenial,: nature -are 
concerned, ; ,must be regarded, as an eduet .; . bu% -.,011 . the 
pther 'hand, it displays a power' of. separating, ': recombihing 
aiidy^shapmg '.this- - raw, -material, which is; 'Tar- -beyond' the 
reach of human art " In the :. third: place, „each .part'. of the 
is 'self-productive, so-, that the -.pres.ervation of une part 
iS'.dependent on the. preservation of all. -the rest "-"-A .bud' 
inoculated, on. the twug of - another tree, produces a'.plarit 
)£,itS; :owh, kind, and .so-also a scion engrafted, oii .a foreigh 
stem. We may, therefore, regard each twig or leaf of the 
same tree as engrafted -or .inoculated on it, or as an inde- 
pendent ...tree, 'externally- attached . to. .another a'nd;,parasit!-. 
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65. 'r‘h\zs which are Natural Huds are Orgahizea 

dBeings,-: 

€ ■cQiiiiectioii' as ; thought by'- the ueders landing 
always constitutes ' a' regressive .■ series , of .causes .and 
85 'effects,', , .. . This- sort of .causal connection we 'cal.i 
that of efficient causes {iiexiis ^ effectma),' another 
causal connection is conceivable, which, rests 
l.i'Xqyon the conception of ends, - .Here ' the- series,- if it can 
/ be called ■ a ' series, may be ta.keii ' either backwards 01: 

. ■ forwards, and hence that which has been named . effect is 
propriety termed the cause of . that of -whicli 
: is .'the'-eff^^ ,■ . : .. . . Such a causal ■con-iiectioii we name- 

that of final cause {nexus Jin alis). '■ 

.a natural, end, in - the ffirst place, its. 
parts; must: be;possffi^ only in -relation to, the whole. . As. 
an the;’ '-dhing .itself is^fcomprehended / .under ::^a 
'conception-^ ' ' or . idea, which^ must-- determine a tpriari '"'aS-. 
" -that- is to be contained ..in it . 'This.,' .however, does not 
- -distiiigiiisli a natural. ' product ■' from- .. an ■' artificiar product, ■ 

: ;.'ln which the cause is' an. intelligent^ being, : distinct '.from 
material parts that are brought together and combmed ' 
-- in accordance with ■ the idea ■ of a whole that - is possible 
..- .only.- by -means of them.', ' 

; in- the- second-' place, n - natural, product must 
-■.-.■-initseif or. .in its inner", possibility . -i-mpiy-'., relation. ^ to- "an" 
end ; in other words, it must be possible as a natural end 
irrespec^tive.' of-- any . intelligent ■'■■cause ''.''^external 
, Accordingly, the parts of 'SUch a natural product, which 
combine in the unity of a whole, must be reciprocally 
cause and effect of each other's form. Only in this fray 
can the idea of the whole determine conversely the form 
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and combiBation of all tlie parts^ not indeed as cause— 
for then we should have an artihcia! product — but as the 
ground on wliich the thing is knowiiy by the subject 
: : ■ ■ judging of it j in the systematic unity of the form and the 
■■ ■ combination of all its parts. 

3S6, A. body is therefore a natural endy only if all its 
: parts niutualiy depend upon .each other both as to their 

form and their combination, and are thus themselves, the 
cause of the whole; while^, conversely, the idea of the 
whole may be regarded as the cause of the body in 
accordance with a principle. In such a body, accordingiy, 
the coiijuiiction of effickfit causes is at the same time 
regarded as an effect through final causes, 

.; In,.va ■natural product, ''each .part .not. .only exists, by ,meaii.s ' 
of the:;.dther parts, ;-butyis;.y^ ,'asf existing for the 

sake of others and' of the whole, that is, as an instrumeEt 
v;; ;,:or.:0 only so, but its parts" are, all' organs' 

^ ' ,: .„pec!.prGcaIly , producing- one ■ another, ;WhiGh..: is neveii -tlie; 
.;.;:,case^.w .artificial instruments. ,:^Only a, product : of this' 
..■,: :: kind, is 'called' a natural ■■end,. 'and .it receives, this^ .name 
, ' just.'beGaiise it is an organized and self-organizing ...being. . 
^S'S ' Organized beings are the only things in nature which, 

■:. , . in themselves and .apart - altogether, .from their relation 'to: 
other things, can be conceived to exist only as ends. 
The conception of an end of nature^ rs distinguished froiH: 
a practical end, first obtains objective reality from a 
■ , ■' , ■ : , considerate^ of such beings ■.; - and apart from them, the 
teleological consideration of nature as a special principle 
of judgment would have no justification whatever. 
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66. The Frmd^ple by mkich Organised Beings are judged 
. . to. be inUrnaily..:purposw^ 

Tile principle that is applied when a thing is Judged 
■.. to be ■.internally purposive^ a principle which is at. the 
is this: An organized product of 
nature is. one in which alt the parts are reciprocally end 
. and means. . Nothing in an organized being is useless, or 
'without purpose, and nothing, in it can be ascribed to 
.. . .blind iiattiral iiiechanism. 

This principle finds its occasion in the methodical 

■ obseiwation of experience, but, as it- affirms the idea of 
: ■ purpose 'to be of universal necessity, it -cannot be derived 

■ : . from -experience, but must be a priori. At the same time, 

■ : as ends exist only as an. idea in the Judging subject, not 
3:89 in any efficient, cause, it .is merely a regulative . principle, 

- for .judging, of the internal purpose exhibited 

in organized beings. 

390: 6 ' 7 ‘' The Teleological Judgment in regard .to Nature as. a . 

System of Ends. . 

As has been shown above, external purpose does not 
Justify us in saying that things can be. known to. exist only 
in employing the principle of hnai 
cause to account for the purpose which may seem to be 

implied in their effects Now, if there is no reason 

for regarding a thing as in itself end, the external relation 
can be only hypothetically Judged to imply purpose. 

, To regard a thing as a natural end on account of its 
internal form, is a very different thing from holding the 
existence of that thing to be an" end of nature. T|je 
latter assertion^ is Justihable only if it can be shown, not 
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mereijr that we have the conception of a possible end; 
bu.t that we have a knowledge of the ultimate end (sa 7 /m) 

, : r of nature. 'But this, requires^' the^Telatioii ofmic^ 

91 ledge to something which is supersensible and far 
: ■'transcends all our^ teleological: imowledge'.of;n'ature5:> 

■V: ' the end of nature, must be sought' beyond 'nature. ' ; . The. 

iiitemal form of a simple blade of gra'ss' is siiffident to 
i show that for our' human 'faculty of jiidgineiit its origin is 
■ possible only according to the' . rule of ends. . But if 'we' 
change our point of view, and look me:rely at its externa ! 
adaptation for the use of other natural beings, twe get no 
categorical end, .but, hndiiig always a ne*«v cpiidition of 
. . ■ ' ;Siich . adaptatioB., wve 'ded ' to .the: ' idea' . .of 

conditioned existence of a thing as ultimate end, and so 
t entirely Beyond the ".'physico-teleological monsid.eration,,.df 
. the w'orld.. ' So conceived the thing is not eveiFa natural 
end:, ..for it, Is no longer regarded as a natii,rai,p'roduct.:,v'l^^^ 

., Only.: organized. matter, as.'iii. its specific form/avproduct ; 
. of nature, iiecessarily : demands : .'the a^pplication,. of ', the ■ 
T. ,c«icepti.oii ,:of natural end... ."-'But :this conceptio.ii,;,wi'i.eii,. 

' o.nce obtained, necessarily leads to the idea , of the:. whole 
.■' of nature as a system, of ends, and to this .idea 'all natural' ■ 
mechanism ... must ..be ■ subord.inated '■ in .accordance .' .with 
principles of reason. 

It is manifest ' that this is not a principle of the 
determinant, but only of the reflective judgment ; that it 
' is regulative and not constitutive ; and that it supplies us 
with a , guiding- conception, by means of wliiah natural 
objects already determined may be considered according 
to a new law and order, and oiir knowledge of them 
extended by means' of the principle of final cause. But 
this principle in no way- interferes ■ with ^Iie principle of 
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mechanical causality already applied to tlieiHj nor does 

392 it entitle us to regard anything whatever as a purposive 
end of nature. 

xifter the teleological judgment by natural ends as 
, : applied to organized beings' has brought us : to the idea oi 
, : a great system of ends of natures even . the ■ bea'iity of 
V ■' . nature, that is, the harmony of nature with the free play 
■of' ■: our faculties of knowledge ' in apprehending and 
. I iidgiiig of its appearance, may be regarded as a sort of 
'393' objective purpose exhibited by nature' in ‘a systematic 
: whole of which man is a member. 

397 ' ■SecMafi II. — Diaieciic of Teleological Judgment ■ , 

393 In deaMng with nature as a totality of sensible objects, 
reason may either take its stand upon the u priori laws 
prescribed to nature by understanding, or upon laws”* 

' Which are capable of indefinite' addition as experience is 
, gradually ..extended. In applying ■. the former sort .of 

laws, that ^ is, the universal laws of ■ material nature, judg- : 
needs no special principle of refiection; for an 
: obj is given to ' it by understanding, and 

. .' ■ it: is, therefore, ni erely determinant. But' so multifarious 

and diverse are the particular laws which have to be 
learned from experience, that judgment must here supply 
its own principle, if it is to conduct its investigations into 
the phenomena of nature in an orderly way. Without 
■* such a guiding-thread there is not the least hope that 
our empirical knowledge may form a -thoroughly con- 
nected and orderly system, and may reduce the empiricmi 
laws of nature f^o unity.. Now, in a contingent unit}" of 
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this kind it may very well happeiij that judgment in its 
proceeds' from: either of ^those : .priiiGipies, .It 
: may: simply apply the priori of' i'i:nd:erstaiidmgy„;Or'. 
, . 'It may start from the special 'principle, by 'iiieaiis'''of, which 
: :;rea:sGB.> on .occasion of 'particular experiences,^ seeks;, to^ 
399 fotm '' a' judgment upon corporeal, nature 'and its laws. 
.Hence it comes,, that these - two.' maxims seem, to be 
' mutually exclusive, and that' a dialectic : arises which 
leads Judgment into error . in , its ■ application , of .the 
■principle of refiection. 

first maxim of judgment, is the position t All" 
.'-production of material things and the forms of .material 
things must be judged to- be possible^ according ;; to :pu,rd^^^ 
mechanical laws. 

" Some products 

of materia! nature cannot .be judged to be possible 
‘ according to purely mechanical laws, but require 'quite, a - 
, ; . different,, law of causality,, namely,: that .of final. caiise.^ 

.Now,. if .these regulative principles in tlie.iiivestigatiO'B' 
ofeuature are c.oiiverted 'into constitutive'" principles, -wdiicii: 

' are.,suppos€d to determine the possibility of obJectS:''the,m-.. . 

, .seives, .they will run thus :/'■ 

::ifiosiiion.::. All production of . material things' is possible ,: ' 
■".'acco.rdiag .to... purely -mechameai jaws: : , 

: Counterposition rSoxm production, of material things 'is:''' 
not-possibie according to purely .mechanical laws.: . ■ " . 

If we take . 'the .last pair of propositions as objective 
...,: 'principles of ,, the. .determinant' j'udgnient,:'.each .."js ^.contra- ' , 
dictory of the other, and hence one of them must be 
false. We shall then no. doubt have an antinomy, 
bpt it will be an antinomy' not of judgment but of 
reason. Reason, however, can ^ prove neither the one 
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propositioE nor tlie othetj, for there can be no a priori 
principle wMcli determines the possibility of things so 
far as the purely empirical laws of nature are concerned. 

The first two propositions^ on the other liaiidj if they 
are '.regarded ■ simply . as , max,ims ■ -of reflective ■ judgment^, 
are not 'really contradictory. For, to -say that all events. 

■ inrhe material world, and, therefore, all the forms which, 
are products of nature, must be judged to be possible on 

^ purely mechanical laws, is not to say that they are possible 
■ in this way alone^ or apart from any other sort of causality. 
All that is implied is, that we ought in ail cases reflectively 
to judge by the principle of natural mechanism, and : 
. to make this principle the foundation of all our investiga- 
tions, and apply' it as far as we can, since .without it there ■ 
cmy^mpeilj spQBking, be no. knowledge of nature at all. ^ 
But 'this 'In no way prevents us, if occasion is given 
400 for it, from following the guiding-thread of the second 

■ principle- in our reflection ' upon -certain-.naturai forms, and' 

. ' even by instigation of 'these upo.n the -.whole of. nature, 

- the final , cause, which .is. , quite. 

. ' ' distinct from^ that employed in the explanation of natural 

. mechanism. .The value of reflection- of the kind indicated 
in the first maxim is not in any way denied, but on the 
contrary we -are told - to follow it as far as we can. - Nor is 
it said, that those forms are not possible at all on the 
principle of natural mechanism : all that is said is, that 
by following this path human reason will never be able to 
discover any ground of the specific character of natural 
' ends, although it will certainly gain increased knowledge 
of natural laws. Thus it is left undetermined, whether 
in the inner ground of nature, which to us is unknown, 
conjunction by physical mechanism and conjunction by 
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ends may not tliemselYe$' be connected together .in the 

same thing by one principle. We must conclude, how- ■ 
ever, that our reason is not in a position to unite the two 
principles, and 'that it ' is ■ not . : the ' determinant ^ but ;■ the' ■ ;■ 
.r . reflective ■ Judgment: ■ which compels us. to,:; .explain the . 

: . ' p.oss:ibility .of certain forms of nature by means .of a 
different principle from that of natural mechanism. 

413 ■ 76. Remark. 

Without conceptions of understanding, for which an ■ 
objective 'reality must be presented, theoretical reason 
: can./ make .no objective . or synthetical judgments,. ' In. 

4 14' itself .it contaiiis no- coiistitutive .„ principle:', whatever,', but ■ , 
iiierely regulative .priBciples.^ v 'nature,. . 

■ ../of our to compelS:Vus' to distinguish:b;etwee!i' the , 

.:,possibl.e^ actual.' Such a distinction .nvould not : 

. '.'.be 'made, did not o.ur .knowledge, .^iiivo.lve ,;th,e'' .exercis.e.:,of , . 

. ■ heterogeneous .:"faculties,-^understandi:ii.g for.: 'conGep-, ; 

■ . tions,' ,and,.sensibIe-'-percep,tion: for obJ;ects'..c,orrespo,iidmg .' 

. /.te. conceptions. Were'- our ■intelligence ...pe.rceptive, . its ; 

, :;..;'oltocts ,w.ould ' always, be actual. The .distinction 

., ,^- :'Of' things , into possible and actual is therefore a subjective,.. :: 
"■.'■■..di'StmGtion.,^^^^'W is.- 'valid for ■ huma'n reason'., merely,'':'' .' 
because we can always-'',: 'think , something that : has :,:',iio.,': :," 
'41 5 '.reality, .. or suppose something /of which we - have no .co.n- .."'. 
ception to be given' as an object That possible things 
may not be actual, .'and, as a 'consequence, that actuality 
'/' '.'oannot,, be\ d.educed 'from' possibility, is certainly true 
when we are speaking of human reason, though it does * 
not follow that such a distinction applies to things them- 
selves. That it has 'no such application is indeed plain 
from the irrepressible tendency of reason Jo suppose some 
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uiicoriditioiial]}? necessary existencej or original groiiiicls. 
in which the distinction of possible and actual no longer 
holds good. 

The conception of an absolutely necessary being , is 
idea of reason^ but; 'it. is an. idea 
, ', .w,hiGli:remams,,,,fo^^ ..'liiiman intelligence . a. problem that it 
solve. , It arises from the peculiar, nature of our 
'.faeulties'^ 0 knowledgej and therefore it does not hold 
, f .'t'me ob^ but merely subjectively. We cannot say 

f that such an idea is essential to every iiitelligence, for we' 
haye no right to assume that in., all. thinking beings there 
:me,':two conditions . of knowledgej so different in their 

■ nature as and therefore we ha've 

suppose that in all thinking beings the 
'■ ' , co'iiditioiis of ,, 'possibility and actuality are . different . An 

■ •intelligenee 'for. whom this distinction did not- exists might 

■ .say:; '.All 'objects thatT- know-f^^^that iSj..exist'; .and^such- 
" a being, could ..never suppose some - objects -to -.be possible'"'' 
/that have no existence.s and therefore' to -'be, contingent 
.' . . : : when, : they, do exist, , nor. .could it,, in ..contrast to tiios.e. 

- , . obje-ets, think of .others . as necessarjc 

-4-r’'6"" Just as theoretical .reason must assume 'as an'^Mea the. 

of the original ground of ii-ature, ' 
/' ' -' . so-, practical reason presupposes its own unconditioned 
which is implied in tlie.coiiscious- 
- ness of its own-:. :.mo-r.ai commands.- Here the .objective 
necessity of an act, as being. .a.- .duty, -:.is. opposed, to the,, 
necessity which it would have as' an , event, if its ground 
. lay ill nature and not in freedom, that is, in the causa, iity 
of reason. The morally necessary act is regarded as 
physically quite contingent, since that, which 0U;^’/^ 
necessarily to take place, often does not take place, ft 
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is eTidentlj owing- -to the ■■ subjective ..coiistitation of ■ oiii: 
practical faculty, that moral laws must be represented as 
commands, and the -acts conforming tO;:- them' as./duti 
'and that^r expresses this necessity not ^ m the form-' 
' that' ' something is or happens, but' in the form that it 
ought to he.. This would not be the case were: reason 
considered as a cause which acts quite independentiy 
of sensibility, that -is, independently of the subjective 
■ condition of its application to objects of nature, and 
therefore as a cause in an intelligible world that is 
completely in accordance with ■moral laws. For in such 
a world there would be. no distinction between- being and 
,dpiiig,,bet\¥een - a -practi'cal- law:o'£ that, which:: is.. possible 
:f:'th,rough..' us, ;and':';the;,.' theoretical ';:::law.,:':.of.^-^ 

: : actual^ ' to intelligible ' ' world, ; then, 

v;.: ;■ would : ■ be one in - which, whatever' is possible, : 'is at^ 
the'.. sarne time actual, just- because- it .is 'good.,, '/But 
. ,^.*' free:dom,, which is the-formal , condition o.f an .intelligible'^ 
: ' world, is,- for us a .transcendent conception.^ and,:.is therefore 
incapable' of serving as a,, constitutive principle. for- .deter-*' 
.-mining an object, and its objective reality.. , Yet,' :.aithough- 
our..; nature us.. parti^^ freedom, in ,so far.,. as , it 

involves the idea of 'confomiity.to reason, is- for us, and 
417 all other rationalbeings.'that^have a. .connection with. the. 
world of sense, a universal regulative principle. This prin- 
ciple does not objectively determine .the natu,re',.^^'Of':'fre.e'- 
' ... doixi, but..it commands, everyone to .act in-..a€cordan€e." 
'.: .-with the idea of freedom, and that as absolutely as if it 
were a constitutive principle. 

Let us see the bearing of these considerations on the 
t^pic immediately in hand. Between natural mechanism 
and the technic of nature, that is^ its teleological coiiiiec- 
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tioBj there would be for us no distinction, were it not that 
our intelligence is compelled by its very nature to advance 
from the universal to the particular. There can, there^ 

' riores^'be.no knowledge of the adaptation of the particular ■ 
to an end, and consequently no determinant' judgmeiitSj : 
unless judgment has a universal law under which it may 
subsume the .particular. Now, the particular, as such, has 
' U' certain contingency with respect to the universal ; ■ and 
yet reason , demands' conformity with law in the, reduction 
of particular laws of nature to unity. Conformity with 
law in the case of the contingent is called purpose, 

' and , from such a universal, particular laws, so far as" 
'they imply a contingent element, cannot -be derived a' 
/nhn. Hence the conception that natural ■ products are 
"purposive, necessary as it is- for our judgment, does not 
enable us" to determine the objects themselves. It is a 
subjective or regulative principle of reason, although for.^ 

' Jmmam Judgment it has the same validity as if it were an . 
objective "or constitutive principle, - - 

77, The conception of Natural End as due to the peculiar 
character of our Intelligence* 

There are 'Certe^^ peculiarities ■ of even our higher'- 
faculty of knowledge which it is very natural to transfer 
as objective predicates to things. But they really belong 
only to ideas, for no possible object of experience can be 
presented^wfiich corresponds to them. This holds good 
4fg even of the conception of a natural end, which as a 
predicate can exist nowhere but in the idea. But, 
as the effect corresponding to this idea, that is, thS 
product itself, a real object in nature, the conception 
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of nature as a being acting from an end seems to 
make the idea of a natural end a constitutive principle, 

.. In': this, respect 'the idea, of a- Batura! 'end , is dihereiit : ’Irooi'. 
..' all other ideas.- 

. The difference, however, lies in the fact that, this 'idea 
is ' not a- principle of reason for the understanding, ; but 

■ only for the judgment, and .is therefore merely the appli-' 
cation of an intelligence in general to possible objects of 
experience. For here judgment is not determinant but 
merely reflective, and hence although the object is given’ 
in experience, judgment cannot determine it by the idea, 
but can only reflect on it. 

1;;. . .■ It.'.i's :th.erefore a..-, peculiarity, of,' human ,intellige.iiG,e tliat^ 
in its judgment upon natural things it assumes the form 
;:;of.-.reflection,: ;suggests the idea^ of ' an- mtelli-: 

. ■:g.ence .' different fro'm . ours . and presupposed in ft, just: as 
..'in... the. Critique of -Pure Reason it was by suppo.siiig:.',the: 
possibility of a ■ perception different ■from .oiirs, ■ that, ' -we:. 

' : were able to see that 'our perception is by its -very nature 
limited to phenomena.^ ''Tt-'is, then, : by reference .■ to:, this ^ 

■ supposed mtelligence that we are . able to say :.. Certain . 
' .natural products, ffo^m the very .nature of our intelligence^ 

must be considered by us as if they could not exist at all 
unless they had been produced purposely, or from 
' conceived'. : . ends. : ' ^ But '. we cannot ventur.e .. to say' ■ .that:. 
/■ there actually is a' . particular ... cause . which : acts ■.ffrom.... 
/.■'.such, ends, or. that ' an intelligence/- higher- thaii.-:."Ours 
':.;.:may': not'., find', in 'the., mere. '.mechanism -of - nature,. 'ES . 
a sort of causality conceivable apart from intelligence, 
a sufficient’ explanation of the possibility of such natural 
products. 

We must therefore. expect to find that 'there is a certain 
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coatiagency in tiie nature of our intelligeace as related to 
its faculty of jiidgmentj and if we can shoYf wbeieia this 
contingency consists, we shall learn how our intelligence 
■ differs from other ■ possible ■ mtelligeiices. ■ ' 

' , It is not difficult to see that the contingency lies in the 
is the iimction of j'udgment to bring 
under the universal that is supplied in the conceptions of 

419 understanding. For the universal of ^^/^r understanding 
does not determine the particular, and it is contingent in 
how many ways different things which agree in u common 
mark ;ma3? , present themselves to our observation. 

^ . Knowledge involves perception as well as conception. 

B.' perfectly spontaneous faculty of perception would 
be a faculty of ' knowledge different from sensibility, and ' 

■ . , quite dndependent of it ; in other words, an iiitelligeBce 
in 'tiie^mbst general sense of the term. ■ .. Thus wm are. able to 
conceive of 'a pjercepthe m telligence, but-.only negatively 
or simply as not discursive ; in other words, we can think 
'.'. uf-ari intelligence which, does not- advance .from ilie 
: universai ' to the individual .through 'the particular. ■. For ' 
.'. '■s.uch-an.' iiitelligenee .there ■ would not be. that, contingency 
' . in "the adaptation ■ of laws ofnature to under- 
. which 'makes it so difficult for us to reduce the: 

' . forms of nature to the - unity of ■■ knowledge... 

In order, then, to think at least the possibility of such 
an adaptation of natural things to our faculty of judgment, 
we must at the same time conceive of another intelligence, 

420 by reference to which, and apart from any end attributed 
• to it, we may represent as necessary that harmony of 

natural laws with our faculty of judgment, which for our 
intelligence can be thought only through the medium^^of 
ends. * 


It is the nature of our mtelligeiice to proceed in 
knowledge from an mmlytimi universal^ or a conceptioDj 
tO':th€;:particulax .as .given' in empirical perception The, 
.multiplicit}? of the latter- thus 'remains undetermined^, 
until: judgment has determined it bringing the percep-- 
tion under : the conception, • ■ We mays howeverj conceive 
of an intelligence different in kind from ours, an intelii- 
geiice -which is perceptive and not discursive, and wliicli 
therefore proceeds from- a synthetic universal to the 
particular, that is, from a perceived w^hole to the parts. 
For such an mteliigence, the connection of the parts 
,:w.bich.:„foiiii a determinate whole would not be, or appear,: 
oontingenf as,'it:,.is-for, us. , j.-: . But,,- from.:,,' the peculiar; 

■ character of' our. a:,reai. whole;,do: :nata^ 
.regarded .-:oDly: as -the ,effe the combined motive .forces:' 
of tlie-'p We may, however, instead of vieVing the 

: whole as dependent on the parts, after the manner of our- 
discursive iotelligence, .take a -perceptive or archetypal 
intelligence '.as our standard,, and seek to, compreliend.:,the. 
dependence of the. parts on the- whole, both in their' 

' s-pecific nature and - in - tlieir interconnection. ' - And ■ as it is 
.a 'Contradiction .in terms to say that for a 'discursive' intelli-; 
■.gence.the connection- of the parts necessarily presupposes 
...■■tieiwhole, 'it must-:be.:'the.fi^ of the whole "that 'lor,, such 
.an,--' intelligehce' explains: the '.form of the whole- and. the - 
connection of .its . parts.: '''. -Now,;., such a- whole is- an" effecf - 

■ product^' ^ of ."which is. treated as- the m/^j'^?:-,that' 
makes it possible, and, .such a product is called^* an end. 
It'.vtherefore arises- solely' from the peculiar character of 
our intelligence, that we regard certain natural products 
as* due to different 'sort of causality from that of the 
‘material laws of nature, namely, that of ^ends and final 
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421 causes. This principlCj therefore, does not determine the 
manner in which things themselvesy even when they are 
regarded as plienomenaj are capable of being produced^ 

. : but merely ■■ the , manner in ■ which ■ our intelligence, can 
/alone .judge them,; to be .produced And this ■; is the 
'reason why in : our scientific investigations 'we are 
' ' dissatisfied with any explanation of natural products by 
'final causes. In such investigations our sole object 
is .' to judge of natural productSj ' so far as we are 
;. , capable of doing so in consistency with the nature of 
■our ' Judgmentj that is, our reflective Judgment, not tO' 

. .' determine them by Judgment as things in themselves. 
The.' 'c the view here taken does not 

;.v'./;xequire, us .to sliO'W that an inteMectus arcketypus^ may 
■^..■possibly . exist;,, it is eno-ugh.. that the idea is not self* 

I:' .contradictory, , and : that a ■ -perceptive , or, archetypal 
: ' , ■.intelligence is the natural ' counterpart : of a; ' discursive 
'.■'...mtelligeiice like - ours {miellectus ectyptis\ which l^' 
:■:,■',,■ ■ „ its very, nature- is contingent and dependent upon- the 
preseii,tat,io,n .of p,articulars. 

we,. think. material whole as in its. form a product, 
of the,, parts, with their forces and power, of combining 
;■■ themselves with one another, we get the conception . of a 
■ ■ mechanical -mode of production. But we' do not ■ in this 
■...way obtain any -conception of a whole as end, such as'we 
are compelled to suppose an organized being to be, — a 
whole, the inner possibility of which is utterly inconceiv- 
able apart from the idea of it, and on which depends the 
very nature and mode of operation of the parts. It does 
not follow, as we have just seen, that the mechanical 
production of such a body is impossible; for to say»so 
would be to s%y, that m inieUigmce could possibly think 
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, : tlie ' ' .'diSerent ■ : parts as.’ -combined . , in a . ' imityj niiless ■: t!i,e ■. 
.ideacf unity was. at tlie same time: the /.cause :.o^f 
whole ; iinlessy in other words, the production was pur- 
^ the' unity which is the necessary grouiwi - of:' 

/',tbe' forni'of' iiatiiral products would be ffl.erely,that 
;/ of space ; and space is not a real ground of products, but 
: 's.miply their formal condition, no doubt it has 

this in co.mmon with the real groimd, that no ' part, of it 
can be determined except in relation to the whole. Now, 
422 it is at least possible, to regard the material world - as a' 
mere phenomenon, and to conceive of its substrate :as ' -a 
■ thing in itself, to which an intellectual perceptioii corre- 
the idea of a supersensible .and- 
. real, •; ground of. 4lie'' world of .natiire to .which 
. selves^, /.belong,: aithpugh .that / ground is not ...fbry.us''' 

> v..obj.e,ct'. :.. of .. .knowledge. - Accordingly, we may app.ly. 

. Biecliaaicai... .laws.., .in explanation of, that which 
stosible, ,w.orId.vis necessary, '..but- the harmony, and. unity:-. 
-/.,-;; o.of./':.-;'.th€' ' . particular! forms^ ,of , nature— which' 

' .:Teia4;i¥ely; .to : the . mecha,msm -of nature must be' regarded,'' 
as 'CQ'ntfng.'ent-^^ must - 'View, as an object, : of reason,,.', to'' 
/.which., M laws -'are., -.applicable. ' Nature - thus- 

-'';-,/■ /,,. 'comes,:-'. :'to,-'.,:^^^^ -two .distinct principles,': the: 

'':-,/: .d',in:eGbanical!an^^ the,' teleological, but these- in ' no .way . 
confi'ict ' with each other. .■'.■ ■,■■■ 

::,y,:::'From . this, point -of view'-. we '-can.. . see, . what -eveii':,m,.. other: 
ways might readily bC'.guessed, but in no other way could 
be proved and maintained, with certamt3r, that the prin- 
ciple of a mechanical derivation of those natural products 
which exhibit purpose is quite consistent with the 
tel^plogical principle, but by -no means enables us to 
' dispense with it In the investigation of thing that we 
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are forced to regard as a namral end, that is, an organized 
being, we may try all the known and yet to be discovered 
laws of mechanical production, and may even hope to 
make good progress in that direction, but we need never 
; hope tO; get rid, in our explanation of natural products, of 
the quite different principle of causation' by ends. : , No 
' human intelligence, ' and ' indeed', no finite' intelligence,' 
however it may. surpass ours in degree, need expect to 
' comprehend the production of even a- blade of grass by, 

' purely mechanical causes. The ■ teleological connection 
' of causes: and 'Effects is absolutely indispensable in 'judg- 
' ing of ' the' possibility of such an object . There is' indeed 
for regarding external plienomena,. 

' 'f' as,:SUGh^ff^^ a teieoiogical po.int of view; the' reason for' 
m 'be : sought in-, the ^ supersensible substrate . ^ of 
phenomena. But, as we .are- shut;out .from any possible 
'"view, of" that .substrate, '.it' is' impossible -.for ^ -ns to, find', .in 
: 'nature for an explanation of nature,- and ' we are- 

'4^3 compelled by the constitution of our intellectual faculty 
the . supreme ground of teleological corAec-' 
Intelligence which is . the cause of the 

, w"or.ld.,.. " 
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87 . '. TMe Moral Proof of the Existence of -God, 


Theoretical reflective judgment is quite justified in sup- 
posing, f)n the ground of a physical teleology^ that there is 
an intelligent cause of the world. Now, in our own 
moral consciousness, and still more in the genera! con- 
ception of a rational being who is endowed with §ee 
causality, thert is implied a moral teleology. But as the 
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relatioD. to ends, together with the laws connected with 
them, is determined u piori in ourselves, and therefore 
is known to be necessary, this- internal conformity /to 4 
'.'■'does not, require for its explanation'' the supp,ositioii,'of'aR ' 

, ' . 'intelligeBt .cause outside of ourselves. , „ At the saine time, 
moral ' teleology has to - do with man as, a, being in the 
■ world, and therefore with man as connected with 'other 
things in- the world For, in the conception, of ourselves 
'' . " as beings under moral law, we- find' the standard by refer- 
ence to which those other things are Judged either, to be,. 
^ ends, or to be objects subordinate to ourselves, as the 
, ultimate, end, :Moral teleology, then,, 'has to do ,with ,the'' 
; / :relation -our own-- '■ causality ; to, -ends, and 'eyem^tOv;^ 
'/'"./' 'Ultimate/ end neeessanly,, set up.''.^by^;us.;/^ our /goal'i.in;' the 
; ;' w,orM,,;,,a^ as; "with .the possibility of realizing' that '.end,"' 

, '.the ''external,, 'World being what it is. , Hence the, question,' 
462 'necessarily arises, whether reason compels .us to .-seek,". ,% 
.a'supreme-mteiligence'outside of the world,, .for a principle^' 

, which, shall, .explain,, to ,' us even,, .the, pmpo.se.'. &■,, nature 
relacively to , the ..law-''of;morality', within 'us. ' „The.re is,. 

- therefore a moral teleology, which is concerned, ', on'' the 
„ one; .hand- ,with. tht nomothetk of ,,, freedom,- and on , the': 
other hand with that of nature. 

/ :. . . If we- suppose certain ' things, or even certain , forms ; of ; 
, , ..tMngs, to,be contingen^^ and .therefore to depend .upon. 

. ' . ■so.me.tliing else which.'is their cause, we may seek^- ,for..'tMs'.' 

supreme cause,,. or..unconditioned.grouiid.of 'the...'Co,ndi“ 
./,'''tioned, , either, in'- the' ph^^^^ ',m„,tlie'..teleoIogi'CFi'.order.,.' 

,';, .;,,'.Xhat, i,s, to,say,,, we.’,,m ,ask, whal.'/iS'.; the::''SUprem.e- 

productive cause of those things, or what is their supreme 
and absolutely unconditioned end, that is, the ultimate 
end of that cause in-' its. production of those things, or 
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even of all tilings. In the latter case it is plainly implied 
• that the cause in question is capable of setting an end 

before itself^ that iSj is an intelligence, or at least must be 
thought of as acting in accordance with the laws of an 
■ TT : intelligence. .. 

From the teleological point of view, it is a/mdmm?fal 
j proposMon admitted by every one, that there can be no 

uitimate end at all presupposed by reason a priori^ unless 

463 that end is man as under moral laws. A world con- 
sisting of mere lifeless- things, or -even containirig living 

' but' unintelligent beings, would have no meaning . or 

' value, because there would be ia it no intelligent being 

'! _ to appreciate its value. Again, suppose that in the world 

there are intelligent beings, whose reason enables them 

to value existing things for the pleasure they bring, but 
% 

. ' who have not themselves any power of imparting a value 

to things by means of freedom ; then, there will indeed be 
relative ends, but there will be no absolute or liltimafe 
end, for the existence in the world of such intelligent 
beings can never have an end. . Moral laws, however,:., 
are of this peculiar character, that they prescribe for 
reason something as an end apart from all conditions, 
IT: --- .' and therefore exactly as the conception of an ultimate - 

end requires. The existence of a reason which can be 
for itself the supreme law in the relation of ends, in other 
words the existence of rational beings under moral laws, 
d can alone be conceived as the ultimate end of the 

i' existenae of a world. On any other supposition its 

* existence does not imply a cause acting from any end, or 
: ' it implies ends but no ultimate end 

464 The moral law, as the formal condition in reasom of 
the use of #ur freedom, lays its commands on us 
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entirely on its own authoritjs witlioiit appesling to any 
material condition as an end ; but it nevertheless 
'determiiies:.'.fdr bSjt'an^ indeed '■ a 'prm% an iiltiniate 
..end , as'., "the goal to whiclt'' our efforts oug.lit , to, . be 
directed ; and that end. is the MgMst , ^ in 

'through freedom, ■ 

The subjective condition which- entitles 'to' set 
before liimseif an ultimate end subordinate to- the moral 
law is happiness. Hence ■ the highest pliysical good 
possible ill the world is happiness^ and' this end we must 
seek to advances as far as in us lies, but always under the' 
objective^ condition , of .the hanno-ny of man with tlie' lat?' 
of morality as.'wortlimess.to.''be happy. „ 

..But .it , is im,pQSsible,..:in' .co'nsisten cy .with . all - the facuiti'es' : 
-,:of:.our-'. intelligence, '-to' regard the two requisites of"'t!ie- 
ultimate'- end presented to us through the moral law, 'as' 
connected hy merely natural causes, .and yet as conforming 
to the idea of that ultimate'- end," ' -If, therefore, naturd is' 
the; only- cause which ' is connected with' freedom' as' ,a 
mealis, the conception of -the practical 'nmssiiy [<£ the 
'ultimate end through' the application of our' poivers,' does 
.not- harmonize . with the theoretical ' conception of the 
physical ipossiUUty oi the'-reaIiz,ation of .that end. .. 

- Accordingly, ':we must' suppose a moral cause' or^ aiitho!'' ' 
Of ■ '.w.orid,. 'itt''-' order- to " set ', be-fore ourselves- .an ' ultimate- ' 
■end that ,is' conformable with the .moral'- law p' and, 
far '.as the latter is .necessary, in' the., -same .'degree^. valid, on 
the; same -ground, .the ..former also most, necessarily. .^be.: 
.admitted ], it,.mus.t,-,-m other -'words, -.--be, admitted that there 
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S8., ' IJmiMfim Me 

The iiltiiiiate endj as merely a conception of our prac- 
tical reasoiij is not ■ an inference from data of experience 
for the tlieoreticai , explanation of nature, - nor can, it be 
applied in. the knowledge of nature. . Its only possible 
use is for practical reason in relation to moral laws ; and ■: 
the uitirnate end of creation is that ■ constitution of the 
m?oiid which harmonizes with the only end which we can. 
definitely ■ present to ourselves as conforming to law's 
'iiamelj, the ultimate end of our pure practical reason, in 
so 'far as it is the nature of reason to be practical. ■ Now, 
we have, in the moral law, which enjoins on us practically 
the application of our powers to the realization of the 
ultimate end, .a ground for supposing the possibility and 
practicability of that end, and therefore also a ground for 
supposing a: nature of things harmonious ..with it Hence ■ 

, ' D 

we have' a moral -ground for representing in the world an 
ultimate end' of creation. 

,So far we have not advanced from moral teieologj' to . 
theology, that is, to the existence of a moral "author of the, 
..world, but have merely concluded to an uitirnate end of,' 

: .creation determined in that way. But, in order ,,to 
account ■ for this creation, that is, for. the existeB.ce of 
i things that are adapted to an ultimate . mi^m the 'first 
'.'-placC' an intelligent being, and in the , second place not 
only an intelligent but a moral being or author of the 
world, tjiat is, a God, must be admitted to exist But 
. this coiiciusion.is of . the peculiar, 'character, that it holds 
good merely for the judgment according to conceptions 
of practical reason, and as such for the reflective iiot€he 
determinant pdgiiient. It is true that in us morally 
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: practical ';reasdii' is esseBtiaily different, iin ,■ .its . p.iinciples ■ 

. ' from, technical^ reason,. : ■ Bnt, we cannot ::assiime 

:■ t.tli.at'. inutile Supreme, Cause .of; the world', conceived', of as:.. 

■ an' mteliigenee,. . the same '■ contrast exis.ts,. :aiid,' t.!mt':'.a 

: peculiar kind of causality is required for . the ultimate' 

■ end, different m its character from that which, is required 
merely for ends of nature. We cannot assume, there- 
fore, that in an 'ultimate end we have a reason for 
admitting not merely a' moral ground 'dr ultimate end of 
creation as an effect, but also 2. moral being os the original 

o ground of creation, . But- we ' may certainly say, ' that, 
according to. the constitution of otir : reason f : C2Lm\Qt 

make intelligible to, ourselvesqh.e possibility, .of an. adapta- 
■ .'-tioii- relative to;,the..#^i?ra/,/a^5'.'and. to its.. object. as,, ■:it' '.is,:;. in,-, 
this ultimate end, apart ...from an author and rater of, the 
world, who is also a moral lawgiver. 

Physical teleology sufficiently proves for. tlieoretical:., 
■reflective judgment an intelligent' cause' of ; the", world'; 
moral teleology proves it for the practical -Judgment,, 

. through the conception of an ultimate ' end.,' , which ^ must 
be attributed to creation when we view it 'iii;relation to' 
action,. It is. true that the objective reality of the idea of . 
God, as the moral ^author of the. world, cannot be shown- ' 
from a consideration., of physical ends alone. But, it is: a 
maxim of pure reason" to.' se'cure unity of principles, so -.far ' 
as that is possible";,,and'hence'the,'kiiowiedge of physical 
■' :.' .ends, when it is brought into -relation with the. knowiedge-.'' 
',:.„'of ..- the- mo.ra! - ..end, ; greatly .aids, "us,.'in ...coBiieo^ng ::'the„' 
practical reality of the idea of God with its theoretical 
reality as already existing for judgment. 

To prevent a very .natural misunderstanding two re- 
marks must be made, mffiich should, be carefully borne in 
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!Bind« In the first place^ we can i/imk the attributes of 
the Supreme Being only by analogy. HcWj indeed^ 
cotiM'. we inyestigate: ' directly the nature of a Being to 
■whom nothing similar is given in . experience ? ' Secondly, 
the attributes by which' we think the Supreme Being do 
not enable us to kno7j^ Him as He is, nor can we .theor- 
etically predicate them of Him. To contemplate that 
Being as he is in Ifimseif sptcnlaXiYQ reason must assume 
the form of the detemiiiiant Judgment, and this is can- 
Irary to its very iiatiireo 
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Demonstration possible only in mathe- 
matics, 103. 

" Design, argument from, 218. 

■ Desires, natural, not an object of reve- 
rence, 229 ; contrary to duty, 231 ; 

, ' supx^ly no moral motive, 284. 
Dialectic, transcendental, exposes the 
illusions of reason, 44, 137; 
lectic of practical reason, 289 5 dia- 
lectic^of teleological judgment, 331. 
DogmaCa and mathemata, 104. 
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of judgment, 103.; ....pri.nciple.: ..of ' : 
causality, .1.83 ;. ■ contrast .of dyna-: . ' 
mical and mathematical regress, 192. ; . .. 

Bnipmcal reality of space, 29'4of tim.e, . . 
34; deduction of categories, ■54;..;.': 
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man, 188.' ' 
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•f ''89* ■' 

' Experience contains two elements, 7.; . 
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9, 14; supplies synthetic judgments;., " . 
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categories,. 73.. .■ 
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reason, .302. 
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form .of .perception an .element .:i.n.' ;. 
knowledge, 22 space :a ^ form ■ of.;., 
outer sense, 27; time a form of 
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■ all phenomena, 32 .5 . time' and space';... 
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time not a foim of God^s perception, 
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indicates objective unity, 71. 

Freedom an object of faith, 6.; ..'a pro-. .;■ 
biem of pure reason, ii ; its rela- 
tion to natural causality, 1S2; the 
key to autonomy.' of will, :. 250..;:. its. 
■negative definition,; 250'; .its.positive;':. 
"■ delmition, 251.; peculiar. to rational' 
beings, 252 ; its relation :to morality,.. 
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'. mechanism, 254, 273, 286; com- 
patible with th^ causality of God, 
287; -its relation to idea of final 
cause, '310..'.;. 
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:'...'m'ethod, "2 
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tioD, 93 ; its figures display formal 
objective adaptation, 323. 

Cxod an object of faith, 6; His exist-' 
ence a problem of reason, ii | not 
' 'Conditioned by space and time, 37 1 ; 
: conceived, as ms realusimum, 197 ; . 
■ ..the object^ of traDscendental theo-'- 
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"■ ', theological,,, 21 8 ; notiinderimpera- 
, . ,:tives-o.f, duty, 236, 269; His cans-' 
ality compatible with human free- 
■■ .dom, 2Zji' ■ moral proof ■ of ■ His 
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■’.■e'CiOOd and pleasure, 236, 280 j the 
.sumwtum bonum^ 291 ; supreme and 
. coiii,plete, good, 291 > see Morality 
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ot time, 33. 
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' ' t35 j ^ logical ^and transcendental, 
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chology, 14S ; In rational cosmo- 
logy, 1685 in rational theology, 
2x5. 
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image of external magnitudes, time 
the image of all magnitudes, 88» 

? Imagination, .synthetic, ■,„49, . 51, 77 1 
productive or reproductive, 78 ; its 
product the schema, 86, 87* 
Immortaiity an object of faith, 6 ; a 
problem of reason, 11 ; its proof, 

.. ■.'* 294 »''.' ■ 

? Iipaperati¥.eE as rules,. of 'conduct, 1,86 ;, 
either categorical or hypothetical, 
236 : only the categorical imperative 
expresses law, 240; three ways of 
stating It, 24T ; its proof, 254. 


Induction does not .prove a judgment 
^ universai,: 9..;. not the foundation of. ' 
causality, X15. , . 

iBcliierentisai a phase' of ■ philosophy, ■ 

■■I. ■ 

Intelectnal .perception. ■ peculiar to 
. original' being,. 38 ; '.apperception ■ ■ . 

' not'its principle, 67,. 69; indefinabie,^ 

7 Si ^33'J implies archetj^al intelli.- 
gence, 340. 

Jndgnientj empirical, not universal, ' 9 ; " • 
pure a priori^ found in common 
sense and science, 10; analytic or 
synthetic, 13 ; its definition, 47 ; 
transcendental, 83 ; its schematism’ 

84 ; its principles^ 92 ; its type, 282 *, 
connects theoretical and "practical 
■ philosophy, 3x1.; determinant or re- 
■flective, 31 1 ; its antinomy, 331 ;. 
teleological, 336, 

Knowledge' begins with experience, 7 ; . ' 

a priori or a posteriori^ 8 | pure or 
. mixed, 9; criteria ofu: prioriymii* 

. versality and necessity, 9 * ' tran- ' 
scendental, 19. 

Logic 'and sesthetic, 23, . 41 ; its divi- .. 
sions, 43, 

M'agaitnde, external, space its imaglj V.?'’''"' ' 
88 ; time the image of ail magnitude, 

88 ; perceptions extensive magni- 
tudes, 92 ; intensive magnitude, ^96 ; 
continuity, 97 ; relation of extensive 
to intensive magnitude, 100, 

Man, bis intelligible and empirical 
character, 186. 

Materialism uiiprovabie, 153. ^ 

Mathemata and dogmata, 104. 
Mathematical categories, . 52 ; prin-' ' 
ciples of judgment, 102 j antinomies, 

192, 

Mathematics, its method, 2, 104; its > ’ ‘ 
judgments synthetic, 15 ; how pos- 
sible, 18; applicable to all pheno- 
mena, 94 ; its figures display formal 
objective purpose, 323. 

Matter, its definition, 17 • permanence 
of its quantity a synthetic judgment, 

17; matter of sense an element in 
knowledge, 22; matter cf desire, 

262. 

Mechamsm .of 'natture compatible 'With. ' 
freedom, 6, 254, 273, 286 ; and vvltli 
teleology, 340. 
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SletapliysiG, its past failtxre due to 
false method, i ; true luetliod, 3 ; 

, ; gi?es, no,,knowl€dge'of supersensib^ 

. 4 ; seelcs'for synthetic know- 

/:.,:,;Iedge,.,i7 ;' exists as- .a.^aatbral dls- 
position,: 18 j-,' -bow '. possible as '.a' 
science,' 19 ; metaphysic of momlity, 
"'22Sf.", ■■ 

Misology, 226. ' 

;e "BSodallty ' of judgments,.. 48 itS': cate- 
.g'ories, 52 ; 'its peculiarity,' i.2-2, ' 
Momeiitiim'i'mplies degree, 97..' ■■ 
f Moralifey compatible .with the mechan- 
' : ism of nature, $ ; .its . principles riot 

included in transcendental philo 
sophy, 20 ; metaphysic of morality, 
225f| popular and philosophical con- 
ception of morality, 226 : rests upon 
idea of duty,.' 227 ; ; possible onlj.for 
' a rational being, 229; disting^uished 
, . froiii', prudence,. ,238 ; .. law., for .. all' 
..^'rational beings, 243; .necessity of 
' . , metaphysic :Of, morality, 243 ; .'-'.moral 
conceptions a priori^ 246 ; implies 
a kingdom of ends, 248; its laws 
detesanme action by their mere form, 
24,9. 

.: ..Motio'a.madeconcelvableby time, 32 j 
empirical .-conception, 36. 

' :IIq.tiiveSj 284!.; only moral motive con- 
,^'formlty to law, 284. 

Mstum'materiaiiter spectatamnd .for- 
..■ 'laalifeer .speetata, 8.0. 

, M atiiral theology ..assumes 'subjectiv'ity. 

' V' of space..' and time, 37. " ■ 

■; Mecessary .being as condition of phe- 
.nomena, 19,1. 

'V necessity' a criterion of a ^riorDmow- 
ledge, 9; its category, 52; its 
schema, 89 ; a postulate of empirical 
, thought, 125. 

.'■negation, .category - of,- 51- involves 
, limitation, ' 197. " 

.. .lil,:0'n-'ez!steBce, ■ .category. ■ ' of, 52 . ; : ''its 
"■ 5, .V. -schema, .,89. 4. '....-' 

Hoiimeiia and plienomeiia, 129 ; the 
..''.■..■': 'idea'Of a limit, iga-ybot a division- 

::;::'4';..of.thm^^ .- , 

Object, meaning of, 60. 

Ontology not a science, 131; onto- 
logicaharguraent, 204. 
s Organism implies internal purpose, 
3 S 7 . 

Paralogism of rational psychology, 143. 


Pe-rceptlon ' phre or. empirical, 22 ; gm.' 
...-'■'.element :in. .all. knowledge,.. ' 40 ;.. "an 

■ .■eite.n.sive magnitude,. 9s .; 

. '. lectual Perce-piion.: ■ ' ' 

■'.Perceptive imdei’staii.cliiig, . see ■inui. 
lectual- P, erection, ' 

’l/'^Pheaomanon defined^ 22; implies .time, 

■■ .33.5 .its.re'ality, 3.6 ;. determinable by 
. mathematics.,' 94 t -has ..degree, .96“; 
a co'ntinuous- . magnitude, 9,8 ; rela- 
tion to iioiimenon,. 129.4 man - as 
phenomenon,^ .186;.; distmetio'n of 

■ ph'enomena and :Roume.na reconciles 

' .liumaii . freedo'm with Godb cans-' 
■allty, 287. - 

PMlosopliy, its division into theoretical ■ 
ail'd practical, 307 ; see Critical 
Philosophy, 

Pliysieo-theological argum.e.iit, 218^ ■ ' 
Physics, 'its method,' 2; ■ contains' a 
priori' synthetic' ' judgment's, ■., ,1.7 ; 

. how is pure. pbysics.'.'poss.i.ble, 18.' 

|.5:' '.'Plato, bis theory of ideas,; 1,2. 

Pleasii?e. relative to, desir.ej'.-edg \ "does' 

■ ■ not' admit of -qualitative ,d'ifferen,ces, 
..' ■,■264'.; distinct fro'm. ;g'00'c!r''s8i, 

' ■FliU’ality, category oC 51. ' 
Po3siMiity,category®df, 52 ; its schema,', 

, 89 ;■ a postulate of empirical tli-ought;- 
123',; lias ii-o; meanitig,for-a,''percep,« 
,4,' ., tive intelligence, ■'-334.,' , . 

^'TosMates of empincal 'tho'ugh,t,:'--92, 

■ 122 ; , possibility, -123' actiiall,t^,'i24-: • 
necessity, . 125';, .'postulate.s',. 'of pure., 
'practical reason, ,, 298, ■ 

i/prineiples 'of ',j'udgment, ''924' ' mathe^'. 
'. matical coiistitiltive, '.dyn arnica! re«.- 
■gul'ative, 102; im.m,anent . or trans- 
' cendent, transcendent or- 'tra'nscen-.' 
'dental, 135, 139 '; ''principles of rea- ' 
. .son, 137',; ' , regulative -, principles ',0'f 
. reason, , 173 ; ' ■ empi'ri cal use of regu-,. 

■ lati ve principles, 174; ■practical ,prin- 

. ■ ciples : are . :.ma.x'i,..ms ■ „or ,. laws,, ',261 "I, 
■'' ■■' ■materia! principles red'ucibie ' to. self-, 

■ love,. 263 they- rest, .011 ■ the lower.- 
desires, 263. 

..,Fi’iideii0e, ' its ■ precepts. .'.liypo,the.tical,.'.' 

238. 

.Psychology ...distinct^ ..fibTn.'.....,lo'glc,... .41 .4 
■ - -. rational psychology, 1425 its pai|,. 
logisms, 145 ; not a doctrine but a 

'■■■.Purpose in nature, see Teleology, 

Quality of Judgments, 48; its cate- 
. gories, 5®^^ its schemata, S 3 , 
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Quantity of judgments, 4S ; Its cate- 
gories, 51; its schema, 88 ^ no 
axioms of quantity (^i^a/zf/Zas}, 93 ; 
quantum of substance luichange- 
able, no; gnaafa iuiply external 
perception, leS. 

Eeality, empirical, of space, 29; of 
, time, 34 ; category of regality, 52 ; its 
schema, 88 ; totality of reality, 197. 
Beasofl' organic, 7 ; its problem, 18 ; 
the faculty of principles, 137 ; its 
principles derived from the form of 
inference, 13S ; its dialectical con- 
, , elusions, 143; its paralogisms,. 145 ; 
antinomies,. 155; critical solu- 
tion ■ of its antinomies, 16S ; .specu- 
. iative and practical, 256; limits of 
. practical, 257 ; critique of practical 
.reason, 261?. ; the source of moral 
■ law," .269 ; object of practical., reason ' 
the 'sumMM?n' bofiumy 280. ; its . mo- ' 

. " ;. tires,. 284' ; extension of pure reason, 

... 2^3, .-300. . 

Eeciprocity, category of, 52 ; its 
sche.ma,, $9 ;■ proof of' the principle, 
.'"1 18. ' ' . . 

Becogiiition, synthesis of, $6. 
■legnlatire . priiieipies ' of Judgnien,t, 
.... 103 .;'-of reaso.ii, '173 ; in regard to- 
■"■necessary being, '193 ; in .regard to 
. : ideaofGod,.’2i6.' 

Beiation of judgments, 48; its cate- 
gories,. 52. ; its schemata,. 89." ■ 
."'Reproduction,.' synthesis of, 56, 58. 
'leYerence for moral law, '229,. 

.Scepticis.iE a phase of ^ philosophy, , i ; 

„ the result of dogmatism, 19. 
.Schematism of categories, 84; Iran- 
.'scen'dental schema, 85 ; .schema and 
.".ini'age,. 86 ; . schemata underlie ma- 
thematics, 86 : the various schemata, 
SS; schemata restrict the categories, 

S : ; schema and type, 283. 

■consciousness, see Apperception 
and Paralogis 7 n, 

Self-iorci 263. 

Sensihiiliy and understanding, 20; de- 
finition of sensation, 22 ; external 
and internal sense, 23 ; sensibility 
receptive, 40 ; all sensations have ; 
degree, 97 ; inner tense a flux, 127 ; 
quantum of inner sense implies ex- 
teniai perception, i2§. 

Soul the object of rational psychology, 


Space ■ an , object ■.. of .transcende'iital'" 
■ ■ esthetic, "23 ; ■ metaphysical exposi-' 

. tlon,.'23 ; ■ trans.cendental exposition,-. 

.26; "not:. a thing or property, '.'27 ;, a 
form of outer sense, 27, 32 ; its 
. . ■ empiricalieality and transcen,dental 
ideality, 29 ; the source of a priori 
sjmthc. tic judgments, 35 ; not a form 
of divine perception, 37 ; the image 
of external magnitudes, 88 ; a quon- 
inm CQuthimmi, 97; empty space 
unknowable, 99 ; its transcendental 
ideality confirmed by critical solu- 
tion of antinomies, 172. 

Subject, thinking, not substance, 149. 
Subliiiie and beau'tiful the object '. of 
ossthetic judgment, 318. 

Substance, category of, 52 ; its schema, 
89 ; proof of the principle, 106 ; al! 
substances in dynamical community, 
118; implies perception of matter, 
127; not applicable to soul, 147 
contrasted with thinking subject 
■149. ' ' 

Bummum 1301111111 includes morality and 
happiness, 291. 

Synopsis implies S3aithesis, 56. 
Synthesis, definition of, 49 ; an opera- 
tion of imagination, 50; pure syn- 
thesis the category, 50; synthesis 
of apprehension, 57, 79; of repro- 
duction, 58 ; of recognition, 60 ;'^the 
condition of knowledge, 63 ; figural 
and intellectual, 77. 

Synthetic judgments distinguished 
from analytic, 13; also caildH am- 
pliative, 13 ; some rest on experi- 
ence, others do not, 14 ; mathema- 
tics contains them, 15 ; examples 
from arithmetic and geometry, 16 ; 
physics contains them, 17; meta- 
physic seeks for them, 17 ; how pos- 
sible, 18 ; time and space their 
source, 35 ; principles of reason 
synthetic, 139, 

Taste, aesthetic, 318. 

Teleology inphysico-teleologica argu- 
ment, 219 ; in nature, 313 ; a maxim 
of judgment, 316; implied in or- 
ganized beings, 327 ; as a system, 
329 ; its relation to the mechanism 
of nature, 331. 

Thales perhaps the discoverer of ma- 
thematical method, 2. 

Theology, natural, its concepCon of 
God, 37 ; rational, 2:42 ; criticism of 


specuiailve theology, 222; moral-, 
theology, 345. 

Tiling in itself, 27, 31, see Notmena, 

Time an object of transcendental ses* 
thetic, 23; metaphysical exposition, 
46; ■ transcendental exposition, 29 ; 
not a thing or determination of a 
thing, 31 ; the form of inner sense, 
32 ; represented as a line, 32 ; a form 
of ail plienomena, 32 ; its eni pin cal 
reality and transcendental ideality, 
33 ; objection to its transcendental 
ideality answered, 34; a source of 

' :'n: ■ friori. synthetic: judgments,. \ ' 

not a form of divine perception, 37 ; 
homogeneous both with category 
and with object of sense, 85 ; the 
image of all magnitudes, 88 ; im- 
plied in all schemata, 90 5 a q-umi- 
turn continuum^ 97 ; empty time 
unknowable, 99 ; its modi are per- 
manence, succession and co-exist- 
ence, loi ; its transcendental ideal- 
ity confirmed by critical solution of 
antinomies, 172. 

Torricelli a discoverer of scientific 
method, 2, 

Totality, categor}?- of, 51. 

Traiaseendeatal knowledge, 19 ; criti- 
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, cism, 20 ; philosophy, 20 ; 

' 23 23, 41, 42 ; analytic, 43 

f,; deduction of categories, 53 1; 
doctrine of judgment, 83 ; detemii- 
nation of time, 85 ; illusion, 135 ; 
dialectic, 137 f.; principle of pure 
reason, 139; ideas, 140. 

Type of pure practical judgment, 282, 

Unconditioned, not a self-contradic- 
tory idea, 5 ; the object of reason, 

Understan cling one of the two stems 
of knowledge, 20 ; a spontaneous 
faculty, 40; its logical use, 46; 
its faculty is judgment, 47 : its Icgi- 
' cal/fiihctioiis, 48; makes objects, 

■ .'"possible, 115, 5 , contrasted .with' . rea. 
son, 13S. 

.'Unity, :categoty,:of,: iinpited ' iii ;all 

categories, 64. 

a good, the o.nly',absQ.liite"goo'd 
225 ; a good will the highest good,' 
229 ; possible only for a rational 
being, 229 ; divine will not subject 
to imperatives, 236 autonomy the 
basis of morality, 270 ; heteronomy, 
271 ji will as desire, 30S. 
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